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ANNA FITZIU 


SOPRANO 


WHO HAS TO HER CREDIT ANOTHER RECORD SEASON OF SEVENTY-FIVE OPERATIC 
PERFORMANCES WITH BOTH SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANIES, AND ALSO A NUMBER 
OF EQUALLY SUCCESSFUL CONCERTS. 










MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone; 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French —, 


i 





In Europe May 1 te Oct, 
Teatro d'Arte Sedona, Milan 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear Svolning, Musical Stenog- 
raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL. M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Urange, 


Residence: 680 St. Nichdlas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustic Recitacs Given at lwrerva.s 
137 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 


Studio: 245 West 75th Street, 


New York 
Phone: Endicou 2505 % 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 0130 # 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 
leph Rhinelander 4468 








FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
50 West 67th Street, New York 


Columbus 1405 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITO 

ano TEACHER OF SINGING 

609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Studio: 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 


ill accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
Riverside 3469 


Telephone: 


GIUSEPPE 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 roadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
hone: 3967 Fordham 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Voice Expert — Coacn — Repertoire 


Reopen eta 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
ew York City 


Ode Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S, Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 











MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall $ : $ New York 
J. Cartall, Secy. 
BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. j New York 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 
ADELE RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadwa 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn ror Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ang COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall 
50 West 67th Sreest } 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


Studios { New York City 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 Fifteenth Ave., Breskiya, N. Y. 
Tel: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacuinG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and usical Director, Harlem, New 
ork, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 58th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
AL BE RT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street : Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 

Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT saxo REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
leachers of saping 

471 West End Avenue 


: : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 a 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Pisyine Simplified for 
ginners 
507 West fikh Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New Yorh 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
LIVIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Endicott U18u 


New York City 
“Adolph Witschard, Secy, 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner oF Piano and CompPosITION 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
O Advanced Student 


nly 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Moser of Calvary Choir 
VICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street ; ew 
Telephone: Ashland 1234 


ork 








ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 





ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


MME. 





235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 
ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 


Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CON DUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
4403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
71083 Carroll St., Brooklyn, a ee 
Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 
“Gottlieh Symphonic Ensemble” of Professional 
Symphony Havers. Civic, rer, Neigh- 
berhood Concerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 
“Y's”, Music Clubs, Community Ceuters, Settle 
ments, Choral Clubs, 


Studios: 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
trum the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riesperc, A. A, G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





FIQUE 
Piano a 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
_ DRAMATIC Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


CARL 





T = r . . . 
DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 

Nine years of successful teaching and 

concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, + Mondays 

(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANU INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooktyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel: Circle 5420 
Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertuire 
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May 1, 1924 


DUBINSKY 
MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 
Plano, Viete. Cello, Voice, 
vooemnn Mt og and En- 

semble Playi 
For Terms hr , am address 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Riverside 4420. 


MARGOLIS cum 


E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York = 


F REDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


cROSSI-DIEHL 


c 
u za by ent od 
TStudios $08 W. 724 St New York . 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Resding 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Figs 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO rene CULTURE 


Pupils 
r and pees 2 so Coaching 
1367-9 MOASWAY, NEW YORK 
Puonsz Fitzroy 3853 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (oat iusie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Buite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral re 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - = «= Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the ‘spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 












































MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
N Open “Aaaselalen” enone 

WwW" Wate aman 
Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 








NOLD frau 


Masical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 


Oz0z<> 








COURIER 
Ort TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 





Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 
R. Barth, Sec’y 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 


N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


_ EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and 
nized oe ‘Votes r Butter "Welcy Repairer andy Couch" 
oa and Concert. ae of Lacile Lawrence” and 
Drewing ‘Boome, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th rst. S New York 
Phone: 5840 End 











LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—@- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 


American Soprano 


Spanish, French, Italian and Old English 
Costume Recitals 
N. Y¥. City 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., 


Kaan HOFFMANN 2:20 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


Kessiere Photo 











Concert 
Accompanist 
—Coach 











aoe Residence: Bennett Avenue $37 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 
A Mabelan s hs tahehecamd ORGANIST 
wart |i ORGANIST |? RUBANNI sou 
Montclair, New Jersey 'ARNAM New York City" | &¢ 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
ELLIS LILY STRICKLAND |? 
us HAMMANN |""©¥ StRIcKLAND|: LJUNGK VIST 
ANY address eftibliched by J. Fischer & Bro. = | FE studie S17 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | + 


“FIRST POSITION” 








“La FOREST HUM” 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF sic 
ball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS <2, 





6 East_ | st. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
Address: a Franklin Ave., , City, L. I. 
5 E. 38th St., New York k City. 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANI8ST 
Appenseness last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
| - . Helena Marsh, Mai Mellish, Bred Patton, 
Marguerite Ringo, i by 7. Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie H: Telephone Circle 2634 














Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


ual Summer Master Classes for 
fine a ee ee ee 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
— prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratori 
Studios: 106 Central _** We00 
Telephones: Endicott 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


mick 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
ra 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St., Brooklya, N. Y. 

















LESLEY 





Phone Prospect 1118 





ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Assistant Conductor 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
\ Languages 


Stadio: 336 Bang he = ae New York 


JFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
: Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86thSt.,.N.Y C. 


N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-3 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
USS 


* Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





\ 

















» WARFORD ==". 


K RAF T\% 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


yo ye Organist | 
—— , Lo and fine command,”. 
Prope: pidly gaining unique reputation.”— 


oN. Y. 
687 y Bainbridge 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


snorsretar*** MeMANUS 
Fanegene. Titta Ruffo, ied, Masshuart,.Alarander 


Coa and Ensemble P’ 
pI sw Re 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 1° 3th Street 
Tel: 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS—SRATOMO— TEACHING co 
Dudley to 
Tecan Woe Vath. "teas Wateat Fas 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 111 








wre Sce4z> 














New York 

















ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - --.-+-+-+-- Chicago 


SDE GREGORIO: 


Specialist in Volos Culture 
N Metropolitan rere House Bidg., 
© Studio 18, 1425 B'way, New York City 
Telephone: 5251 Penn. 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


A 
Ee Exclusive Management, Maude WN. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, tii. 











S Kimball 
RAISA Endorses % Bidg. 
NAKUTIN ° cuaicaco 
VOCAL TEACHER O ILL. 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 





Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 
E-mma A. DAMBMAN 


CONTRALTO 
Art of Singing; limited number of pupils secepted. 
Residence Studio, 137 West 83d 8t Pres. Southland 
Singers Society Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics 
sccompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist god Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Union Thealogical Seminary. 
aia Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO; 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 














BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


sata ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
26 22d Street, Jackson rietianes, &- i. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings " music and costume numbers, 


pecialties 
Address—15 West "Tith St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan oye House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 88th St.. New York City 
Phones — FAD... 2634 — Schuyler 5945 








JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


Diecie,s le JEAN DE RaSEKE, 
rr ER Bd SINGING 
Studio, 01g Wat 111th St., New York City. 
elephone, Cathedral 7541 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





E. OFF Russian Impartial Opere 
H. ROMANOFF Oramatic soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Tyeining, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tei. 3019 taza 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytows-on-the-Hudsos, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4730 Cathedral 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 








4 MUSICAL COURIER May 1, 1924 


| The Best Bargain is Quality— 
A.B.Chase aE oS mae 


today which is still being built by its a 











“America’s Finest Piano” maker » + 
q Its continued use ‘in such institutions | as the 
Betabliched 1675 University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
—a = a ee “yd Sere se Univer- 
sity is the best prooi of its re, tone 
A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. qualities and durability —:: “Goege 
Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
———__—_—____—__— THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -«- -- MAKERS 





a = 
































Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Oe al Ween ae 8. kd eae THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgoLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 























RIDGELY'S 691i REGT. BAND 




















































Office: an Tae vwatame, Pr aed York THE DUO-ART 
HERMAN SPIELTER ——— —— ————— =: - 
Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY” ee , ” , 
Instructor Le at yy ® others. ai 
Btudios | be West 180th Bi, Mow York a ~—_ - 
Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, Wadsworth 8760 uet”— his masterful composi- 
} Somer arse ni 
you r 
Ee H AMILTON MORRIS 15c— beautifully printed on the best GOLD ST RINGS PURE TONE 
T 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher ph tate ney moony A he ieee Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 
635 Lincole Place, Breoklys, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette That is the achievement of Century SCHOMACKER PIANO COMP ANY 
Certified Edition Sheet Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matcopoliten Opts Hons Trovatore, ** “Humores- 
———— Melody in’ "Bute | 
yin ut- 
7 MISERENDINO | Bp losnecd'sbence EDMUND GRAM 
Violinist and Teach “ First Tarantelle,"’ 
0080 Broagwey  colembes OY8 York City “Grand Marche de Con- 
WILLIAM REDDICK “Menarka No.2” “The Palms,” GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and practically all the other and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 


Planist-Composer 
Teacher of Plano— Coaching of Songs 
318 West 06th St., &. ¥. Tel.: Riverside 10021 





pet OS aie sea TONE QUALITY 


When you buy music, select the dealer 





who has Century. You'll get the best 


STEPHEN ‘@ merchant who ln fair minded and Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 


broadminded. Remember, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for, 
him. Insist on Century. If ‘ 

your dealer won't supplyyou, 


we Soul. Catalogue of over 
Teacher os ms Stree Tele are 2,000 classical and standard com- 











NEW YORK: 15 East 38 positions free on request. 


gerey” fauraey. BOSTON! & Newbury” Sires Ast poe deales 
Society of the ag By of Music, ments cee 
p for the Violin.” 


COT Woet 40th St. New York 
LEADING ENGLISH Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
MUSICAL PAPERS since 1849 


kly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


hERALD” for oc pivse all the latest news 

of the musical world, Subscription 4 dollars 
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NEW CONCERT FLOOD INUNDATES BERLIN 





Promise of Gain Brings Native Artists Back—“More Pay, Less Service’—A Fine Performance of Paradise and the Peri— 
Myra Hess Makes Berlin Debut—Viennese Pseudo-Art 


Berlin, April 2—At it again! Berlin is up to its old 
tricks, if indications do not deceive us: its musical mass- 
production, its making of music as an art—if possible; as 
a business in any case. For the first time since the period 
of depression, the Sunday papers begin to have the old look: 
a page and a half devoted to concert “ads” alone. And 
strange as it may seem, while the number of announcements 
has not reached the old level quite, the size of them, despite 
higher space rates, is considerably larger than before, What 
people could not afford when 
things cost almost nothing (in 
real money) they can afford now 
that prices are outrageously high. = 

What applies to advertisements 
is true also of the halls. Hall =| 
proprietors in Berlin, evidently go- 
ing on the principle of “more pay, 
less service,” are charging twenty- 
five per cent. more than in peace 
times, but still give “war rations” 
of light and comforts. Their mort- 
gages, if they owed any, have been 
wiped out during the inflation 
period, so that they would seem to) = 
be on easy street. But then, there = 
never was a more patient public =| 
than the public of Berlin, as can z 
be demonstrated any day on the = 
crowded underground. y 

The new rush of concerts comes = 
as an aftermath to the season, = 





which is evidently anxious to re- 
deem itself. Properly speaking, the 
season is all but over, although = 
there have been flurries of snow E 
right up to now. The Philharmonic = 
Orchestra, which is planning an = 
extensive spring tour through Ger- 
many and Switzerland, has finished 
its own concerts with the usual 
benefit affair. Furtwangler con- 
ducting. The program consisted of 
the ninth symphony of Beethoven 
and nothing more—an excellent = 
idea, for it 1s quite enough for an 
evening’s edification if one wants 
it to be. The performance was in 
Furtwangler’s best manner: plas- 
tic, strong, the scherzo very fast 
and the adagio very slow, though 
some curious “holes” in the score 
were not bridged over as_ they 
might have been. The chorus 
(Kittelchor) sang unusually well, 
and among the soloists the bari- 
tone, Nissen, of the Volksoper, was 
especially good. 


UML 


INTERNATIONAL. 


As a contrast to the prevailing = 
classicism, the International So- : 
ciety,. German section, ended its 
season with a truly international 
concert, comprising works by Bar- 
tok, Malipiero, Busoni and Mil- 
haud. The second suite of Bartok 
was the best of these, without 
doubt, though it is a rather early = 
work and has little of the charac- = 
teristic brittleness of Barték’s later = 
works. It is full of gypsy and 
other racial rhythms and colors, 
and on the whole more entertain- 
ing than exacting. 

Malipiero’s Per Una _ Favola 
Cavalleresca, in retrospect, sounds 
just like so much orchestration— 
but excellent orchestration, in 
which everything “comes off ;” and 
Busoni’s Rondo Arlecchinesco is, 
as its name implies, a concert 
reminiscence of his opera _buffa, 
Arlecchino, The most striking and brighest of the themes 
are used and served up in Busoni’s clever manner, they are 
just sufficient for such a pleasant entremet. The use of the 
tenor voice off stage at the end, tra-la-la-ing the harlequin’s 
theme, is a pretty idea. Maxmilian Willimsky did it well. 
Milhaud’s Sérénade, probably well known in America by 
now, was the most intentionally “modern” piece in that the 
harmonies were all successfully twisted out of gear, and 
served as a witty ending to a none too serious evening. 
Stefan Strasser, of the Volksoper, conducted with great 
ability but not much dash. : 

Heinz Pringsheim’s performance of the sixth (Tragic) 
symphony of Mahler, as the seventh concert of the complete 
Mahler cycle, was the only other important symphony con- 
cert of the past week. The Staatsoper series of symphony 
concerts was due to end this week, but for some unexplained 
reason the concert was postponed—a proceeding’ that has 
probably never happened in this sacrosanct institution before. 
What are we coming to? 

ScHUMANN, ConpucTED BY SCHUMANN. 

A rare performance—rare in matter and rare in quality— 
was the Singakademie’s latest concert, consisting of Robert 
Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri, cdnducted by Georg 
Schumann, in whom America will soon come to know a 
choral conductor of high attainments. What beautiful music! 
It is fine, in these days of neo-classicism and doubtful 











modernity, to lose oneself in something so frankly romantic, 
so frankly lyrical and beautiful, yet something that neither 
cloys nor tears at one’s nerves with pseudo-sentimentality. 
Only the orchestral parts are negligible in this work, but 
all the rest—soli, ensembles and choral sections—stood out 
in full glory. The Singakademie, which is the oratorio 
society of Berlin, still has the best trained chorus, and 
under Prof. Schumann upholds its: tradition well. The 
soloists, too, were excellent throughout—a rare coincidence 
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PIETRO A. YON, 


eminent concert organist and composer, who will conduct @ master course in Italy this summer after 


completing his present concert tour in the United States. 
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in choral concerts. Emmy Land, of the Hamburg Opera, 
as the Peri, displayed a really beautiful, soulful and, in the 
pianissimi, almost ethereal soprano; Eleanor Reynolds, the 
American contralto, despite a cold, poured forth golden 
tones; and a fine young bass, Fred Drissen, was a pleasure 
to listen to. Altogether a memorable evening. 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 

A small army of string quartets has descended upon 
Berlin, and chamber music seems to be flourishing as never 
before. No less than six different string quartets announce 
concerts and series within one week, and many of the pro- 
grams comprise new works. It will be convenient to 
review these quartet affairs collectively another time. Cham- 
ber music, in the best sense, too, was the concert of Mme. 
Therese Schnabel, at which she sang the entire Miillerin 
cycle of Schubert, with her famous husband at the piano. 
It is not intended as a disparagement to the singer if we 
record the impression of a tone-painting for piano with an 
obligato voice. Indeed, it was ensemble art in its last 
perfection, and a refreshing contrast to the usual song 
recital, at which. the singer gives a benign nod to the 
accompanist at the beginning of each song to indicate that 
she is “ready.” Here there was a unity of line, with 
dramatic rise and fall, in which even the pauses seemed 
to have rhythmic significance. There was no applause in 
these pauses, but breathless silence; as there was breathless 


attention to every word of the songs, delivered with a rar« 
sense of their poetic values. The printed texts, for once, 
(Continued on page 53) 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ENDS 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Final Concerts Eclipse All Previous Ones and Conductor 
Stock and His Men Are Given an Ovation—Mary 
Garden's Career with Chicago Opera Nears End, 

It Is Believed—Other News 
Chicago, April 26.—With this week's concerts the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s thirty-third season has gone into 

history and will be remembered as 
Mn one of the outstanding seasons in 
the organization’s briliant career 
Having listened to the weekly pro 
grams since the season began with 
the month of October, and rejoiced 
upon the remarkable performan 
rendered by Stock and his men on 
many occasions, it seemed almost 
impossible that such performance 
could be surpassed. Yet at th 
closing concert, orchestra and con 
ductor had gathered all their forces 
together and the result was an 
event so brilliant as to surpass any 


ot their past telling efforts. Per 
haps the finest playing of the season 
was put into the Brahms fourth 
symphony, which proved the high 
light of this most interesting pro 
gram. A Brahms conductor par 
excellence, Frederick Stock inter 
prets this composer's music in such 
manner as to bring out all the 
beauties contained therein and con 
verts thereby many an_ ant 


Brahmist to a great 
master’s works 


lover of the 
Other matters of 


rejoicing were the Debussy tone 
picture, Iberia, Beethoven's Le 

nora overture and excerpts from 
Die Walktire, which concluded the 


festivities. The virtuosity of the 
orchestra has seldom been brought 
into finer display. It was a gala 
event which wound up with a fan 


fare for Stock and rousing plaudit 


for orchestra and conductor at the 
hands of the appreciative patrons 
of these concerts 

SALOMI 


“Is Salome by Richard Straus 
to be included in the repertory of 
the Chicago 
pany?” a prominent society woman 
asked a representative of this pa 
per last week. The lady 
longs to the so-called “smart set,” 
is among its younger members 
vivacious and very clever, and a 
certain twinkle was noticed in het 
eye as she made the inquiry. We 
answered the young lady “Ask 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller MeCor 
mick! She can give you the cde 


Civic Opera Com 


who he 


sired information.” “Aha,” an 
swered the young woman, “I se« 
the Musicat Courter always know 
it all.” Salome will be given by 


the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
with Mary Garden in the title rok 
next season, if Mrs, Edith Rocke 

feller McCormick gives her ©. K 
to Samuel Insull, Otherwise, Mary 
Garden will have to try her luck 
with that opera when she is no 
longer a member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and that 
time is not far distant, as it is no 
secret that Our Mary, though 
often consulted by President In 
sull, who justly recognizes her a 
one of the brainiest woman on or off the operatic stage 
has not been treated by certain members of the board of 
directors with as much affability as by President Insull 
It would not be at all surprising if Garden would not g 
on the tour next season with the company and less surpri 

ing if she were not a member of that company atter next 
season, 


ASSOCIATION oF Commerce GLEE CLUB 

With the spring come the choral societies, which, after a 
winter of rehearsing, present their annual concerts at thi 
time of the year. Three organizations, all made up of non 
professional singers, held forth this week. On Monday 


evening, April 21, the Chicago Association of Commer: 


Glee Club was heard at Orchestra Hall, with the assistance 
of Irene Pavloska as soloist 
MARSHALL Fietp Cuorar Soctery. 

Of all the choral organizations recruited from among em 
ployees of mercantile concerns whose daily activities are 
other than music, the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society is probably the most efficient. In its many years of 
existence, under the able leadership of Thomas A. Pape, it 
has accomplished much through sheer merit, and has set a 
high standard. Today the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society is recognized ainong the finest choruses of the day 


(Continued on page 48) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUNICH LEARNING TO LIKE MODERN MUSIC 


Stravinsky's Petrouchka and Bartok’s Ballet Heard for First Time—A New Ballet by Noetzel—Concert Life Recovering— 
Prices Lower Than Berlin 


Munich, April 1—Since my last letter to the Musica. 
Courter several months have passed. There was in fact 
nothing to write about in the meantime, at least nothing 
that would have interested anybody outside the circle of 
patriotic local fans, They, until very recently, coveted the 
flattering opinion (flattering, of course, only to themselves) 
that they were destined to save not only the local but musi- 
cal life at large from the dangerous intrusion of the male 
dicted musical modernists. Consequently these so-called 
legitimists, for rather too long a time than was good even 
for their own complexion, pooh-poohed and derided every- 
thing with modernistic tendencies and revolutionary ear- 


marks—until one fine cold day they had to wake up to the 
fact that the good city of Munich, as regards musical evo- 
lution lagged about ten years behind the times, And—a 
still sadder surprise to them—they lived to discover that 
the musical public, whom they had ardently tried to bam- 
boozle into the belief that no musical doings worth while 
happened outside of the sacred local precincts, gamboled 
away from its piteously narrow-minded warders and scat- 
tered like lambs tasting the first draught of freedom, 
Municu’s First PerroucuKa, 

That happened when Igor Stravinsky’s Petrouchka had its 

first concert performance here. Now this most genial opus 


in no way to be compared with Stravinsky's most recent 
experiments in dislocated sound—is a good dozen years old, 
yet it was quite new to the bulk of local music patrons. 
To their ears it sounded indeed like a first revelation, but 
they took to it like a high-bred Irish setter takes to the 
scent of a quarry. It was a feast for gods to witness the 


chagrin of the self-appointed lessees of acknowledged good 
taste in musical matters over the stormy applause Petrouch- 
ka received. The success was so far beyond expectations 


that the whole program, which contained also Borodin’s 
overture to Prince Igor and Glazounoff’s fifth symphony, 
had to be repeated a few days later. O yes, we are getting 
on ! 

Béta Bartox’s Woop-Carvep Prince. 

This was again proved a few weeks later, when the opera 
brought out the first performance of Béla Bartok’s ballet- 
pantomime, The Wood-Carved Prince. Of course, this 
work, too, is nearly ten years old, but its daring harmonic 
combinations, the result of sometimes excruciatingly grat- 
ing independent voices, its startling coloristic effects and, 
above all, its unsurpassed descriptive power, rank it among 
the most daring experiments of recent years. Yet, when 
the whole thing is over, the unbiased listener is bound to 
admit that the final impression is by no means solely due 
to the effects of daring harmonic and contrapuntal specula- 
tions, or to the bewildering and often bewitching sound of 
this iridescent score. There are some ethical points that 
speak in favor of this music and its author, who has left 
the broad road to easy success and goes the ways that an 
understanding of his own peculiar talent prompts him to go. 

Personally I cannot say that I am thoroughly entranced 
by the accidental and often cacophonous harmonic results 
of clashing independent voices, nor by the last extraction 
of orchestral possibilities in cases where, speaking from a 
purely aesthetic point of view, the subject itself does not 
warrant the application of technical means in their utmost 
complication; but I firmly believe that. the present earnest 
strife after a new and enriched mode of expression will 
bear fruit in the future, when the present state of ebulli- 
tion has lost its disquieting turbulence, permitting an un- 
disturbed view of the results of contemporary effort. 

Bartok’s Wood-Carved Prince had a splendid perform- 
ance at the Munich Opera. The orchestra, although at first 
anything but kindly disposed towards the problematic sound 
of this complicated score, finally did wonderful work, owing 
to Robert Heger’s ardent artistic and emotional persuasion 
Our ballet-corps, under the masterful training of Heinrich 
Kréller, also fully met the requirements of the case. Some 
of its members, as for instance Johanna Télzer (Princess) 
and Otto Ornelli (Prince), both of them musical to their 
finger-tips—and toe-tips—and gifted with a marvellous 
rhythmical sense, did some wonderful pantomimic and chore- 
ographic work. 

The scene itself presented a picture of beauty hardly to 
be forgotten: living fountains and waves, living trees (clad 





(Left) Setting for Scheherazade, ballet designed by Heinrich Kroeller for Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music. 


in costumes of almost perplexing reality!) and a back- 
ground radiant in a glory of beautiful and perfectly matched 
colors provided an atmosphere that called up the fondest 
memories of untroubled days, when the still sleeping soul 
revelled in the deep mysteries of startling, never-to-be- 
forgotten fairy-tales. It was the work of Leo Pasetti. 


Noerzev’s BALLET 


In the second place of the night’s program stood Hermann 
Noetzel’s ballet, Pierrot’s Midsummer Night, which had its 
very first performance on this occasion, Whereas Bartok 
had written his music to a prefixed poetical subject (by 
Béla Balazs), Noetzel went about it the opposite way. e 
wrote a dainty orchestral suite consisting of six movements 
in strict form, each of them of different mood, and left its 
possible choreographic definition to the ballet-master, Krél- 
ler, who was not slow in giving rein to his inventive fantasy. 
Noetzel belongs to the extreme right flank of modern com- 
posers, that flank which tenaciously holds fast to the laws 
of strict formal division. His rich inventive power, his 
deft and delicate harmonic coloring, while stamping an out- 
spoken romanticist, however, will save him from becoming 
a back-number. 

This time the intimate charm of his highly poetical works 
suffered somewhat from the close neighborhood of Bartok’s 
iridescent and color-flashing score, also from the closing 
number of the evening, a pantomimic dramatization of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s full-blooded symphonic m, Schéhéra- 
zade, to which Krdéller had invented a highly dramatic action 
taken from the Arabian Nights. One of the most remark- 
able features of this performance, too, was Leo Pasetti’s 
wonderful scenic setting, a startling display of Oriental 
colors matched with incomparable artistic taste. The con- 
ductor of the three performances was Robert Heger, who 
once again proved himself a master of various styles, a 
musician of high-strung temperament and genuine emotion. 

Outside the production of these three ballets, the Munich 
Opera has done nothing worth mentioning. It drags itself 
along on a repertory that is anything but fascinating or 
even stimulated by a note of artistic ambition. This state 
of stagnation, it is hoped, will come to an end when the 
successor of the recently deceased General-Intendant, Dr. 
Karl Zeiss, who had but little interest for the opera, is 
chosen. 

Concert-life is slowly picking up again, but with the ex- 
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ception of the aforesaid petocmene of Stravinsky's Pe- 


trouchka, conducted by Walter Beck, a high-grade musi- 
cian, nothing in any way exciting or even stimulating has 
happened. "The Musikalische Akademie (opera orchestra) 
is sticking to its old stand-bys, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Bruckner, and with the exception of the very first perform- 
ance of Waldemar von Baussnern’s new symphony, bear- 
ing the title There Was a Harvester Called Death, a mam- 
moth work which leaves one quite dead at the end, has 
brought out nothing worthy of particular notice. The Kon- 
zertverein is still dragging itself along on weary legs and is 
daily reported to be in its last spasms. Truth is, however, 
that it is to be entirely reorganized next fall, since the 
municipal government has taken an active interest in it. 
The only variable factor in this constant monotony of 
programs is the quality of the performance. Knapperts- 
busch gave a much-disputed reading of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony; Hausegger, with the Konzertverein, gave emi- 
nently correct interpretations of various classics. Julius 
Riinger, the director of the Philharmonic concerts, on the 
other hand, gave a most splendid interpretation of Brahms’ 
second and Bruckner’s third symphonies. This experience 
again showed what a marked personality, unfettered by the 
tradition of dead-letter correctness, a personality gifted with 
individual artistic impulses and a large measure of emo- 
tional will-power can do to works which under less favora- 
ble conditions are gradually losing the lustre of their glory. 


Tue Cost or Givinc Concerts. 


The prices for concert arrangements here have again 
reached about the pre-war standard, but admissions are 
considerably lower, since most of the concert habitués of 
the happier days now figure among the poor. A recital 
costs from about two hundred and fifty to four hundred 
gold marks, according to the choice of hall; an orchestral 
concert with an instrumental apparatus of about seventy 
men costs somewhere around one thousand gold marks. 
These prices include all expenses. Still the number of con- 
certs has by no means reached its former height, for the 
reason that just that part of the public which has a real 
artistic interest in concerts has had its income reduced to 
about one-half of pre-war figures. 

Of foreign artists, and, I regret to say especially Ameri- 
can artists, we have had but very few this year, and the 
fact is, however, that any really big American star has 
today about as much chance of gaining material profits in 
Germany as he has at home. Provided, of course, that his 
reputation as a star is already well fixed and signalled as 
such. A way of fair exchange for the hospitality which 
German artists have found and enjoyed in the United States 
seems to be open here. ALBERT NOELTE. 





EUGEN ONEGIN HAS AUTHENTIC REVIVAL IN DRESDEN 


Choral Anniversaries Occasion Unusual Concerts—Amato, D’Albert and Rider-Possart Among Recent Artists 


Dresden, April 1—The Dresden Opera, in its most bril- 
liant period the leading one in Germany, has recently become 
famous for its fine production of the Russian works that 
have been too long neglected in this country. Thus Mous- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godounoff received its first really worthy 
German production here, under the direction of Fritz Busch 
and with the aid of Issai Dobrowen, the young Russian 
conductor and régisseur. And now Eugen Onégin, Tschai- 
kowsky’s operatic masterpiece, has sebreel an unusual 
revival entirely under Dobrowen’s lead. This performance, 
too, was the result of the most painstaking preparation, 
every detail, musical and scenic, being paid attention to. 
In spite of this, some of the lyric charm with which the 
late Ernst von Schuch imbued the work was not realized. 
We had, however, a most authentically Russian and out- 
wardly brilliant interpretation, of which the Opera might 
well be proud. 

Among the singers Charlotte Wolff, as Tatiana, was a 
new figure of considerable promise, and Edith Saijtz, who 
alternates with her in the role, shows even greater gifts. 
The orchestra and the chorus, as usual, were especially oy 

PasQuaLE AMATO SrinGsS SCARPIA 

Somewhat of a sensation is being created by the guest 
performances of Pasquale Amato, the baritone, who is 
celebrating a triumph on his return to Germany. Amato is 
singing Scarpia in Tosca, and Iago in’ Otello, with Tino 
Pattiera in the title part. For the rest, the Dresden Opera 
is “lying low,” having gone through an economic period of 


MUNICH SHES NEW BALLETS. 


continued depression which is not fully mastered as yet. 

A number of anniversaries have given a festive air to 
our concert life of late. We have had the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Teachers’ Singing Society and the ninetieth of 
the famous Orpheus Male Choir. At both events the com- 
positions of Max Reger played an outstanding role, the 
former society giving the somewhat lengthy choral work. 
Die Weihe der Nacht, steeped in the color of Tristan, and 
the latter the Requiem and the Roman Song of Triumph. 
Comprising also two instrumental works of Reger, the Isle 
of Death (inspired by the famous Bécklin picture (and 
the Concerto in Old Style, this program of the Orpheus 
Society was distinctly out of the beaten track. The anni- 
versary comprised two other, equally interesting concerts, 
Fritz Busch acting as conductor of all three. The big 
item of the Teachers’ Singing Society’s celebration, how- 
ever, was Richard Wagner’s rarely heard oratorio, Das 
Liebesmahl der Apostel, which had an excellent perform- 
afce on this occasion. 

Bitrner’s Cuitpren’s SymMpHony Hearp 

The big subscription series of the Staatskapelle (Opera 
orchestra), under the direction of Fritz Busch, has come to 
a close with a fine performance of Brahms’ C minor sym- 
phony. A new work by Paul Biittner, the Kindersymphonie, 
with soli and chorus (text from Des Knaben Wunderhorn) 
won much favorable comment. Notable among other recent 
symphony concerts was that of the Tonkiinstlerverein, de- 

(Continued on page 55) 





(Right) The Wood Carved Prince, ballet by Bell Bartok. Sketches especially made 


for the MustcaL Courter by Leo Pasetti, scenic director of the Munich Opera, who designed the 2 % 
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FRANZ SCHREKER’S IRRELOHE HAS 


. §UCCESSFUL PREMIERE 


Critics from All Over Germany Witness New Work of Much Disputed Comp Op 


IN COLOGNE 


Still Divided—Fine 


. Opini 





Performance Under Otto Klemperer 


_Cologne, March 29.—The event of the musical season in 
Cologne, and of the musical events in all Germany, took 
place last night: the premiére of Franz Schreker’s Irrelohe. 
The eyes of musical Germany were upon the Cologne muni- 
cipal opera house, and critics and professionals from all over 
the country came here to witness the baptism of Schreker’s 
latest work, the advent of which has been advertised for 
three years, during which Schreker as a composer has been 
the subject of lively dispute. Since he is still all but un- 
known outside of Germany, it is well to recall that during 
the war he became a sensational figure through the cham- 
pioning of one of the leading German critics, Paul Bek- 
ker, who boldly “announced” him as the greatest musico- 
dramatic genius since Wagner. Since then, on the strength 
of the successes of his works in Frankfort and other pzo- 
vincial places, Schreker has become the head of Germany’s 
leading conservatory, the State High School in Berlin; but 
more recently the disappointment caused by the performance 
of his operas in Berlin has not only shaken Schreker’s posi- 
tion, but also that of Bekker as the musical oracle of Ger- 
many, though the latter has been wise enough to publish 
what amounts to a partial recantation. 

It is comprehensible, then, that great curiosity centered 
upon this latest venture of a man whom a part of the public 
has been led to believe the successor of Wagner, and also 
that Schreker should have bent every effort to the realiza- 
tion of his artistic ideals in this work, for his entire reputa- 
tion is at stake. He is, indeed, reported to have said that 
for the first time he is fully satisfied with his own work, 
and has dedicated the opera to his wife. 

THe Curse or SENSUALITY. 

There would seem to be another reason for this dedica- 
tion, however, namely the subject of the drama itself. As 
in his former operas, especially in Die Gezeichneten, the 
subject is sensual love, carnal passion from which in some 
way or other man—or woman—must be redeemed. The re- 
demption is accomplished once by the power of music, an- 
other time by death. This time, in Irrelohe, the curse is 
wiped out by the marriage sacrament, the symbol of pure 
love. It is Schreker’s paan to his own domestic happiness. 


A RatLroap STATION FoR A TITLE. 

Irrelohe, the title, is a variant of “Irrenlohe,” the name of 
a railroad station near Bayreuth. It suggests weird thoughts, 
and to Schreker, obsessed by his favorite motive, it sug- 
gested a wild passion—the insane fire of sensuality that 
knows no laws and no bounds. In the opera, the text of 
which Schreker wrote himself, this passion is the hereditary 
curse of a race of nobles that inhabit the castle of Irrelohe. 
Every burgrave, generation after generation, is bound by 
this curse to seduce and violate whatever beautiful girl 
crosses his path. The late burgrave has seduced Lola, and 
her bastard son, Peter, is also the burgrave’s son. The man 
to whom she was betrothed, Christobald, and who disap- 
peared soon after the seduction, returns secretly each year 
on the fatal day, to set fire to a house belonging to the noble 
family. That is his vengeance. 

Peter, grown up, is in his‘turn betrothed to a pretty vil- 
lage girl, Eva, the forester’s daughter. She, inspired, for 
some strange reason, with the mission to remove the curse, 
visits the young count in the castle, and quite naturally falls 
in love with him. Strange enough, the hereditary seducer 
remembers the “curse” and, about to accept her free offer 
of herself, offers her honorable marriage instead. Poor 
Peter is persuaded to accept this arrangement, with this 
modest condition: that Eva does not dance the wedding 
dance with the count. 

This promise she forgets and as Peter tries to tear her 
from the count’s arms, he is strangled by the count. Eva’s 
words, “Peter is your brother,” come too late, and Peter 
dies. At that moment the castle begins to burn. Christo- 
bald is wreaking his supreme vengeance on the race. But 
the young count and countess leave the place, to “atone” 
for the past in marital bliss and so wipe out the curse. 

A “Stmpte” P tor. 

The action is simple enough and is easily understood by 
the spectators. (It begins to become incomprehensible 
only when one thinks about it, which is no handicap for 
operatic audiences in general.) There is no question that 
Schreker has a keen theatrical sense, and he proves it again 
in the construction of this piece, which does not lack dra- 
matic climaxes. The obviousness and baldly melodramatic 
tendency of the piece he covers with a film of symbolism. 
He symbolizes everything, even the lighting of his scenes. 
The second act is a sultry summer afternoon; nearing thun- 
derstorms symbolize the approaching disaster. Act III is 
a weird night scene; the flames that devour the castle are 
the symbol of purification. 

This symbolism is carried into the music to some extent. 
There are symbolic motives, all derived from the chief 
motive, that of the fire; and a symbolic “Stimmung,” ex- 
pressed by a quasi-modern, sometimes poly-tonal back- 
ground. The prelude of the first act illustrates—or sym- 
bolizes—the conflagration, and the chief esoteric events are 
illustrated in broadly conceived interludes. During the sing- 
ing of the principals the orchestra retires to a discreet accom- 
paniment. The vocal line is difficult because it delights in 
tremendous intervals. 

Apparently the score is most complex, but in reality it is 
not, for there is no real polyphony. The effects are essen- 
tially harmonic, and orchestral. The orchestral apparatus 
is enormous, and besides the usual “modern” instruments 
Schreker uses a mandolin and a harpsichord. It is not 
apparent why. (It was a real harpsichord, too, taken right 
out of the Cologne museum.) The chorus sings in the 
wedding scene, and the organ plays, of course. The tech- 
nical effort expended in the composition is astonishing, and 
the maximum of expressionistic and post-expressionistic 
effect is reached. But the substance is not helped thereby, 
for the actual musical inspiration is, if anything, even 
weaker than in Die Gezeichneten, though the specific banali- 
ties of that work seem to be avoided here. 

PerFroRMANCE Unper KLeMPeReR A Tour DE Force. 

Schreker’s work had the advantage of an excellent per- 
formance, as far as orchestra and ensemble was concerned. 


The fine Cologne Orchestra was not merely rehearsed, but 
drilled in every detail of the score. It is related that one 
stretch of ten bars required a whole hour's rehearsal alone. 
Klemperer, a conducting genius such as Germany has hardly 
another, knew the work virtually by heart, and the orches- 
tra played with all the beauty at its command. The singers, 
satisfactory on the whole, included Hammes as Peter, Men- 
zinsky as Christobald and Niggemeyer as the Count. Rose 
Pauly was the Eva, and Berta Grimm-Mittelmann, an ex- 
traordinary contralto, did the Lola. 

Outwardly the success was unquestionable. The premiére 
was four times over-subscribed, and the 300 seats reserved 
for the British Occupation Forces were all filled. Schreker 
and his collaborators, including Director Rémond, who acted 
as régisseur, and Aravantinos, the scene painter of the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper, were called out innumerable times and had 
to withstand torrents of enthusiasm. It is not unlikely, more- 
over, that the triumphal procession through the provinces 
which is still being made by Schreker’s last opera, Der 
Schatzgraber, may be repeated by its successor. But, to 
judge from the opinion of the Berlin critics, Schreker’s 
claim to the mantle of Wagner will not be enhanced there- 
by. Whether the next Schreker premiére will be awaited 
with such bated breath remains to be seen. HS. 


CLEVELAND TREATED TO 
UNUSUAL “POP” 


Ethyl Hayden Makes Local Debut 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 19.—Symphonies are _ gener- 
ally considered to be over the heads of a “popular” 
audience and few are the conductors willing to risk 
an attempt at presenting the whole of such work on a 
popular program. Nikolai Sokoloff, however, took his life 
in his hands on Sunday afternoon, April 13, and. listed 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony Pathetique as the main attrac- 
tion, realizing, probably, that if any symphony could get 
over it would be the great Russian’s masterpiece. He need 
not have worried, for, given the same inspired reading, al- 
most anything would have succeeded. Mr. Sokoloff has 
always been especially fine as a conductor of Russian music, 
but at this performance he quite outdid himself. The thun- 
derous applause which followed cach movement showed the 
marked approbation felt by the sizable audience. The second 
and third movements were especially well done, the orches- 
tra being compelled to rise in response to the plaudits which 
followed the latter as well as at the end of the whole work. 

The soloist of the occasion was Francts Sadlier, promi- 
nent Cleveland basso, whose rich and powerful voice was 
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heard to advantage in Wotan’s Farewell, from Die Walkiire, 
and the artist was recalled several times at its conclusion. 

Excerpts from the Wagnerian music-dramas made up the 
balance of the program—the prelude to Lohengrin, the Bac- 
chanale from Tannhauser, and the Ride of the Valkyries 
from Die Walkiire being rendered in a manner entirely in 
keeping with the high standard set earlier in the afternoon. 

Ernyt HAYDEN AND THE FINAL PRoMENADE, 

On Tuesday evening, April 15, occurred the last of the 
special series of promenade concerts which the orchestra has 
given this season. The program was of a popular nature, the 
excellence of which, both in content and execution, merited 
a larger hearing. The audience, however, made up in enthu- 
siasm what it lacked in size. 

The outstanding feature of the evening was the local 
debut of the young soprano, Ethyl Hayden, who, by the 
way, is the recently acquired wife of Louis Edlin, formerly 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Orchestra. Miss Hayden is 
blessed with a remarkably sweet voice, which she uses skill- 
fully. Not only is her tone pure, warm and of a volume 
adequate to fill any ordinary hall, but she also interprets 
her songs in a very pleasing manner, Depuis le Jour, from 
Charpentier’s Louise, was truly the song of a lovesick 
maiden, and the lighter moods of the group of songs which 
followed later were expressed no less effectively. She was 
compelled to add two numbers to the programmed list before 
the audience would let her go. 

The orchestra’s part of the program was also splendidly 
done. It included the Danse Macabre by Saint-Saéns, 
Slavonic Dance No. 1 by Dvorak, a Johann Strauss waltz, 
and the amusing scherzo, the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, by 
Dukas, as well as some Wagner and Beethoven. Several 
encores were added for good measure. E. D. 


Rotarians Glad to Present May Peterson 

After May Peterson’s recent recital, under the auspices of 
the Rotary Club in Amarillo, Texas, the Rotary Club 
Weekly, Wheels, wrote as follows: “Besides the control 
of a wonderful voice, May Peterson has a way of touching 


the heartstrings of her audience and every person in the 
auditorium last Friday evening was for her from the time 
she opened her recital until she finished. The wonderful 
flowers, the tremendous applause and above all the intense 


attention given her is proof sufficient that we made no mis 
take in presenting Miss Peterson.” 


Easton Star at Winston-Salem Festival 


Directly after her recital in Kansas City, Florence Easton 
will go to the Winston-Salem, N. C., Music Festival, where 
she is appearing as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Thaddeus Rich, on May 10, 


Scott Songs at Town Hall, May 7 
A group of John Prindle Scott's songs will be featured 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 7, at Town Hall, New York, 
as part of the program of the American Composers’ con- 
cert. 





FRANZ SCHREKER’S OPERA, IRRELOHD, JUST PRODUCED AT COLOGNE. 


(1) The composer (etching from life, by M. Fingesten); (2) Torch Dance at the Wedding, Act III; (8) Noon in the 
Fields, Act II. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THIRD STATE CONVENTION OF THE 
NEW YORK FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


rhe third State convention of the New York F. M. C. 
was held in Albany April 24, 25 and 26, at the Hotel Ten 
ltyck. The Federation was the guest of the Monday Musi- 
cal ( lub 

Thursday morning, April 24, was given over to the regis- 
tration of delegates, Twenty delegates were registered: 
Albany Morning Musical Club, Mrs. James H. Hendric; 
Albany Morning Musical Club, Mrs. Kenny; Albany Music 
Teachers’ Association, Miss Elmans; Brooklyn Philomela, 
Ktta Hamilton Morris; Ellenville Musical Club, Mrs, Henry 
Horton; Jamaica Musical Society, Mrs. John Rumph; 
Jamaica Musical Society, Mrs. Harry North; New York City 
Chamber Musical Society, Carolyn Beebe; New York City 
Musical Association, Edna Marione; New York City Musi- 
cal Association, Edna West; Rochester Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Garner; Syracuse Morning Musical Club, Mrs. 
Gladys Bush; Syracuse Morning Musical Club, Mrs. Kanar ; 
Syracuse Morning Musical Club, Mrs. Vibbard; Saratoga 
Practice Club, Miss Carragan; Schenectady Women's Club, 
Mrs. Chadwick; Troy Study Club, Mrs. Lasher; Troy 
Study Club, Lueretia Mackenzie; Watertown Monday Musi 
cal Club, Harold Cleveland; Watertown Monday Musical 
Club, Mrs. FE. S, Lansing. 


Trurspay AFTERNOON, 


The formal opening in the afternoon had an address of 
welcome by Elizabeth Hoffman, president of the Monday 
Musical Club, The acknowledgment of the presence of the 
Federation in the city was made by John Boyd Thatcher, 
city treasurer, who represented the Mayor. Response was 
made by the president of the New York Federation, Edna 
Marione Springer. She dwelt particularly on the wonder- 
ful spirit of harmony permeating the proceedings of com- 
mittees, and splendid cooperation during the past two years. 
Edna May Van Voorhes, corres- 
chairman of publicity. Miss Van 
Voorhes deplored the fact that official correspondence was 
entirely ignored by the clubs, The contemplated State 
Hulletin was for this reason impossible. Mrs. Harry Leon- 
ard Vibbard of Syracuse, treasurer, reported all bills paid 
and a creditable balance on hand. Mme. Grace Hamlin, 
chairman of extension, reported the addition of six senior 
and three junior clubs 

\ report was read from Caroline Lowe, chairman of 
American music, showing that during the past year three 
concerts had been given at Wanamaker’s, New York City, 
and one at Aeolian Hall. These concerts were entirely of 
American compositions and were rendered by American 
artists. Two similar concerts are to be given during Music 
Week, May 7, Town Hall, and May 9, Aeolian Hall. 

The chairman of chamber music, Carolyn Beebe, had 
written on the subject for various magazines, addressed 
clubs and answered many letters of inquiry about the sub- 
ject. The committee of presentation, which includes giving 
young artists an opportunity to be heard after audition, 
reported one audition, but as only voice and piano were 
represented, it was not possible to give a formal concert. 
Mrs. Robert W. Sueddon is chairman of this work. 

Mrs, Jean Newell Barrett of Albany, chairman of sug- 
gestions and expression, a bureau designed to promote ex- 
change of ideas and programs, said that the clubs seemed 
apathetic in the matter, and letters met with no response. 
Mrs. Worcester R, Warner, national chairman of budget, 
spoke of becoming a member of the Federation as forming 
a mighty. army for the advancement of music, each club a 
perfectly drilled platoon. She also spoke of the proposed 


Keports were given by 
ponding secretary and 
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advance in dues which is being submitted to the clubs by 
the means of a questionnaire; 1,535 were sent out with 
1,200 follow-up letters, and scarcely one-third of the clubs 
responded. 

Telegrams of congratulation and good will were read 
from Mrs. John F, Lyons of Texas, national president, and 
Mrs. Cecil Frankle, national vice-president, Los Angeles, 
Cal. George Gartland of New York was unable to be 
present and sent a letter thanking the Federation for its 
help in the stimulation of music in schools, Helen Harri- 
son Mills, editor of National Bulletin, told of the struggles 
of getting an official organ, which is now three years old. 
Twelve thousand copies are sent to the Federation clubs 
each month without charge. The work is all voluntary with 
the exception of one paid secretary. Mrs. Mills asked for 
news, not social but musical, not names but important items 
such as the forming of new clubs, American programs, etc. 

Howard Clark Davis made a report as chairman of 
public school music, He regretted that so many people 
knew nothing of the Federation of Music and sounded the 
keynote that “By booming music, the club or teacher or 
artist eventually booms himself.” 

Tuurspay Evenine. 

In the evening the delegates were invited to be the guests 
of the Monday Musical Club of Albany, at their concert in 
Chancellors Hall, under the direction of Elmer A, Tidmarsh. 
It was a musical treat; about sixty-five voices sang a well 
arranged program. Special mention must be made of the 
splendid work at the piano by Mrs. George D, Elwell. 
Royal Dadmun proved an interesting soloist. 

Fripay Morninc, 

On Friday morning, April 25, a round table discussion 
was led by Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett of Albany, Student 
membership was covered by Mrs. Charles Garner of the 
Tuesday Musical Club of Rochester. There are seventy- 
three student members who are gradually transferred to 
active membership. At the present time about fifty per 
cent, of the senior club were once in the student rank, 
Mrs. Rogers of Watertown also told of their junior student 
club, which gives programs each month and finally enter- 
tains the parent organization. This movement to train 
young minds not only to perform but also to listen, under- 
stand and appreciate, is most important in the forward 
work of the Federation. It was noted with regret that out 
of the several evening and morning concerts only two Amer- 
ican artists were used. 

Associate membership—whether it should have representa- 
tion, and requirements for active club membership—was 
also discussed. 

Mrs. Mackenzie of Waterford gave an interesting ac- 
count of her experience with children’s concerts. The 
interest and appreciation of the children was most unusual, 
but none of them seemed to be familiar with the old folk 
songs. 

Howard Clark Davis, State chairman of public school 
music, gave excellent advice on concerted work by the 
women to get what they wanted musically by not re-electing 
school board members who seemed opposed to progress. 
More credits are given in New York State for outside music 
instruction than in any other State. Credits help the pri- 
vate teacher by requiring pupils to complete nearly forty 
weeks of consecutive work, by which the teacher profits. 
Vocal music seems to be sacrificed for instrumental. 

Mrs. Allen of Watertown spoke most interestingly of an 
orchestra of twenty-seven men and boys connected with 
their club, which did most enthusiastic and efficient work, 
even to the point of accepting outside engagements. Many 
practical suggestions and general interchange of ideas made 
the morning session a most profitable one. 

Frimay AFTERNOON, 

The afternoon session was devoted to twelve-minute talks. 
Carolyn Beebe, herself an artist of note in the chamber 
music field, gave the development of this branch of music 
from the ancient times when kings kept their private quar- 
tets and trios. Music of this type has been written around 
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some instrument played by an artist of note. She also 
emphasized the point that in a chamber music organization 
every performer must be an artist, listening to each theme 
as developed by another, and joining joyfully when his own 
part comes. 

Russell Carter, State supervisor of music, one of the five 
State supervisors in the entire United States, reported defi- 
nite musical instruction was given in over 400 schools in 
this State. High schools have a definite musical subject 
each year of the four year course. Regent counts are given 
for outside work in music. Lack of knowledge among the 
teachers is the chief drawback, but is rapidly being cor- 
rected, as the teachers are frequently doing summer work 
in order to keep up with the work. Mr. Carter insisted 
that unless competent instruction is given in the lower 
grades, the entire system falls down. 

A telegram was read from C. M, Tremaine, director of 
the National Bureau for Advancement of Music, regretting 
his inability to be present on account of illness. A letter 
from Daniel Mayer, N. Y., as first life member in the 
New York State Federation, was read. Louise Keppel, 
chairman of junior work, spoke of a club of young boys, 
ranging in age from eight to twelve, who sang with beautiful 
tone and were able to improvise on a given theme in parts. 
This Kips Bay Boy Glee Club comes from down town East 
Side New York. They work diligently, and become enthu- 
siastic members of the Federation. Etta Hamilton Morris 
of Brooklyn, director of the largest woman’s chorus in that 
city, spoke on the subject, Is Music an Essential, pointing 
out that if it is indispensable people are willing to pay for it. 

The Philomela, chiefly composed of business girls, has 
tripled in membership in nine years. It manages its own 
advertising and other business functions; gives the biggest 
and best artists, preferably Americans, at low prices, and 
features special student tickets at 40 cents. It has never 
had any backing but its own individual efforts. Mrs. Mor- 
ris emphasized the fact that genuine love for music “from 
the top to the bottom” socially arid financially is the only 
thing that will ever bring the musical millenium. 

This session closed with an address by Jane Cathcart, 
founder and president of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, New York City. This organization develops young 
professional artists, and gives them a chance to appear 
publicly, expense being borne by the Club. The dues are 
small and the’ advantages of being a member great. The 
success of the organization has been phenomenal, and one 
feels it is due most of all to the breadth of vision, and 
ability to back up that vision by practical achievement, 
which is the chief characteristic of its founder. 

At 4:30, Colonel William Gorham Rice gave a demodn- 
stration of Carillons of Belgium and Holland, illustrated by 
phonograph records. 

Fripay Eveninc. 

In the evening a Federation banquet was held in the 
ballroom of the Ten Eyck. In the absence of Hon, Charles 
L. Guy, who was slated as toastmaster, the office was filled 
most admirably by Joseph Priaulx. 

Other speakers were: Roessle McKinney, president of the 
Albany Community Chorus; Howard Clark Davis, chair- 
man of public school music; Ralph G. Winslow, supervisor 
of music in public schools; Elizabeth Hoffman, president of 
the Monday Musical Club; Arthur M. See, secretary- 
manager Eastman School, Rochester; Mrs. James Q. Bar- 
cus, president of the Children’s Community Chorus, and 
Madame Marione, president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, ' 

SatTurDAY Morninc. 

The session on Saturday morning, April 26, was a closed 
session for delegates and club members. The names of 
twenty-one directors were posted on Friday and elected 
unanimously on Saturday morning. This Board of Direc- 
tors retired and elected the following State officers for the 
coming two year term: President, Mrs. Harry Leonard 
Vibbard of Syracuse; first vice-president, Etta Hamilton 
Morris of Brooklyn; second vice-president, Caroline Lowe 
of New York; third vice-president, Mrs, Howard Chadwick 
of Schenectady; secretary, Mrs. Jerome Fort of Oneida; 
corresponding secretary, Catherine Seymour of Syracuse; 
treasurer, Mrs, Jean Newell Barrett of Albany. 

A resolution was passed that C. M. Tremaine, Edna West 
and Hon, Charles L. Guy be made honorary members of 
the New York State Federation of Music Clubs. Other 
resolutions were passed thanking the Monday Musical Club 
for its hospitality and many others for their part in making 
the convention a great success. E. H. M. 


Activities of Maude Doolittle 


Maude Doolittle will be the piano soloist at the opening 
of the new Story and Clark headquarters at 33 West 57th 
Street on Thursday afternoon, May 1, at 2.30 o’clock. On 
the afternoon of May 7 at the same time, Mrs. Doolittle 
will give an entire recital at Story & Clark’s. 

On May 4 an interesting musicale will be given by Mrs, 
Doolittle at the Jackson Heights Community Club House. 
Some of the children on the program will play toy instru- 
ments, besides taking dictation at the board—rhythmic, 
melodic and harmonic dictation, singing chords and playing 
piano solos. One of the features of the afternoon will be 
class singing of Mother Goose Rhymes, composed by Mrs. 
Doolittle, with several of the pupils playing the accom- 
paniments. 

Mrs. Doolittle is the head of the Meca (signifying Music 
Embodying the Creative Arts) School at Jackson Heights, 
with headquarters at 164 22nd Street, and her Carnegie 
Hall studios are at studio 827. 


Hans Hess to Feature American Works 


Hans Hess, the prominent cellist, who will play in Man- 
hattan (Kans.) on May 6, the Boellmann Variations with 
orchestra, will feature a trio by Frederick Ayres, the well 
known American composer, the following day, May 7, when 
the Hans Hess Trio will give the evening’s program. Other 
trios on the program will be Beethoven’s No. 3 and Godard’s 
No, 2, and Mr. Hess will also render a group of cello solos 
including Godard’s Sur le lac, Frederick Ayres’ Elegy 
(dedicated to Mr. Hess), and Saint-Saens’ allegro appas- 
sionata. 


Cuthbert to Sing in Ocean City 
Ocean City, N. J., will hear Frank Cuthbert in recital at 
the Hotel Flanders on Thursday afternoon, May 15. The 
baritone will be presented by the Penn Hall Music Club. 
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bel canto. —New York Staats-Zeitung. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE TEACHER OF SINGING 


By George E. Shea 











\ distinguished nose, ear, and throat specialist has re- 
cently published a work on vocal hygiene, from which an 
extracted chapter has since appeared in a musical periodical, 
Although this extract has much that should be pondered 
over by instructors, it nevertheless is in effect an 
indictment of the average singing teacher as one who grabs 
any and all pupils knocking at his door, and who teaches 
which busies itself not a whit 
with their bodies, brains, health, habits, troubles and psy- 
chology, but solely with their “voices.” In justice, it were 
well to dispel such an impression and to dissipate the doubts 
which, as a consequence, might well beset voice students 
and their parents and backers, The authoritative statement 
if a physician carries much weight, and in the present case 
it fosters a tendency in the public mind to appraise the pro- 
fession of the teaching of singing as one marked by incom- 
petency, ignorance, and dubious ethical standards. 

tly maligned teacher of singing is not just a 
‘ice development and artistic musical expres- 
sion only he merely that. If he is to succeed he 
must be to his pupils a guide, counselor and friend. If he 
has any standing in his profession he comprehends clearly 
sana in corpore sano is indispensable in a singer's 
career, and he lays down for the pupil rules of physical 
conduct and mental discipline. The thoroughgoing teacher 
of singing watches over his pupils in all that can contribute 
to or detract from their steady development under his in- 
struction; their progress, their satisfaction in it, their en- 
success before the public make up the essence of the 
material and spiritual reward 
extended quotations from the aforesaid book 
rheir implications and assumptions are 
disturbing even if based only on exceptional observations 
At any rate, each teacher can profitably say: “Am I like 
that If | am | must clean house!” 

(he specialist says: “For some years the writer has been 
endeavoring, with only indifferent success he must admit, 
to encourage teachers of singing to do something more than 
simp'y to ‘try out the voice’ when a pupil presents herself 
to study The intoning of a few bars at the piano or the 
hearing of some simple song is all that the maestro demands 
before voice lessons are started. Nothing is known of the 
physical condition of the candidate, and it is usually thought 
that all one requires is a beautiful or even just merely a 
good voice,” and that hard work will do the rest. No 
fallacy exists; for the factors which go to make a 
so numerous that one can hardly under- 
all down, much less to study them at 
first hand. Many a singer with good natural gifts fails 
miserably because of some unconsidered fault of person- 
ality or mentality which could have been adjudged by the 
to be irremediable at the outset. Or again, 
failure may result from utter disregard of simple, easily 
controllable elements. It would be of everlasting benefit to 
all concerned if the teacher at his first interview with a 
pupil should ask for the co-operation of the laryngologist 
who has paid some attention to the voice problem, and 
secure from him a written report of his findings including 
his opinion as to the possible development of the voice 
under certain natural physical handicaps which so often 
are joined with good talent.” 
theoretical soundness of this last declara- 

all that precedes it would appear to be 
predicated upon the assumption that the singing teacher is 
a visionary and unpractical ignoramus, If the “maestro” 
starts “after a few bars at the piano,” then it is 
indeed a joke to call him maestro. If he is content to “know 
nothing of the physical condition of the candidate,” then he 
“it is usually thought” by him that 
is sufficient, then he is 
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is no maestro at all; if 
“a beautiful or merely good voice” 


no maestro; if he lacks the “practiced eye” and the brains 
and experience to consider thoroughly “faults of personality 
or mentality irremediably fatal to a career,” he is not a 
maestro, The ability to perceive these things is part of the 
equipment of any teacher who is true to himself and who 
loves and honors his profession. 

It is but fair to credit the American teacher (leaving the 
“maestro” in his own country) with the posse ssion of some 
litt'e general knowledge and acumen. If “simple, easily 
controllable elements” are perceived by the doctor, why may 
the teacher also not have glimpsed them? If it is admis- 
sible that the doctor may know something about matters in 
the province of the singing teacher, is it not equally admis- 
sible that the teacher may have reasonably definite working 
ideas about the structure of the body, its organs and their 


GEORGE E. SHBA, 
teacher of voice and operatic acting. 


functions, as well as about the influence of mentality upon 
vocalism and of personality upon success? Why assume 
the teacher to be unconscious of or indifferent to these 
factors? Certainly as regards a probable knowledge of 
psychology, both the throat specialist and the singing 
teacher start from scratch, 

Far from accepting the prospective pupil “after a few 
bars at the piano,” the worthy teacher considers not only 
the vocal possibilities of the candidate (as to voice quality, 
range, volume, intensity, flexibility and spontaneity), but 
also measures his pitch-sense, musicianship, musical feeling, 
his education, speech-normality, physique, looks, manners 
and mannerisms, and he then weighs all these against the 
ambitions of the candidate and pronounces the verdict. 

Turbinate, septums, adenoids, crossed arytenoids, etc., 
are the special business of the laryngologist, and we are 
grateful in having recourse to his skill in their observation 
and treatment; nevertheless, in the ensuing case of “Doro- 
thy” imagined by the doctor-author, are there not several 
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facts that any intelligent teacher would have detected with- 
out the help of a physician, and would have set about cor- 
recting or aving corrected ? 

A small-town “Dorothy” comes to New York and finds 

“a great number of singing teachers who are more than 
anxious to ‘work out’ Dorothy's salvation.” Two years 
later Dorothy finds herself “in the hands of her sixth sing- 
ing teacher who has torn down all the work done by the 
previous five confreres,” and who “finds his pupil has come 
to an impasse.” “In desperation a laryngologist’s advice is 
sought.” The doctor’s examination shows that “the chest 
muscles are undeveloped and Dorothy stands and walks 
with a crooked spine. There is in consequence a good deal 
of lung tissue that is only partially filled with air. The girl 
is awkward in every movement. She knows nothing about 
diet or exercise.” Then follow adenoids and similar facts 
from the special province of the laryngologist, the doctor 
recommending several operations; these are vetoed by the 
teacher, “who says that a month or more of interruption of 
lessons cannot be tolerated. He has to make his living, too, 
and would have sent the girl in before, but felt sure that 
the inevitable would happen; namely, that the doctor would 
consider it his bounden duty to find something to operate 
on. The girl goes back home .. . and probably wants to die.” 

Altogether a heartening picture of the incapacity, Voracity, 
and blind and conscienceless egoism of a “sample” singing 
te acher and of five of his colleagues ! If this résumés the 
doctor's experience with teachers of singing and his estimate 
of them, it is less surprising that he has not, as he states, 
been very successful in securing their co-operation. 

The author further affirms that such cases are met with 
daily. And he makes the incontestable and praiseworthy 
declaration that “it is our duty as medical men to spread 
the gospel of early and thorough examination of all would- 
be candidates,” 

Many of our capable voice teachers (who are neither 
ignorant charlatans nor hungry crooks) would applaud, in 
theory, this suggestion of an early examination of me Be 
students, but there are at least three obstacles in the way: 
(1) The student does not think it necessary, believing him- 
self to be of normal health and conformation; (2) the 
student does think he cannot afford it, for without that 
expenditure he is already put to it to meet expenses and 
nourish himself adequately; he might, at a pinch, pay the 
single examination fee, but how about the costs of pro- 
longed treatment and possible operations? And despite his 
resolute assumption of normal health he secretly feels, like 
quite a few other good citizens, that “you go to a doctor to 
find out that you are ill”; (3) the student fears the risk in 
the choice of a throat specialist as well as the danger of 
ill-advised operations. Our author himself says: “The re- 
sults of unsuccessful or faulty operations will always con- 
front us”; he speaks of “too much radical surgery,” and 
adds: “nothing taken out (in operations) can ever be re- 
placed.” This reassures us as to his own individual pru- 
dence, but hardly as to that of his colleagues, and in this 
connection we are in no wise comforted by the cases he 
cites of five of his singer-patients. For one reason or an- 
other, four of these five left our specialist and submitted 
to operations at the hands of other laryngologists, whose 
diagnosis followed by operations proved disastrous to each 
of the four patients. This is alarming expert testimony 
and a frightful percentage of failure in nose and throat 
treatment. This record alone would furnish a sufficiently 
powerful reason as to why laryngologists “cannot secure 
the co-operation of both singing teachers and parents” in 
this matter of a preparatory examination. 

The conscientious vocal teacher—and there are many 
such—is himself a student, a reader of much that pertains 
to his specialty, a seeker after the truth, and a person of a 
certain education, and, as such, awake to the progress of 
science. He has to be an acute observer of the physiology 
and the psychology of his pupils, with whose mentality, 
conduct, and health rules he concerns himself from the 
very start. His services in his profession and his sacrifices 
for his pupils frequently approach the abnegation of the 
medical practitioner. He is not a bandit, nor conscience- 
less, nor ill informed. There are black sheep in every 
profession, but they are a small minority in the ranks of 
the teachers of singing. 

{[Footnote: The present writer is in accord with the 
author hereinabove mentioned, Dr. Irving Wilson Voorhees, 
in citing his name and his book, Hygiene of the Voice, 
because both author and reviewer are actuated by altruistic 
motives in presenting from different angles the case for 
the protection of voice students, the author pointing out 
what he believes the teacher lacks and should know, the 
reviewer telling what he believes the average singing 
teacher does know and practises in the student’s behalf,] 


Thelma Given Says Artist Must Study 
Audiences 


“A violinist of course must study technic, interpretation; 
in fact, all branches of music, and another important thing 
besides,” says Thelma Given. “That other subject,” the pop- 
ular young violinist continues, “is audiences. You never will 
know all there is to know about them as long as you live, 
so begin early, is my advice to all aspirants to the concert 
platform. After I had played in public a few times I dis- 
covered that an audience has a character often as strongly 
outlined as an individual. Enthusiasm, appreciation, cor- 
diality—also disgust and boredom—are strongly contagious. 
Some sentiment usually determines the character of an 
audience. People like to be happy, like to be enthusiastic, 
and will be if you give them half a chance.” 


Activities of Conal O’C. Quirke’s Pupils 
Mme, Grace Leslie, contralto, who recently gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Town Hall, is entering on her fourth con- 
secutive season as soloist in Dr. Potter’s West Side Uni- 


tarian Church, and also at Temple Israel, Bronx. Milo 
Miloradovich, late of the Wagnerian Opera Company, has 
been engaged as soprano soloist at Calvary M. E. Church, 
East Orange, N. J.; Sarah Campbell, as soprano soloist 
at St. Michael’s Church, Flushing, N. Y., and George Djmos, 
as tenor soloist at the Van der Vere Park M. E. Church, 
ve There are also several others active before the 
public. 


Rose Florence Singers Heard on Radio 


On April 22, the singers from the studio of Rose Flor- 
ence of San Francisco were heard in a radio concert. 
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| RECORD! 
75 PERFORMANCES 


with both the Special Boheme- 
_ Butterfly Company and The All- 
/ Star San Carlo Opera. 


ae. STILL ANOTHER 









And in addition— 


14 CONCERTS 


silat from September 20—March 15. 


Miss Fitziu appeared in Boheme, Madam Butterfly, Tosca, Pagliacci and 
The Jewels of the Madonna. 


“A glorious voice, one that is thrilling and em- 
powering in climaxes and sweet and suave in 
tender scenes. Her acting was realistic and her 
performance was one of sheer delight all the way 
through.”—Jndtanapolis Star, January 14, 1924. 


Management: FORTUNE GALLO Aeolian Hall, New York 
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NEW HAVEN ENJOYING CLOSING 
RECITALS OF A BUSY SEASON 


Zimbalist, Salmond, Hutcheson, Irene Wilder, Lenox String 
Quartet, Weber Male Quartet and Many Local 
Artists Heard 

New Haven, Conn., April 10.—Efrem Zimbalist was 
greeted by a large and. representative audience when he ap- 
peared at the Shubert Theater on March i The program 
included numbers by Bach, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, York 
towen, Sarasate and Rimsky- Korsakoff- Zimbalist. Emanuel 
tay’s accompaniments were the acme of artistry and sym- 
pathy 





SaLMonD-HutTCHESON IN JoINT RECITAL. 

The third concert of the sixth season in the Albert Arnold 
Sprague chamber concert series was given on March 7 in 
Sprague Memorial Hall by Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and 
Felix Salmond, cellist. The program consisted of sonatas 
by Brahms (F, op. 99), largo and scherzo from Chopin's 
G minor (op. 65) and Beethoven in A (op. 69). The artists 
were in especially fine form and brought forth hearty ap- 
plause from the capacity audience which greeted them. Mrs, 
Frederick Shutleff Coolidge has, made it possible for New 
Haveners to enjoy such artists by the paying of a nominal 
entrance fee 

Tue Lenox Srrainc Quartet With Artuur WHITING 

The program for the last of Arthur Whiting’s exposi 
tions for this season was given at Sprague Memorial Hall 
on March 24 by the Lenox String Quartet before an enthusi- 
astic and representative audience. Haydn's string quartet 
in F major, op. 77, opened the program and was given a 
scholarly reading. Two movements, lento and vivo, from 
Koldaly’s Serenade, proved to be a most interesting work 
for violin, viola and cello, Brahms’ string quartet with 
piano closed the program and was rendered with fine artis- 
try. Mr Whiting was never in better form and the en 
semble was remarkably fine. _It was a splendid finale to a 
series of illuminating and interesting expositions. 

Boston's Wener Quartet Gives Concert. 

Under the auspices of the New Haven Woman's Club the 

Weber Male Quartet gave a fine concert in the ballroom of 
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the New Haven Lawn Club before a capacity audience of 
club members.and guests. A program of variety and merit 
was excellently rendered, F. G. Field, baritone, was obliged 
to respond with two encores. The ensemble work of the 
quartet was excellent. 

Irene Wiper Hearp. 

Mrs. William P. Tuttle opened her spacious home on 
March 12 for a Lenten musicale given by Irene Wilder of 
New York, who has many friends in New Haven and vicin- 
ity. Her program was one of excellence and variety. Mrs. 
Wilder’s fascinating personality, histrionic art, luscious voice 
and artistry combined to give her capacity audience an 
afternoon of rare pleasure and delight. Mrs, Clarence B. 
ss wet was at the piano. 

Amprose Music Ciup Has Fine ProcraM. 

tes ple recital of the St. Ambrose Music Club was 
held on the evening of March 12 in Center Church House, 
when the program featured male guests exclusively, repre- 
senting some of the best talent in New Haven, — whom 
were Thomas Wall, John D. Stevenson, bassos; O. Whit- 
field, Horace L. Smith, tenors; Milon Stone bed Charles 
Kullman, baritones; Ralph Linsley, pianist; James Tuthill 
and William E. Brown, accompaniments. The program of 
compositions by living composers was ably arranged by 
Grace Burnes Munson and Belle Loper Slater, and was 
heartily enjoyed by a very large and enthusiastic audience. 
The president of the club, Marion Wickes Fowler, an- 
nounced the plans for music week, as she is chairman of 
program, and is receiving the hearty co-operation of all 
musicians in the city. 

Notes. 

Center Church House was filled with the many friends of 
the popular and talented contralto, Grace Walker Nichols, 
and Antoinette Brett Farnham, pianist, when they gave a 
delightful recital on the evening of March 13. Compositions 
by Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Schubert, Foster, Brans- 
combe, Bax, Del Riego, and others made up the program, 
which was most artistically rendered. 

Enrico Batelli gave a unique and illuminating pupils’ re- 
cital in his studio on the evening of March 3, when all 
compositions rendered were his own. In variety and scope 
they were remarkable, as vocal and piano solos, with cello 
obligato, quartets for male, female and mixed voices were 
featured, all of which reflected credit on both the composer 
and his pupils. A large audience enjoyed a delightful pro- 


gram. 

H. Frank Bozyan, Mus.B., instructor in organ playing 
in the Yale School of Music, alsc assistant University or- 
ganist, gave two recitals on the Newberry Organ in Wool- 
sey Hall, the first one on the evening of March 14 and the 
second on the afternoon of March 27, before large audiences. 
The programs featured the best in organ repertory and were 
executed with artistry and fine display of registration. 

The third informal recital in the series given by students 
in the Yale School of Music took place in Woolsey Hall on 
March 8, when the following organ a were featured: 
Mary Clapp Howell, Albert Ives leman and Marian 
Keller. They were accorded enthusiastic applause, which 
was well deserved. 

It was with keen interest that New Haveners received 
the annouricement of two appointments recently made at 
the Yale School of Music, by which two of the popular 
favorites among the instructors were made assistant pro- 
fessors. Bruce Simonds, pianist, is now the assistant pro- 
fessor in the history of music, while Ellsworth Grumman 
is assistant professor in piano. Both of these talented musi- 
cians are graduates of Yale and have attained a high posi- 
tion in the esteem and regard of New Haveners, who take 
as much pleasure in the honor conferred upon them as 
does Bridgeport, which claims them both as her ae » 


Music Week at Wanamaker Auditorium 


A gala organ festival, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, in association with the 
American Guild of Organists, the Society of Theater Or- 
organist, and the Wanamaker Concert Direction, will occur 
Monday, May 5, to Saturday, May 10, inclusive, at 2,30 
p. m., and admission is free. 

The programs follow: 


Monday, May 5—The Organ and American Composers, Organists: 
Clarence Watters, organist Christ Church, Rye , om arren 
Gehrken, organist St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Brovklys. Speaker: 
T. Tertius Noble, president National Association of Organists, and 
organist St. Thomas’ Church, New York City, 

uesday, May 6—The Organ and American a Organists: 
“ h Porter, Chicago; steraee Matthewson. 

Wednesday, May 7— Motion Picture and Music, with program 
presented by Society of Theater Organists. Preqgiats: Robert Berent- 
sen, organist Eastman Theater, Rochester, N. Y., and John Priest, 
organist —— ha oe New York City. 

hursday, 8—The Organ. and Ensemble Music. Organist, 
Edwin ote ianist, Isador Gorn; Oboeist, Engelbert Brenner; 
Mozart String Quartet. 

Friday, May 9—American Guild of Organists. Organist: Frank 
L, Sealy, warden of the American Guild of Organists, assisted by 
singers to be announced, 

Saturday, May 10—The Organ and Choral Music. Combined 
choirs (60 voices) of Church of The Ascension and Church of The 
Incarnation; double quartet of soloists. Organists: Jessie Craig 
Adams and John Doane. 


Seismit-Doda Artists Active 


Mme. Leon Benoti, of Canada, is now making her home 
in Forth Worth, Texas, and has been engaged as soloist at 
a new $100,000 church there. Mme. Benoit sang recently 
over the Radio Station WBAP, and in commenting on the 
recital the Ft. Worth Star- Telegram stated that she pro- 
vided a program of exceptional beauty. 

Lotta Miles (Florence Reuti), the possessor of a rich 
mezzo soprano voice and a graceful personality, is winning 
success in the musical revue, I’ll Say She Is. She was 
well received when this production was given in Buffalo 
recently. 

Helen Marshall (Mrs. A. Rifkind), an accomplished con- 
cert mezzo soprano whose repertory includes works in 
several languages, recently filled two engagements at the 
Temple Beth Emeth of Flatbush, Brooklyn, and delighted 
her audiences on both occasions. 

The foregoing singers all are artist-pupils of Maestro 
Seismit-Doda, well known musician of Ne ew York. 


Schmitz to Hold Summer Classes in 
Madison, Wis. 
The E. Robert Schmitz Piano Master Classes, which are 
to be held in Madison, Wis., this summer, instead of in 
Chicago, will draw to that “four lake city of Wisconsin” 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 

“At nineteen years,” writes the famous bandmaster, “I had 
just received an offer to conduct a theatrical orchestra on its 
first tour of the States. The alacrity of acceptance is 
strongly marked in my countenance.” (Rice photo) 





prominent teachers and musicians from all parts of the 
country. True to his belief that broad-mindedness must 
be a cardinal virtue of a true musician Mr. Schmitz offers 
a training which expounds the law of opposites to a marked 
degree—in his principles of technic the range of opposites 
is wide and constant; in the Interpretation Class the works 
studied are from early classic to ultra modern, that one’s 
version may run the full gamut of musical expression; and 
in the course in science the laws of mechanics, physiology 
and psychology are studied. The-scientific analysis of the 
laws of tone production which Mr. Schmitz presents in his 
Technic Class offers an understanding of tone color which 
has grown out of the modern piano and the unlimited color- 
ful vision of the modern school of composition, ee is 
recognized by musicians and scientists as epoch-making. 

This year’s will be the fifth summer master class Mr. 
Schmitz has held in America. 
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‘‘Her name is on every tongue where music is recognized” 


—Los Angeles Examiner. 


TIFFANY 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 








Typical Tiffany Tributes, 1923-1924 


Today her name is on every tongue where music is recognized. Her beautiful voice, 
with its pure lyric quality, its splendid carrying power, has ripened and developed to an 
enhanced verve and a more subtle sympathy.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


Marie Tiffany was welcomed with an ovation and many beautiful bouquets. Miss 
Tiffany displayed a full, satisfying soprano voice used with skill, and the discrimination of 
mature musicianship.—Isabe/ Morse Jones, Los Angeles Times. 


We know that her top notes are like those of the flute, but did not know that her 


intermediate quality contained such rare colors of warm expression. 
—Car/l Bronson, Los Angeles Herald. 


She has an unusually fine voice with luscious tones, the 
quality of which is maintained with perfect equality through- 
out the entire range and she uses it with the distinction of an 
artist with a charming personality——Charles Woodman, San 
Francisco Call. 


Miss Tiffany gave the finest vocal entertainment heard in 
Greenville since Gluck, Galli-Curci, Schumann-Heink and 
other super-stars of opera were heard at Textile Hall. There 
is something about the artist which exerts a strong pull on 
her hearers. A personality of happy friendliness and a voice 
of marvelous beauty will make Marie Tiffany a great favor- 
ite wherever she goes.—Greenville, S. C., News. 


Miss Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, held the center of the stage for more than two 
hours and from the moment of her appearance sang to an 
audience captivated by her personal grace and charms as 
by the exquisite lyric quality of her voice. Her obvious 
joy in entertaining and her faculty for taking into her con- 
fidence the individuals in the audience, making each the 
recipient of special attention, was not the least of her winning 
quality —Salisbury Evening Post. 


Too much cannot be said of Marie Tiffany’s exquisite 
voice, her gracious and charming personality, purity of tone, 
width of range, remarkably clear enunciation. She pro- 
claimed a technique so perfect as not to be obvious.—Bur- 
lington, Vt., News. 

Miss Tiffany is the possessor of a fresh and fine voice of 
range and sympathetic ring. Miss Tiffany sang with fine 
musical intelligence and warmth of temperament.—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

Miss Tiffany’s concert brought to her audience the peak 
of enjoyment and inspiration—hearing a great artist in her 
prime.—Lock Haven, Pa., Express. 


Miss Marie Tiffany was brilliant throughout.—Y enmita, 
Toronio Evening Telegram. (Mendelssohn Choir.) Photo by Florence Vandamm, N. Y. 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN 
ANNIVERSARY 


By Amy Keith Carroll 
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“The opera singer is not ‘a great artist’ or ‘a poor artist.’ 
He is an artist or he is not an artist. There is no middle 
ground,” 

It is a defy worthy of the man who made it. It is the 
judgment of artists by an artist. It is mellow with a life- 
time spent in the service of art. It is the omega of artistic 
philosophy 

Vittorio 
Civic Opera, 
servatory by 


Trevisan, buffo par excellence of the Chicago 
will establish an opera school at Bush Con- 
way of celebrating his thirtieth anniversary 
this month of his debut in grand opera. Three decades 
is a short time to acquire the finesse and artistic polish 
which characterizes this distinguished operatic buffo, Three 
decades in a business career stamps a man as an authority 
at the height of his powers, Three decades to an artist 

well he can reasonably, in that time, show if he is one. 
There will be no middle ground. 

Trevisan made his debut in Bergamo, Italy, and began 
his career seriously in South America—in Belim, Para, to 
be exact, where, he says, he and other European artists 
braved the terrors ol ye llow fever to get their start in opera, 
In those days Belim was a very unhealthy and uncomfort- 
in, and they had a splendid opera com- 
orchestra and chorus all imported from 
Europe by South American gold. Every member of the 
company felt he was there at the risk of his life, but stayed 
because he held the career the more important issue. Now, 
he says, the city is a model of sanitation—and there is no 
One draws one’s own conclusions. 
this experience,” said Mr. Trevisan, “I returned 
to Europe and was constantly engaged for three seasons a 
year in various European countries, Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Roumania and Egypt were some of the coun- 
tries in which I sang. There were many interesting times. 
| have sung Tosca under Puccini himself and 1 remember 
especially one performance of Madame Butterfly in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, given in honor of the same master. They have 
a very fine opera house in Alexandria. 

“I came to America in 1912 with the Chicago Opera and 
I have been here ever since. Ame rica is a wondertul coun- 
try,” says this veteran artist. “It is the land of electricity. 
You have electricity in the air, you have it in your audi- 
ences, you have it in your art. You are at a higher speed 
than we in Europe. You expect results more quickly, You 
are impatient if they are a little slow. But you are re-+ 
sponsive and appreciative. I could not ask more than the 
applause | have received in Chicago, New York, and in all 
your great cities.” 

The seasoned opera goer at the Auditorium and the Ra- 
vinia knows what to expect when Trevisan’s name is on 
the program. His Bartolo will make the Barber of Seville 
a success. His Sacristan adds dignity and humor to Tosca. 
His Benoit will turn a limping performance of scenes in 
La Boheme into compact, uproarious comedy. He is like 
Mary Garden in galvanizing into vital life any scene he is 
in, and unlike Garden he does it, not by a dominating role, 
but by dominating the role he plays. Many is the time the 
critics have acknowledged a halting performance until the 
buffo put life into it. His artistry is complete. 

One can understand such consummate skill in, say, twenty 
oreven thirty roles, But Trevisan counts one hundred and 
fifty roles in his repertory. I did not know there was a 
man alive whose brain could hold and assimilate words, 
action and music of so many roles, The quality of the 
Trevisan personality, however, explains the feat. The key- 
note is work, study, technic, Charming Mrs. Trevisan, at 
the piano in his studio the other day, said: “He is a tire- 
less student. He is always working on new roles, It seems 
to me he never rests.” And she ought to know. Your 
wife always does know these little things about you. Mrs. 
Trevisan, by the way, is an American girl, whose pianistic 
skill is a wonderful aid in her husband’s art and whose 
pride and devotion in her husband’s success are delightful. 

Thus the colleague of Galli-Curci, of Ruffo, of Tetraz- 
zini, of Stracciari, ought to know when he says: “You 
are either an artist or not an artist. There is no middle 
ground.” And the supreme achievements of the little 
operatic wizard show you where to place him. 
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“After 


Hope On, a Radio Favorite 


Stratton, of Cambridge, writes to the com- 


Elizabeth 
Sumner: “Your lovely song, Hope On, 


poser, Caroline L, 


keeps singing itself over and over again in my heart. 1 


have sung it for the Hannah Winthrop Chapter, D. A. R., 
in Cambridge, and received hearty applause.” Miss Strat- 
ton is a member of the MacDowell Club and the Circolo 
Italiano American Club, both of Boston, and is considered 
to have an excellent voice for recording over the radio. 
It seems that such a song in the hands of such an artist 
should prove of great value. 


Lusk Off to Europe on Concert Tour 

On March 29, the well known violinist, Milan Lusk, 
sailed from New York for Hamburg, He will be gone for 
a period of about five months, appearing in concerts in Cen- 
tral Europe, these including appearances in Prague, Pilsen, 
Bucharest, etc. By the first of September, he will be back 
in America to resume his concert activities. Seven years 
have passed since he last played in Europe and his tour is 
awaited with much interest by hosts of friends and admirers 
on the other side. 

Prior to his departure for Europe, Milan Lusk was kept 
busy to the time of sailing with a steady demand for con- 
cert engagements. On March 11, he played in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Oak Park, Ill.; March 13, in High- 
land Park, Ill, for the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; March 14, for the West End Woman's Club. His 
appearance on the Blue Island Concert Series on March 16 
met with much success, and his farewell recital in his home 
town, Wilmette (Ill.), on the seventeenth, proved to be a 
veritable ovation for the young violinist. On March 18, 
Milan Lusk played for an unusually large audience at the 
Evanston Woman's Club, and on the following night he 
scored a splendid success in East Chicago, Ind. His next 
appearance was on March 21 at the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church before an enthusiastic, packed house. On 
March 23, he appeared as soloist with the Chicago Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, when he received an enthusiastic re- 
ception. A recital in Winnetka, Ill, on March 24, and in 
the Dorchester Congregational Church, on March 26, com- 
pleted the long list of dates. 

There are continual inquiries for dates next fall and a 
very busy season for Milan Lusk is assured upon his return 
to America in September. 


Music Week in Lawrence, Kans. 


This week (April 27 to May 3) Lawrence, Kans., is cele- 
brating its Week of Music. Every school in the city, all 
clubs and civic organizations are assisting in making this 
the biggest event of the year in that city. On May 2 The 
Messiah will be sung with a chorus of over 400 voices. 

On Sunday, April 27, every church had special observances 
in sermon and music, both at the morning and evening serv- 
ices, besides a concert in the afternoon, On April 28, 
Henry Hadley’s operetta, The Fire Prince, was given by 
the Memorial High School Combined Glee Clubs, with 
Mabel Barnhart as the director. On Tuesday evening, the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, with Rudolph Ganz con- 
ductor, gave the evening concert with Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, as soloist. Every day during the week programs and 
lectures are being offered by every organization in the 
city. The Messiah performance will have Ethel Benedict 
as soprano; Arthur Kraft, tenor; Burton Thatcher, bass; 
with B. M. Swarthout as director. The enthusiasm with 
which this Music Week was prepared shows that Lawrence 
is 100 per cent. for the celebration. 


When Isa Kremer Sings Classics 


Isa Kremer does not go back to opera, but many critics 
have manifested the desire to hear her sing classic music. 
So she has added a few such songs to her program, and this 
is the result of her last tour of the Middle West: 

Edward Moore in the Chicago Tribune, April 2, writes: 
“Her sense of the dramatic makes her the best of the inter- 
preters of Moussorgsky’s Hopak.” Maurice Rosenfeld in 
the Daily News of the same date states: “She was admira- 
ble in her rendition of an English air, It Was a Lover and 
His Lass, by Morley, and Moussorgsky’s Hopak.” Eugene 
Stinson writes on the same date in the Chicago Journal: 
“Those who do hear her sing the Maids of Cadix of Delibes 
grow wise in the ways of the great artist.” The Milwaukee 
Leader says: “Her finest achievement was Schubert’s Der 
Tod und das Madchen. There is a one-act drama of a few 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN, 
bass of the Chicago Civic Opera, in his popular role of Dr. 
Bartolo in The Barber of Seville. Mr. Trevisan will estab- 
lish an opera school at Bush Conservatory, Chicago, in- 
augurating his course at the opening of the summer term, 
June 25. 





moments that is as monumental as a five-act Greek tragedy. 
Her coloring of the two voices, that of Death and of the 
Girl; her facial expression and the final gesture of the 
deathly embrace are impressions that remain with one and 
that | one will always associate with this Schubert composi- 
tion.’ 


More Praise for The Cry of the Woman 

Many new artists of note have included Mana-Zucca’s 
successful song, The Cry of the Woman, in their programs 
and unstinted praise continues to reach the publisher. Anna 
Roselle ered an emphatic success wit this song recentl 
in Town Hall, as have also Marie de Kyzer, Laurie Merrill, 
Frances Siebel, Florence Otis, Harriet MacFarlane and 
others. Marie de Kyzer writes: “The Cry of the Woman 
is a stunning song. I had to repeat it at my last concert. 
I shall certainly sing it wherever I can.” Laurie Merrill 
states: “I love The Cry of the Woman and so do my audi- 
ences, It is one of the finest songs of our modern Ameri- 
can composers, having a majesty and a dignity and beauty 
so suitably expressed.” 


Engagements for Warford Artists 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, was engaged as soloist for 
the Trenton Choral Society concert on April 24. Mary 
Davis, contralto, has been re-engaged as soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J. Marjorie Lauer, so- 
prano, and Joseph Siegfried, tenor, were engaged for 
special Easter services in addition to their regular church 
work. Margaret Haase, soprano, has been engaged as solo- 
ist of the quartet of the Church of Good Tidings, of Brook- 
lyn. The April engagements of Joseph Kayser, baritone, in- 
cluded solo appearances with Trenton Choral Society, the 
University Heights Choral Society at Town Hall and at the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium. 


Edgar Schofield at A. G. O. Service 


Reference was made to the singing of Edgar Schofield, the 
baritone, in the April 1 service of the American Guild of 
Organists at the First Presbyterian Church, but his name 
and the praises which were his due were somehow omitted. 
It is well known that Edgar Schofield is baritone soloist at 
this church, where the music is under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl. On that evening he sang the difficult 
Fifth Beatitude of Franck, and his fine voice and dramatic 
delivery created a splendid effect. 





FREEMANIEL 





“DISTINCTIVELY APPEALING AND NEW 


ARE THE 


UNIQUE RECITALS OF MELODIOUS 
BEETHOVEN SONGS BY FREEMANTEL” 








“It is a musical service to present these songs at all, and it is an undertaking the more 
commendable when it is accomplished so well. Freemantel has a tremendously powerful voice 
and he employs it with musicianly intelligence and undissembling sincerity of feeling. He 
had his audience with him all the way in a performance of outstanding significance.”—Dr. F. 
L. Waldo in the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, February 8, 1924. 











Season 1924-1925 
NOW BOOKING 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: DANIEL MAYER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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“Style—Tone—Technique” “Really a Brilliant Artist” 
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RUDOLPH P 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


THIS SEASON’S ENGAGEMENTS 





New York (six appearances) Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Philadelphia (two appearances) St. Louis Providence Denver 
Baltimore Kansas City New Haven Minneapolis 
Boston (two appearances) Chicago (two appearances) Ann Arbor Albany 
Toronto Akron Detroit Columbus, O. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS 


ONE OF THE BEST violinists heard here in many years * * * * his versatile style 
showed many sides of variety. 

TONE RICH and very satisfying * * * * Remarkable technique * * “ “ Mr. 
Polk is really a brilliant artist * * * * showed the wondrous beauty of his art. 

“An artist who will soon take his place with the foremost.” 

“One of the greatest violinists of the younger generation.” 

| “Polk triumphs in violin recital.” 

“Polk possesses a tone of great beauty and power.” 

“One of the finest concerts of the season.” 

“One of the best violinists heard here this year. A player of exceptional gifts.” 

“Rudolph Polk played exquisitely. The ovation which he received was well deserved.” 

“Polk is an artist in the full sense of the word and we predict for him a most brilliant 
future.” 

“It may be truly said that he is a wonderful violinist and above all a superb musician.” 

“Deservedly ranks as one of the great violinists.” 

“Large audience was thoroughly enthusiastic.” 

“Polk played beautifully.” 

“It is long since we have heard violin playing as beautiful and serious as Polk’s.” 


Mr. Polk and Carl Friedberg, pianist, offering an 
unusual program, will be available for a limited 
number of joint recitals 


Exclusive Management 


S. HUROK, Inc. _ Aeolian Hall New York 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Fifteenth Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


RHYTHM 


(Continued) 
(Ex, 62 Continued) 
(m) Siegfried. Bird call 
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Numerous additional examples might be given. Indeed, note successions are 
by no means so varied as is generally assumed, and almost any given direc- 
tion will find similarities in other pieces following the same general direction. 
As already pointed out, tune is near at hand. With the limiting fact that 
nearly all tunes start either on the tonic or the dominant, mostly the former, 
that they must adapt themselves to duple or triple rhythm, and that they 
usually start with a note of the harmony, certain similarities are to be expected. 

Let me hasten to add that there need be no suggestion of borrowing. All of 
the beginnings of tunes have, probably, been long since used up, most of them 
unsuccessfully, and any tune we write today is pretty sure to have either the 
same rhythm or the same note succession as some tune already extant. The 
problem is not to avoid certain similarities but to discover what rhythm best 
suits some particular note succession, or what note succession best suits some 


particular rhythm. 
Possibilities and Dangers of Tune Revisions 


It is highly regrettable that composers have not left us their note books. 
The few that exist show that some of the best of tunes were not always con- 
ceived by the composers in the form of complete and perfect inspirations, but 
were perfected from a promising germ. This is well exemplified by the famous 
waltz in Faust, which was first noted down as shown in Ex. 53a. 


Ex.63 
(a) Faust (Original Sketch) 


Evidently, as first. written, it was not a well made tune, yet the essential 
opening was there, and Gounod had the knowledge, ability and perseverance to 
develop it into its present form (53b). It will be observed, too, that the dif- 
ference is slight but important. 

Changes of this sort are sometimes possible, but there are other changes 
which are not, and the reasons why they are not are instructive, having a 
direct bearing upon the problem at hand. They are generally made for some 
arbitrary reason, usually to make the tunes fit the words. In Ex. 54 we have 
shown the first and second verses of a song by Sullivan. 


Ex. 64 

















The first writing is excellent, having a proper comma, and with tempo 
properly retarded by the dotted quarter, C. In the second verse the character 
of the piece is so much altered by placing the dot on A instead of on C that the 
actual effect is as shown in Ex. 54c, the suggested tempo being 4—4 instead of 
8—4. This is a very common 4—4 rhythm. The student will do well to 
observe this variety of writing carefully, and not to fall into this commonest 
of errors, to try to force a tune to fit a poem to which it is not suited, or to 
force a note-succession into a rhythm to which it is not suited. 


When Julia Ward Howe wrote the Battle Hymn of the Republic, and some- 
body had the brilliant thought to hang it onto the tune of John Brown’s 
Body, two good things were spoilt, and the arrangers finished off the job 
of destruction by shortening notes and lengthening notes wherever they 
pleased. Here are the two versions. (Ex. 55.) 


Ex.65 
(a) John Brown's Body 


T —- 
< x 




















John Browns bod - y lics a- moul. dring in the grave 


6) Battlé Hymn of the Republic 














Oe t : 
Mine eyes have seen the glo-ry of the com-ing of theLord 


In this second version the eighth notes in the second half of the first bar 
and the sixteenth at the beginning of the next bar, are incorrect. Tune 
writers will find that if they try such experiments with their own tunes 
they will simply militate against their possible success. There is nothing 
more delicate than the swing of natural rhythm, nothing more easily injured 
by seemingly insignificant alteration. It is doubtful if anything is insig- 
nificant in tune writing. The further one goes into the subject the more 
convinced does one become that it is generally what looks like an insignificant 
detail that is actually of paramount importance. 

It must be remembered that not only does the phrase division we have called 
a comma enter into this problem, but the speed of the tune as well. As we have 
already seen, certain forms tend to produce a retarding effect. It is also true 
that small irregularities of time tend to slow up the tempo, especially when 
the time values are displaced. Quite naturally, for in rapid tempo these distinc- 
tions would evidently be lost. The slower the tempo the more clearly can they 


be expressed. 
What effect this has on an ordinary tune will be seen from our next example. 


Ex. 56 
wt (@)Johnny Sands 


p.m 
































We see here that Johnny Sands has much the same melody as the final phrase 
of Three Blind Mice. But Johnny Sands was an old coster song, the words of 
as much importance as the music, and the music sacrificed to their proper 
accent, which accounts for the eighth notes at the beginning of the third and 
fourth bars. That they spoil the tune is evident. At a rapid tempo a long- 
onan (— —) cannot be alternated with two longs (— —) or a short- 
ong (- —). 


Speed 


This matter of speed may as well be considered for a moment in an effort to 
discover what effect, if any, rhythm has upon speed, apart from other con- 
siderations. It may be said at the outset that this is the most complex of 
all questions concerning tune. It is easy to feel the speed at which a tune 
should go, must go, if it is not to be robbed of its effectiveness. But to give 
a reason for it is quite another matter. However, a few seeming facts may 
be stated—not that I would care to lay down the law, for I have not concluded 
my investigations in this matter—but a few hints may aid the student, and 
may be rejected if they do not appeal to his reason or if he finds that they do 
not prove up in actual practice. I may remark that there appears to be no 
general fund of knowledge on this subject, and it is still in the stage of dis- 
cussion and controversy. Jean Huré, in his excellent Esthétique de l’Orgue 
gives several pages to the consideration of a proper interpretation of Bach’s 
so-called “little” fugue, a discussion which opens with the following highly 
illuminating phrase: “Bach n’a pas indiqué de mouvement. Nous ne savons 
done s’il s’agit d’un scherzo ou d’un choral, d’un presto ou d’un adagio, si 
l’euvre est gaie ou mélancolique.” (Bach did not indicate the speed. We 
do not know if it is a scherzo or a choral, a presto or an adagio, whether it is 
gay or melancholy.) 

M. Huré comes to the conclusion that it is a berceuse—cradle song— 
be treated as such. The edition of this fugue edited by Widor and - Miterede 
says in the introduction: “the player is warned against hurrying,” and calls it 
“charmingly youthful music,” but there is nowhere any indication of tempo. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps some comparisons might shed light on 
the subject, and I have endeavored to discover if there are any familiar tunes 
with a similar note succession or rhythm. The former I have been unable 
to find (I speak of familiar tunes about which there can be no controversy) 
but similar rhythms are common enough and somewhat illuminating The 
Bach theme and some similar rhythms are shown in Ex. 57. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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EDITH MASON 


LEADING SOPRANO 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Country-Wide Approval of the Press and Public in Opera and Concert 
RECENT CRITICISMS 


O Miss Mason we are indebted 

for one of the finest interpre- 
tations of the aria “Depuis le jour” 
heard in many seasons. It was ton- 
ally luscious and musically an utter- 
ly flawless example of the blending 
of taste and feeling.—Chicago Her- 
ald-Examiner, March 26, 1924. 


Her singing of the “Louise” aria 
was an exhibition of vocal loveliness 
ravishing in its purity, depth, melli- 
fluous, golden quality, her phrasing 
and legato a testimony of her mus- 
ical sincerity; her French diction 
impeccable, and her platform man- 
ner the essence of charm.—Chicago 
Evening American, March 26, 1924. 


All the great gifts and vocal ac- 
complishments of this soprano were 
placed in evidence—a smooth legato, 
a beautiful and refined vocal quality 
and an elegance of style. Miss 
Mason made a pronounced success. 
—Chicago Daily News, March 206, 
1924 


I have never heard the “Louise” 
aria, ‘“Depuis le jour,” sound as well 
as it did in her performance.—Chi- 
cago Tribune, March 26, 1924. 


Mme. Mason sang the aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” “Depuis le 
jour,” beautifully. Her tone was 
rich and full, and the long, difficult 
phrases she sustained with the surety 
which concealed the difficulties — 
Chicago Evening Post, March 26, 
1924. 


Edith Mason, as Margherita, 
achieved a triumph. Her lovely 
lyric soprano has grown in beauty 
and limpidity, and histrionically she 
was a great surprise—San F[ran- 
cisco Daily Herald, March 7, 1924. 


Edith Mason’s vocal glories gave 
distinction to the role of Marguer- 
ite. Not only is her voice of ex- 
quisite quality, limpid, flute-toned, 
edgeless, but she uses it with gen- 
uine musical intelligence and a 
feeling for emotional coloring. Her 
solo in the prison scene was su- 
perbly sung.—Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer, March 14, 1924. 


Hers is a lovely voice with purity 
of tone, power and sweetness, and 
in the prison -scene she rose to the 
heights dramatically and vocally.— 
Seattle Daily Times, March 14, 
1924. 


A golden voice, youth, magnifi- 
cent health and with opportunity 
beckoning it appears as if Miss 
Mason is to become one of the 
chosen few. of fortune’s darlings 
from the ranks of American singers. 
—Tulsa Tribune, 1924. 





EDITH MASON THRILLS 


ER delivery of the prison aria, 
£2 “L’altra notte,” was thrilling 
in its emotional intensity, pulsating 
in its tonal color and wholly admir- 
able as a feat in vocal technique. 
Her voice is as ample in volume and 
as rich in tints as when we last 
heard her, and its freshness is unim- 
paired.—San Francisco Chronicle, 
March 7, 1924, 


The first feminine member of the 
organization to date to show a voice 
of genuine lovely quality and a 
technically correct as well as artis- 
tic usage of it is Edith Mason, 
lyric soprano, whose singing as 
Marguerite showed some exquisitely 
dramatic moments highly sensitized 
with genuine emotion. She also 
received the first feminine ovation. 
—Los Angeles Evening Express, 
March 5, 1924, 

















Van Riel Photo, Buenos Aves 


AN IDEAL MARGUERITE 

EAUTIFUL Edith Mason 

made an ideal Marguerite. She 
was winsomely playful in the garden 
scene, and her mad raving against 
her jailors in singing the sad ballad, 
“Last Night in the Deep Sea,” ac- 
cusing them of killing her babe and 
blaming her, was one of the most 
realistic and affecting performances 
I have ever seen or heard. Every 
one in the audience that packed the 
house was aroused to wild enthu- 
siasm. She has a rarely beautiful 
voice and uses it with perfect artis- 
try.—San Francisco Call, March 7, 
1924. 


Edith Mason, a petite lady with a 
surprisingly large and flexible voice, 
gave a performance that was superb, 
accomplishing the transition from 
simple maiden to anguished woman 
in an astonishing fashion. Her big 
scene, in the third act, was one of 
the finest things ever done in Cleve- 
land, and her aria at the beginning 
of the prison scene was warmly ap- 
plauded. Mme. Mason’s voice was 
full and warm, and her acting was 
a joy to behold, touching as she 
did, real dramatic heights.—Cleve- 
land Times, February 13, 1924. 


Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 


Management: 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


OCALLY and _histrionically 
Miss Mason revealed hitherto 
unsuspected capabilities. She 
ranged from the finest coloratura to 
intense dramatic passages, Her voice 
always had lovely quality, but it has 
grown and she has acquired greater 
command of it—Los Angeles Rec- 
ord, March 5, 1924. 

The evening through, her voice 
was sensuous beauty upon the ear, 
clear, edgeless, supple to every con- 
tour of the music and to many a 
play of mood. She used it with a 
ready and flawless skill rare in these 
days in operatic singing. Here went 
an art of song, through crystalline 
tones, steadily taking warmth and 
color from the course and mood of 
the music.—-Boston Evening Tran- 
script, February 9, 1924. 


The fragrant Marguerite of Miss 
Mason became a petaled blush-rose. 
Miss Mason’s dramatic quality and 
splendidly-poised tones made their 
impression in the grimly-fascinat- 
ing prison scene, wherein Boito has 
written a lament of surpassing 
beauty to which Miss Mason 
brought melodies made of tears. 
Detroit News, February 19, 1924. 

In the prison scene she sang with 
such fervor that applause from all 
parts of the house was accorded her. 

Detroit Free Press, February 19, 


1924. 


Miss Mason was one of the best 
Marguerites that I have seen, in a 
dozen points of characterization that 
I might enumerate. Vocally, she is 
a star of the very first magnitude. 
A beautiful lyric soprano voice, 
tender and of flashing colors in the 
early scenes, it seems to yearn to 
become dramatic and in the stereo- 
typed prison scene with its tremen- 
dous power, she gripped the audi- 
ence as does a great dramatic actress 
and while pouring forth voluminous 
tones, she held the crowd tense and 
only permitted the spell to break 
after the curtain had been drawn. 

A great pair, Chaliapin and 
Mason.—Cleveland News, February 
13, 1924. 


Edith Mason, as Marguerite, gave 
to the character a portrayal that 
gladdened one’s vision—so demure 
and ingenuous was she, and her sing- 
ing was a delight to critical ears. 
Her voice is one of mellow tonal 
quality, and withal brilliant when 
occasion demands. Her Marguerite 
was a most gracious impersonation 
until tragedy cast gloom, when she 
portrayed the anguish of a broken 
heart with intense realism.—Cleve 
land Press, February 13, 1924. 
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TOLEDO CONDUCTOR APPEARS 
WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Joseph Sainton, of the Philharmonic, Scores as Guest Con- 
ductor—Siegiried Wagner Conducts Philharmonic— 
Frieda Hempel Brings Rivoli Series to Triumphant 
Close—St. Olaf Draws Full House—Crooks 
Delights with the Eurydice—Two Interest- 
ing Symphony Concerts—Other 
Musical Events 


Toledo, Ohio, April 15.—Among the most important 
musical events of the past weeks was the concert given at 
the Coliseum on Sunday afternoon, April 6, by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, which appeared under the local 
auspices of the toledo Phisharmonic Orchestra, There was 
a large and unusually responsive audience, which applauded 
the work of Henri Verbrugghen enthusiastically and recalled 
him half a dozen times at tne close, He conducted the over- 
ture to Der Freischitz, selections from the incidental music 
of Midsummer Night's Dream (Mendelssohn), two sym- 
phonic poems—Les Preludes (Liszt), and Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale (Saimt-Saéns), At the close he made an impromptu 
speech, in which he congratulated Toledo upon having a 
conductor like Joseph Saimton and gave words of excellent 
advice regarding the musical growth of the community, 
ly Toledoans, the event was of special interest because 
Joseph Sainton, conductor of the Toledo Philharmonic 
Orchestra, appeared as guest conductor, playing the fourth 
symphony ot Tschaikowsky with finesse, albeit the late ar- 
rival of the organization made a rehearsal impossible. 

Siecrrmep WaGner Conducts PHILHARMONIC 

The Toledo aggregation made of its February concert a 
notable event in the appearance as guest conductor of Sieg- 
fried Wagner, who led the Toledo Philharmonic Orchestra 
in two of his own compositions, the Siegfried Idyll and the 
overture to Tannhauser, There were several social events 
in connection with his visit, among them a reception at the 
home of the president of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Frank 
Stuart Lewis, which was largely attended by representatives 
of the various musical organizations of the city. 

Hemre. at Fina Rivott Concert 

Frieda Hempel in her famous Jenny Lind concert was 
the concluding number in the Rivoli concert series, under the 
management of Grace E. Denton. The entire house was sold 
out and it was necessary to place some two hundred seats 
on the stage to accommodate all those who were anxious to 
hear the famous songbird, The audience was enthusiastic 
in its praise for Mme, Hempel and for her assisting artists, 
Coenraad V, Bos, at the piano, and Louis P, Fritze, flutist. 
The singer was in good voice and graciously generous with 
her encores, On the day following the concert, Mme, Hem- 
pel was the guest of honor at a dinner given at the Hotel 
Secor by Henry Sprang, at which were present some thirty 
musicians and those interested in the musical welfare of 
| oledo. 

Sr. Orar Cuorr Sincs to Packep House, 

Toledo's huge Coliseum was filled on Tuesday evening, 
April 8, to hear the St. Olaf Choir in its third concert in 
this city. Under the direction of F. Melius Christiansen, 
these fresh young voices displayed to advantage those qual- 
ities of ensemble, nuance and attack which distinguish it 
among similar organizations, Sacred music made up the 
entire program, which was, of course, sung a capella, but it 
was just what the audience wanted, to judge from the en- 
thusiasm of the reception accorded. 

Crooks Sotorst Witn tHe Evrypice. 

For the third and last concert of this season, the Eury- 
dice gave an interesting program at the Coliseum, with 
Richard Crooks as the assisting artist. Of special interest 
was the arrangement of the Crusaders Hymn, made by the 
director of the chorus, Mrs. Otto Sand, which was the 
opening number, and the Spring Song of Borch, which is 
dedicated to the club, and for which Mrs. Sand had made 
the arrangement for flute obligato, which was played by 
Daniel McKenna. Mr. Crooks made a tremendous hit in 
two song groups and the aria Salut, demure, chaste et pure, 
from Faust, being called upon repeatedly for encores. He 
also sang the tenor obligato for Love’s Yearning, a Portu- 
guese folk song arranged by Saar, which had to be repeated. 

Two InTerEsTING SYMPHONY PROGRAMS. 

During the last month, there were two interesting pro- 
grams given by the Toledo Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Lewis H. Clement. The first was a request 
program, which included Percy Grainger’s Irish Tune from 
County Derry, selections from La vt lny the Bandana 
Sketches of White, Guion’s arrangement of Turkey in the 
Straw, and the Procession of the Sardar from the Cau- 
casian Sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. Of particular inter- 
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est at this concert was the fact that each chair was occupied 
by a Toledo musician. 

A feature of the second concert was the soloist, Edmund 
Dwight Northup, a singer who has made Toledo his home 
after studying voice in New York with Byford Ryan. Mr. 
Northup sang the prologue to Pagliacci and Schumann's 
The Two Grenadiers, displaying to advantage a voice of 
wide range and pleasing timbre. The orchestral program 
included the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne Suite and the Finlandia of Sibelius. During 
the intermission, Mayor Brough spoke on the civic value 
of the orchestra. 

Orner Concerts. 

By way of good musical measure, Toledo has enjoyed 
interesting recital programs by Cecilia Hansen, who 
charmed with the perfection of her artistry and the grace 
of her personality; Vladimir de Pachmann, who_ scored 
with his quaint personality and superb art; Fritz Kreisler, 
than whom there is perhaps none greater; Geraldine Farrar, 
whose admirers are legion; Dorothy Derrfuss, who sang a 
return engagement under the auspices of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, and a return appearance for the Sistine Choir. 
With the exception of the Derrfuss and Hansen concerts, 
these were all under the local management of Bradford 
Mills, B. G, 


Etta Hamilton Morris Studio Notes 


Artist pupils of Etta Hamilton Morris, the well known 
vocal teacher, are making rapid strides in their professional 
careers. One of those who have recently come before the 
public prominently is Daisy Krey, contralto, who was as- 
sisting artist with the Symphony Players at Great Neck, 





“May Peterson, who immedi- 
ately captivated her audience 
with a pleasing personality and 
ease of manner, gave a recital 
which was without doubt the 
most enjoyed of any of the 
numbers provided by the Mus- 
ical Events Club during the 


present season.” 


The Bisbee, Ariz., Daily, said the above 

t May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








L. L, on February 6, where she was especially well received, 
and also soloist with the Fortnightly Club in Brooklyn, on 
February 1. Carrie Devlin Jonas, soprano, and Daisy 
Krey, contralto, have been re-engaged as soloists at the 
Bushwick Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn. Arthur Allie, 
baritone, was the assisting artist at a recent organ recital 
in the First Congregational Church, Elizabeth, N. 
Edythe Frost, contralto, has been re-engaged at the Sixth 
Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn. Alice Robertson, soprano, 
and Margaret Murray, contralto, have been substituting at 
St. Stephens’ Lutheran Church, Brooklyn. Robert Dana 
Paul has been engaged as tenor soloist at Temple Sinai, 
Brooklyn. 


The Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship 


An inquiry has been received in regard to the conditions of 
the competition in the Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship of 
Music. The following conditions are quoted from the circu- 
lar sent out by the authorities of Columbia University and 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York City, who compose 
the jury for judging compositions. It will be noticed that 
songs and piano pieces will not be considered. 

Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer an annual scholarship, of 
the value of $1,500, was founded, to be awarded to the student of 
music in America who is deemed to be the most talented and deserving, 
in order that be may continue his studies with the advantage of 
European instruction, _ 

The Pulitzer scholar in music will be expected to devote a sufficient 
amount of his time to composition, during the year he holds the 
scholarship, to produce a serious work in one of the larger forms, a 
copy of which shall be filed at Columbia University together with the 
works by which he gained the scholarship. It is hoped to publish or 
give public performance to the best of these works from time to time. 
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The scholarship is open to students of both sexes, resident in the 
United States, and the attention of those ding to Pp is 
called to the following regulations: ' 

1. Only compositions showing mastery of harmony and counterpoint, 
and conceived in the more serious and extended musical forms— 
sonata for one or more instruments, trio, quartet, ete., overture, sym- 
ya poem—will be considered. Songs and piano pieces should not 

sent. 

_ 2, Applications on the form r-«.ided by the University and support- 
ing manuscripts should reach the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York City, on or before February 1. They should bear, not the 
name of the composer, but a pseudonym, and should be accompanied by 
a sealed envelope bearing on its face the pseudonym and containing the 
name, age and address of the sender, and a brief biographical note, 
telling where and with whom he has -studied, etc. Unsuccessful man- 
uscripts will be returned, ; , 

3. The compositions will be judged by a jury consisting of members 
of the teaching staffs of Columbia University and the Institute of 
Musical Art, If in any year the work of no applicant is deemed 
worthy, the scholarship will not be awarded, 








North Dakota State High School Music Contest 


The music contest idea is taking such a prominent place 
in public school music that a report,of the North Dakota 
State High School Music Contest, which is unique in its 
organization, scope, and history, is topical. The following 
points about this contest are significant: 

(1). The music department ot the State University has 
developed a High School Music Contest which includes the 
whole state. 

(2) Its permanence is indicated by the fact that this con- 
test has been held annually for six years, 

(3) This is not an “invitation” contest, Before the Uni- 
versity Music Department would inaugurate this activity it 
was endorsed by the High School Conference (the state 
organization of high school superintendents and principals) 
and accepted by them as an official high school activity on 
the same basis as the state athletic and debating leagues. 

(4) Practically all high schools which have music teach- 

ers or music supervisors compete and many without special 
music teachers compete under the direction of other high 
school teachers, 
_ (5) The University Music Department has the coopera- 
tion of all other state schools and the church colleges in 
the state in that they hold preliminary contests under 
the direction of the University Music Department, the win- 
ners in these preliminary contests being eligible for the 
State Contest at the University. 

(6) There are seven such preliminary contests, and from 
these 832 winners were declared eligible for the State Con- 
test this year. 

(7) There are eighteen events ranging from vocal solos 
to bands and orchestras, and at the final contest the con- 
yd takes place in three buildings and continues for three 
ays. 

(8) During this period the University supplies board and 
room to all contestants, in addition to paying judges’ ex- 
penses and all other incidental items, 

(9) One of the eighteen events is a Music Memory Con- 
test based on one hundred phonograph records which are 
included in a circulating library supplied by the University 
to any school requesting it. 

(10) Information concerning this contest may be secured 
from E, H. Wilcox, head of the music department at the 
University of North Dakota, who has recently been ap- 
pointed National Contest Chairman for the Federation of 
Music Clubs. 





American Institute of Applied Music Recitals 


April 11 a dozen numbers constituted the students’ recital 
given at the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
Chittenden, dean, these being pupils of this teacher, as well 
as of Mrs. Mix and of Messrs, Seieoinn Moore and Tebbs. 
The program contained standard works by leading classic 
and modern composers, ranging from Scarlatti to ) Frweeen 
_ An informal recital the next day by little students study- 
ing under the Synthetic Guild brought thirty-three solos, 
mostly for piano; here again representative composers’ works 
made up the program, in which the following well known 
names appeared: Gaynor, Chittenden, Behr, Ambrose, 
Spindler, Burgmuller, Gurlitt, Besthoff, Schumann, Gounod, 
Tschaikowsky and Cyril Scott. 

April 4 a students’ informal recital offered piano, violin 
and vocal solos, performed by pupils of Misses Chittenden, 
Smith, Hartley and Mr. Klibansky. 


Hurlbut Artist in Demand 


Milla Bosio (Mildred Crane), coloratura soprano and 
artist pupil of Harold Hurlbut, is steadily winning new 
laurels with her delightful work. She recently sang 
with great success for the New York Rotary Club, for 
the New York Sunset Club, and also appeared in con- 
cert at the Astor Hotel, where an audience of two thou- 
sand enthusiastically recalled her. Miss Crane will 
shortly leave for a western tour, on which her beautiful 
voice and artistic interpretations promise to win her as 
many admirers as she has made in New York. 








EDDY BROWN 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


VIOLINIST 
Now Touring Europe 
In America Season 1924-25 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 





‘MADAME VALERI STUDIOS 


Specializing in tone production 
and in the art of singing. 


381 West End Ave., New York 
Telephone Endicott 0391 


1924 teaching at Summer Master School, American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 





SAMAROFE 


COMGERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Bldg,, New York—Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 


SEASON 1924-1925 NOW BOOKING 


“PHILHARMONIC WITH OLGA SAM : 
IST TOUCHES HIGHEST PEAK OF ARTISTRY © 


“Madame Samaroff is a 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY ORCHEST 


HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor 


NEW YORK CITY, April 14th. 


“The performance of Brahms’ First Symphony was 
admirable, both in proportion and spirit. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen evidently had the music at heart. He con- 
ducted with a thorough understanding of the score. He 
let no significant detail escape him while presenting the 
whole great Symphony with exceptional unity.” 


—New York Times (Olin Downes) 


“Mr. Verbrugghen has technique, sincerity and taste. 
The orchestra has been well schooled—schooled by a 
sound and thorough musician, who has taught them what 
decision and unanimity and sensitive phrasing may do 
for a performance.” 


~N. Y. Herald-Tribune (Lawrence Gilman) 


“The orchestra has technical brilliancy, finish of style, 
rhythmic accuracy and finely adjusted tone and dynam- 
ics. Other outstanding features were their freedom and 
fire, intensely exhilarating in effect.” 

N. Y. American (Leonard Liebling) 


“The strings are fine in tone, and all their choirs, not- 
ably the first violins, play with expressiveness and good 
phrasing. The woodwinds are above the average and 
the brasses are well blended.” 


—N. Y. World (Deems Taylor) 


PITTSBURGH, April 10th. 


“It is indeed a splendid orchestra and its conductor, 
Henri Verbrugghen, is a man of distinguished person- 
ality and tremendous vitality, one who has the compel- 
ling force to inspire and stimulate his men to do their 
utmost.” —Pittsburgh Gaszette-Times 


“The orchestra is a remarkably flexible one. There 
was a velvet quality in the strings which cannot be gain- 
said. The men attacked everything with vitality which 
in no way negated nuance. There was a wide range of 
dynamit¢s and from pianissimo to fortissimo there was 
a sure wide sweep.” —Pittsburgh Sun 


The Most Eloquent Measure of Success 


Re-engaged by the Pittsburgh Orchestral Association 
for three concerts in their big Orchestral series next 
season on February 6-7. 


CHICAGO, April 2nd. 


“The quality of Mr. Verbrugghen’s artistry is of a fine 
and aspiring sort, one which seeks effect for what it 
may convey of musical eloquence rather than of per- 


, sonal brilliance. With so large and so well organized an 


orchestra he has an opportunity to develop its musical 
abilities into those of a high order, and to bring to his 
patrons a lofty, earnest and right vision of that art in 
which he takes such unmistakable and unselfish de- 
light.” —C hicago Daily Journal (Edgar Sinton) 


“The orchestra is a far better playing organization 
than it ever was on any of its other trips. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen is a conductor with ideas and authority.” 

—Chicago Tribune (Edward Moore) 


“Mr. Verbrugghen’s European and Australian repu- 
tation is not without justification. He has developed and 
strengthened the orchestra and given it greater author- 
ity and a more balanced ensemble.” 

—Chicago American (Herman Devries) 


“Mr. Verbrugghen’s use of the brass was very effec- 
tive and his choir had a wide range of tone colors from 
a plangent quality to a mellowness which was richly 
somber. There was no guess work in the tones, but 
they always expressed precisely what was in Mr. Ver- 
brugghen’s mind.” 

—Chicago Evening Post (Karleton Hackett) 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 6th. 


“Here is a veritable little giant of a conductor, who 
plays upon a baton as on some super instrument. The 
very air is electric about Verbrugghen’s head. His 
musicians feel it and the audience at once senses it. 
Forgotten at times is everything but the conductor. It 
seems as if he, and he unaided, is bringing forth the 
loveliness which fills one’s ears.” —T'oledo Times 


“Superbly trained, this big orchestra has the further 
advantage of being balanced to a nicety. From strings 
to tympani here is a band which can search out the finest 
nuance man has ever put into a piece of music as ex- 
pertly as it crashes into the blare of a fortissimo.” 

—Toledo Blade (V. K. Richards) 


“Small in stature but with dynamic personality Henri 
Verbrugghen swerves his musicians with a spirit that 
few have attained. The Minneapolis i is today, without 
a doubt, one of the finést organizations of its kind.” 


—Toledo News-Bee (E. D. Northrup) 





ON TOUR DURING SEASON 1924-1925 


February Ist to 15th : . : : . Central States 
April and May, Spring Tour . -  Mid-Western States 


: Engagements Now Booking 


All Touring Under the Personal Direction of 
ARTHUR J. GAINES, Associate Manager 
405 Auditorium Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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MIAMI HEARS MANY ARTISTS IN 
FIRST MUSIC FESTIVAL WEEK 


Ponselie and Silva Appear—Student Music Club Gives 
Ghosts of Hilo—Queen Esther Cantata Heard 


Miami, Fla., April 12—Miami has had a feast of good 
music in the past two or three weeks which has given great 
pleasure to thousands of music lovers. 


The last week in March was the first music festival week 
and was such a decided success that it will become an an- 
nual event hereafter. Monday, March 24, was chorus night 
when splendid choral numbers were given by the Miami 
Music Club Chorus of Women, under the direction of Ade- 
laide Sterling Clark; the Aeolian Chorus (also women) 
directed by Bertha M. Foster; and the “Y Singers,” a large 
chorus of men, under the direction of Easton E, Madiera; 
each group singing separately and finally all together. The 
effect was splendid as to tone, shading and volume. 

Tuesday night Miamj had the pleasure of hearing Rosa 
Ponselle whose singing was a delight and whose charming 
personality captivated the audience. Miss Ponselle gener- 
ously responded to the insistent applause with several extra 
numbers 

Wednesday was program night and an excellent program 
arranged by Mana-Zucca was enjoyed. Marguerita Silva 
was the vocal soloist and in her happy, vivacious manner 
everal songs, the last being from Carmen, which gave 
genuine pleasure. This was Mme. Silva’s first appearance 
in Miami, although she has lived here through the season 
and Miamians are proud to claim her as their own. Eleanor 
Clark accompanied Mme. Silva. Florence Pauly was solo 
pianist and played several numbers with artistic finish. She 
offered two numbers by Paderewski. Other artists on this 
program were Mary Parker, harpist; Leon Handszlik, cor- 
netist, and Joseph Sassano, xylophonist, all members of 
Arthur Jand, which has just closed a season in 
Miami 

Thursday night brought the magnificent oratorio, Crea- 
tion, sung by a large chorus excellently trained, with soloists 
who are favorites. Prof, Henry W. Owens directed it, the 
results proving the excellence of his leadership and the 
musical understanding of the singers, 

Friday night was school night and youthful musicians of 
all ages were participants. The Boys’ Band, with H. Rea- 
on as the leader, played several numbers. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, directed by Vilona Hall, gave some splen- 
did selections. Choruses of boys and girls from several of 
the Miami schools sang, some in costume. 

Saturday night was in charge of the Miami Music Club 
and an evening of opera was arranged by Mrs. Ralph Polk, 
president. The part of Cho-Cho-San from Madam Butter- 
fly was well given by Dorothy Stearns Mayer. In the 
Cherry Blossom Song the second part was sung by Lucile 
Atkisson Putnam, Allen Carr has heard in tenor arias 
from the same opera. Claire Gautier sang the Gounod aria 
from Romeo and Juliet. Laura von der Locht rendered the 
Vissi d'arte from Tosca. The Song of the Robin Woman 
from Cadman’s opera, Shanewis, was sung by Florence 
Havens Wakefield, Ruby Showers Baker gave a Verdi 
aria, also singing with Mrs. John R. Livingston, Hamilton 
Hopkins and Louis D, Gates in the Rigoletto Quartet. Ham- 
ilton Hopkins was heard in a solo, The sextet from Lucia 
was splendidly rendered by Claire Helen Gramling, Mrs, 
F. M, Hudson, Louis D, Gates, Fay Rittenhouse Percy Long 
and Robert Louis Zoll, Miami's splendid pianists added 
greatly to cach evening program with delightful accompan- 
iments. Francis Tarboux, Edna Burnside, Bertha Foster, 
Eleanor Clark and H. Pierre Branning filling that capacity. 
The Chamber Music Orchestra, with Walter H. Witko, was 
also heard in several excellent numbers, This closed a suc- 
cessful week of music which was gratifying to the Music 
rae Committee, All concerts were broadcast over the 
radio, 
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Pryor's 


Buss’ Operetta PerrorMeD 
A beautiful event was given on the evening of April 10; 
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It was the Hawaiian operetta, the Ghosts of Hilo (Paul 
Bliss), which was presented by the Student Music Club, 
under the direction of its leader, Mrs, S. LeRoy Smith. 
About thirty young ladies participated. The operetta was 
given out-of-doors, in the grounds of the Charles L. Briggs 
estate on Brickell Avenue. Helen Keeler Spach, Florence 
Conklin, Claire June Cohen, Mary Pastorius, Letitia Lind- 
say, Minette Thomas and Nathalie Briggs were the soloists 
and the large chorus of Hawaiian maidens added greatly 
with their singing and dancing. The operetta will be re- 
peated very soon. 
Queen EstHer CANTATA 

Another splendid event of the same evening was the can- 
tata, Queen Esther, which was given at the Christian Church 
by about 175 members of the church. Alice Frankle was 
dramatic director and Professor H. W. Owens directed the 
music, Queen Esther was played by Mrs. G. D. Demarath. 
W. S. Jones took the part of Ahasuerus, the King. L. M. 
Wanckel was Haman and O. M. Sala Mordecai, the Jew. 
This cantata will also be repeated. 5. LeR. S. 


Eumenio Blanco Scores at Return Engagement 

Eumenio Blanco, baritone, re-appeared as guest soloist 
with the Louise Morgan Dancers at their annual concert at 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium, April 19. The program was 





Photo by Estudio Imperial 
EUMENIO BLANCO 


enjoyed by a capacity house. Mr. Blanco, contributing two 
groups of Spanish songs, responded to several hearty en- 
cores, his second group arousing a veritable ovation. 

“I think I never really heard a Spanish song until I heard 
Blanco” is the comment of one critic on the occasion of a 
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CARL FLESCH 


the eminent violinist and teacher, will resume his 
classes at the Curtis Institute of Music, Friday, Jan- 


Mr. Flesch’s classes are limited to twenty-seven 
Entrance examinations will be held Mon- 
Applications for admission 
For information address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
(The Curtis Foundation) 


416 Queen Street, Southwark Station 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TOWN HALL, NEW YORK, MUSIC WEEK, 
MAY 4th to MAY 10th 


Joseph Regneas announces the following programs 
in — of Music Week. The public is cordially 
invited. 

Two concerts of American compositions with the 
composers at the piano. 

Monday, May 5, 8:30 P. M. 
Song Recital by 
BETSY AYRES 
(Prima Donna Soprano of Capitol Theatre) 


Friday, May 9, 3 P. M. 
ARTISTS’ RECITAL 
VERETT 


LOUISE HUBBARD, Soprano E CLARK, Tenor 

ALICE GODILLOT, Soprano CHARLES STRATTON, Tenor 

MARY POTTER, LEWIS WILLIAMSON. Tenor 
COMPOSERS AT THE PIANO 

ROBERT BRAINE FRANK LA FORGE . 

GENA BRANSCOMBE *EDWARD MACDOWELL 

CHARLES FONTEYN MANNING 


PEARL CURRAN 
WM. ARMS FISHER CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
FAY FOS WARE 


H 
MANA-ZUCCA 
*Mrs. Edward MacDowell will ll Songs. 
Reserved seats obtainable BY MAIL ONLY. Enclose 

self-addressed stamped envelope. Addressed to 


REGNEAS STUDIO, 135 West 80th Street, New York City 





























recent appearance. A glance through the press notes of 
this young artist shows constant comment on his remark- 
able interpretative gift, the splendid timbre of his voice and 
exceptional diction, and the rapid stride marking his artistic 
progress over the last two years leads one to anticipate 
something above the ordinary in the future. The interim 
of a year, since his last appearance here, has matured his 
art and broadened and added new timbre to a naturally fine 
voice. 

Besides filling many nearby concert engagements, always 
with increasing success, he has—encouraged by the advice 
of two prominent Metropolitan artists—added five operatic 
roles to his large concert repertory during the last year. 
This young artist will be watched with interest. 


Emil Friedberger’s Piano Recital 


Following his series of ensemble concerts tracing the de- 
velopment of chamber music, Emil Friedberger gave his 
first New York piano recital before a distinguished audi- 
ence in the ballroom of the residence of Adolph Lewis- 
ohn, on Thursday evening, April 17. The program, notable 
for the balance between the classical and the romantic, com- 
prised: Bach: prelude and fugue, E flat minor (First Book 
of the Well Tempered Clavichord) ; Schumann: phantasie, 
C major, op. 17; Brahms: Phantasien, op. 116; waltzes, 
op. 37; Schubert: impromptu, A flat major; Chopin: bal- 
lade in G minor, polonaise in C sharp minor; Emil Fried- 
berger: Improvisation; Tempo di Minuetto (Mss.); Wag- 
ner-Brassin: Magic Fire. 

Mr. Friedberger disclosed a technical equipment of the 
first order and a ripe understanding of the inwardness of 
the compositions he played. His reading of the romantics 

Schumann and Chopin—was conceived on big lines, with- 
out any sacrifice of poetic detail, In the works of Bach 
and Brahms, he showed a feeling for form, for the archi- 
tecture of the classical forms—an intellectual poise joined 
to warmth. To this interpretative power, he brought a 
technic with these chief characteristics: firmness and vitality 
of rhythm; a persuasive cantilena; mastery of a wide range 
of dynamics; a tone color of great variety. To enumerate 
these qualities is to assess him an artist of the first rank, 
and he is that. 

The audience was not slow to sense this unique endow- 
ment. It bestowed on him not the excessive applause in- 
spired by convention or courtesy, but the approval of dis- 
crimination. This recognition embraced his own compo- 
sitions (the Improvisation and the Minuetto), which made 
a decidedly favorable impression. 


City Federation Music Under Von Klenner 


As chairman of music of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which meets in New York May 2, Baroness Von 
Klenner, president of the National Opera Club of America 
and noted vocal teacher, has prepared an interesting pro- 
gram: tenor solos—Yesterday and Today (Spross), Songs 
My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), I’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby (Clay), sung by Frank Munn, with Elsie T. Cowen 
at the piano; soprano solos—Ritorna Vincitor (Aida), 
Verdi; Heimliche Aufforderung, Strauss; The Bird of the 
Wilderness, Ed. Horseman, sung by Katherine Palmer, with 
Henry Oliver Hirt at the piano. 

Mme. Von Klenner, as chairman of music of both the 
New York City and New York State Federation, represent- 
ing all the Federated Clubs of the Empire State, has as her 
slogan “No club program without one or more compositions 
by an American composer.” She always requests that the 
chairman of music give some information in regard to the 
composer when announcing the selgctions, thus giving an 
added interest in our own creative musical personnel. 


Freed Organizing New Music Department 


Isadore Freed, pianist, is organizing a new department of 
music in the Northeast High School of Philadelphia. Mu- 
sic has hitherto not been on the curriculum of Northeast 
and Mr. Freed has been given charge of introducing such 
music courses as will best suit the particular needs of the 
school. No individual instrumental training will be given, 
but those students who take music lessons outside of the 
regular school work will be given theoretical instruction 
and will be able to join ensemble classes. 

An orchestra and a chorus will be organized along artistic 
lines. Mr. Freed expects through the work in music to 
effect culturally the entire student body of 2,600 boys, since 
those boys that do not play musical instruments will re- 
ceive a certain amount of work in musical appreciation. 


Mary Mellish Stirs Norwalk in Messiah 

“Mary Mellish’s exquisite singing of the beautiful Messiah 
stirred the emotions of her audience. Her voice is pure 
gold, her interpretation and diction ideal.” 

The above telegram was sent to her managers after Mary 
Mellish, the Metropolitan soprano, sang the Handel work 
recently in Norwalk, Conn, The sender of the message 
was Lucy Marks Morrison, director of the People’s Chorus 


of that city. 
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William Wade Hinshaw’s Productions 
of OPERA COMIQUE 


Season 1924-25 





| Of interest to Music Clubs, Committees and Societies who have enjoyed the 
Fascinating Prima Donna MISS IRENE WILLIAMS and her Brilliant Support- 


ing Company in William Wade Hinshaw’s Production of Mozart’s Opera Comique 


“COSI FAN TUTTE” 





Miss Williams Will Appear in Your Territory During the Season 1924-25 
in Donizetti’s Sparkling Comic Opera 


it “DON PASQUALE” 


(English Version by H. O. Osgood) 
















Cast of Characters: 


DON PASQUALE....... PIERRE REMINGTON 
DR. MALATESTA....... LEO DE HIERAPOLIS 
Reet Wee. we ee THOMAS McGRANAHAN 
and 
PURE UPR”. sc occ ccc Eee concen MISS WILLIAMS 
Musical Director. ...........6ssc008 Alfred Calzin 


ITINERARY:—October, November and December in the 
South, Southwest and Central States. 
January, February and March in the East, 
North, Middle States and Canada. 


Write or Telegraph for Dates Immediately. 


A Most Gratifying result of Miss 
Williams’ success in her Coast to Coast 
Tours for two seasons in “Cosi fan 
tutte” is her engagement to appear in 
the prima donna role of this opera in 
the MOZART FESTIVAL TO BE 
GIVEN FROM JUNE 5th to JUNE 
2lst AT THE CHAMPS ELYSEES 
THEATRE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


MR. HINSHAW HAS TWO 
OTHER OPERA COMPANIES 
TRAVELING NEXT SEASON: 
“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 
COMPANY and “THE IMPRESA- 
RIO” COMPANY. 


pened a aes 
General Management Daniel Mayer, 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Southern States, Management Southern 
Musical Bureau, Healey Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





aA , 


Southwestern States, M. C. Turner, 


_ 








Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Pacific Coast, L. E. BEHYMER, 
Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





IRENE WILLIAMS 


TWO SCENES FROM “DON PASQUALE” 
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Emmy Krueger 
Emmy Krueger, the well known German operatic and con 
ert soprano, made her New York debut on Monday after 
noon, at Town Hall, with Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. 
She sang three groups of lieder, by Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms respectively, and instead of singing her Eng- 


lish songs at the last, put them in after the third group, 
before the Brahms. At the beginning, Mme. Krueger was 
plainly nervous under the ordeal of her first New York 
appearance It was only in the final Schubert number, 


Erlkonig, that one began to suspect how fine a dramatic 
inger she was. Schumann, however, went decidedly better, 
and when she came to Die Fensterscheibe and Auftrage 
he was quite at her best. In the English group she sang 
A. Walter Kramer's The Last Hour with real feeling for 
ts content and even succeeded in making Sydner Homer's 
How's My Boy? sound like real music. The Brahms’ 
group, which ended the program, was splendidly done from 
tart to finish; it included Wehe, So Willst Du Mich 
Wieder, Schwesterlein, Auf dem See, Am Sontag Morgen 
and Von ewigen Liebe. Of these, only the last belongs to 
his best known songs and the Schubert and Schumann 
roups were also decidedly unhackneyed. 

Mime. Krueger has a voice of most agreeable quality, 
cxtremely long range, even throughout and produced with 
out effort or strain. As an interpretive artist, too, she 
must be reckoned among the very first. In appearance she 
s thoroughly prepossessing and her stage manner is charm- 
ing. Her coming has added another to the list of first rank 
lieder singers among whom are such women as Elena Ger 
hardt, Julia Culp and Mme, Charles Cahier. There was an 
uudience of good size, which the singer evidently succeeded 
n thoroughly interesting. She was repeatedly called back 
and compelled to give some extra numbers. 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 


With the Carnegie Hall concert of the Paul Whiteman 
Orchestra, assisted by Zez Confrey and George Gershwin, 
for the benefit of The American Academy at Rome, it may 
he said that jazz has arrived. This is public recognition 
of the Americanism of jazz. The concert was announced 
is a concert of American music. One notices with interest 
the “music” as well as the “American.” There are those 
who have said and are still saying that jazz is neither 
American nor music, but African or Oriental barbarism or 
noise——anything but music. However, gradually out of the 
stupidities of criticism largely based upon ethical consid- 
erations, and the effect jazz was supposed to have upon the 
morals of American youth, has arisen an opposition which 
might well be called a musical opposition. In other words, 
those who had at heart only the advance of American 
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music placed all other issues in the discard and saw in jazz 
at least a music definitely American. And in the program 
of this Carnegie Hall concert it is explained that “it is be- 
cause of the effect which popular forms of American music 
are having upon native creative talent that the committee 
deemed it peculiarly fitting to have Mr. Whiteman and his 
orchestra participate in this undertaking.” The program 
was illustrative of the growth of jazz and offered illustra- 
tions of the various more or less advanced forms and de- 
signs of arrangement. It terminated with Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue for piano and orchestra played by the 
composer, 


APRIL 22 
Mary Allen 


Mary Allen, contralto, gave a song recital at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of April 22, with 
John Doane at the piano. She was heard in a well ar- 
ranged program made up of works by Italian, German, 
English, Russian and American composers, Many of the 
songs were given their first performance in New York on 
this occasion. In reviewing the recital the Sun critic stated 
that the singer has a fine voice and she sang well. 


Ernest Davis, Frederic Dixon and Marguerite 
Schuiling 

The American Association of Lovers of Music presented 
Frederic Dixon, pianist, and Marguerite Schuiling, mezzo- 
soprano, in the second concert of their series at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening. Ernest Davis, the tenor, was the 
guest artist of the occasion. Otto H. Kahn was to have 
made an address, but was unable to appear owing to his 
being called out of town. 

Mr, Dixon opened the program with the MacDowell So- 
nata Tragica, in-which he gave a creditable account of him- 
self and his many admirable qualifications, He is one of 
the best of the younger American pianists. Technically, he 
is well equipped, has a good tone, fine sense of rhythm, and 
his playing is marked by its sincerity and lack of striving 
for the sensational. In a Chopin group Mr. Dixon gave, 
perhaps, greater pleasure, for the ballade, op. 38, etude, op. 
25, No. 3, and polonaise, op. 53, were exquisitely played and 
found full appreciation, The audience applauded him 
warmly and encores were necessary, 

To say that Miss Schuiling possesses one of the most un- 
usual mezzo- soprano voices among the younger singers now 
before the public, is not an exaggeration. In quality it is 
beautiful—rich and velvety—and the range is so wide that 
at times one comes to the conclusion that she might sing 
almost anything. When she sings it is always with a fluency 
of tone that is delightfully free from forcing. Her phrasing 
and diction were good, and she sang with musical feeling. 
Miss Schuiling was heard in the recitative and aria, Ecco il 
punto, from Titus, Mozart, and a group of songs, including 
Zueignung, Strauss; Liebesfeir, Weingartner; Wild Geese, 
Silberta; Silence, Seneca Pierce, and Joy, Watts. Rhea 
Silberta ‘accompanied the singer at the piano, proving again 
that she is an excellent musician, and rendered the singer 
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valuable pianistic support. Her song, Wild Geese, was well 
received, and she shared in ‘the audience’s applause. The 
reception accorded Miss Schuiling was a very cordial one 
and encores were demanded. 

Ernest Davis also came in for his part of the evening’s 
favor. He was in particularly good voice and sang a 
Handel aria, a simple ballad, and two operatic arias, one 
from Pagliacci and the other from Aida. The latter were 
especially well received and revealed his fine voice and 
dramatic style. He, too, was obliged to encore. 


Edward Rechlin 

With Paderewski-like light, dim and religious, the recital 
of sacred organ classics by Edward Rechlin, at Aeolian 
Hall, April 22, brought together a really interested religious- 
musical audience, Christoph Bach’s bold and sonorous 
tones, in the C minor fantasie, made the organ sound unus- 
ually full-toned and impressive; in it the use of the Bach 
semi-staccato was especially effective. Oh Sacred Head, a 
request chorale (Kuhnau), was played with beautiful ex- 
pression, diminishing to a mere breath. The archaic chorale 
by Scheidt, one of the oldest pieces in all organ literature, 
composed about 1600, and another chorale by Walther (a 
century later), all this showed clear polyphonic playing 
with due climaxes. Improvisation was ever a Rechlin at- 
tribute (his New York congregation is said to enjoy it at 
every service), and at this sacred concert he gave one on 
an old hymn, in which there was every variety of tone and 
touch possible in this renovated organ; the harp and chime 
effects were particularly charming, and the splendid climax 
drew rounds of applause. Harmonizations of well known 
chorales from the Luther period followed, these being May 
God Bestow on Us His Grace, Deck Thyself My Soul in 
Gladness, and My Soul Now Praise Thy Maker. Closing the 
program there were more Bach pieces, namely, the adagio 
from the second sontata, In Dulci Jubilo (request), and 
fugue in G major. With the passing of time Mr. Rechlin 
has become known as a Bach specialist, and this is well 
deserved, for his devotion to this composer, allied with all- 
embracing technic, enables him to play this difficult and 
involved polyphony so that it is popular with all audiences. 
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Michael Banner 

A recital out of the ordinary was offered on Thursday 
evening last by Michael Banner at Aeolian Hall. The en- 
tertainment was in the form of a recital and historical vio- 
lin contest. Mr. Banner is a violinist who is well known in 
these parts and to musicians generally. His first selections 
were The Spanish Dance No. 8, Sarasate, and the andante 
from Mendelssohn’s concerto. The first number was played 
on a genuine Stradivarius and the rest of the program on 
an American violin. The small but enthusiastic audience 
showered Mr. Banner with flowers and demonstrations of 
approval, 

His additional selections were familiar ones, being con- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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For dates and terms address: 





ESLIE 


WINS CRITICAL APPROVAL IN FIRST NEW YORK 
RECITAL. 





“Won commendable success. In a group of difficult lieder she sang with 
admirable intelligence and demonstrated her right for dignified consideration as 
a recitalist.”—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun and Globe, March 20, 1924. 


“Has a voice of great purity and power, used with intelligence.—New 


York Times, March 20, 1924. 


“Grace Leslie’s concert at the Town Hall was worth waiting for. She 
managed skillfully the difficulties of the Hiindel and Rossini pieces, was quite 
at home in the German group and gave a very commendable exhibition of the 
art of song.”—F. H. Warren, New York Evening World, March 20, 1924. 


“Delighted with her warm, well trained voice. A musician whose singing 
possesses an attractive background of intelligence and emotion.”—Grena Bennett, 


New York American, March 20, 1924. 


“She possesses full tones and power, using them with intelligence.”—New 


York Herald-Tribune, March 20, 1924. 


Second New York Recital, November 11, 1924. 
HAENSEL & JONES 





Aeolian Hall, New York 
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eee ee Seciie Coast Tour 
Opening This Month, May 12th, 1924 
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Paul Whiteman 


(Himself) 
and His Orchestra of 25 Artists 


presenting his sensational program 


“An Experiment in American Music” 


Exactly as given this season, twice at Aeolian Hall, 
and once at Carnegie Hall, N. Y., to sold-out houses. 


Special compositions by Victor Herbert and George Gershwin 
Limited Tour Opens May 12th, 1924—WIRE For Bookings 


Exclusive Management and Personal Direction of F. C. COPPICUS 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 





“ ° es . ’ ° ee j P 
Mr. Whiteman’s ‘experiment’ was “Mr. Gershwin’s composition “Mr. Whiteman has some amazing 


an uproarious success. This music 
conspicuously possesses superb vi- 
tality and ingenuity of rhythm, 
mastery of novel and beautiful ef- 
fects of timbre.”—Lawrence Gil- 
man, N. Y. Tribune. 








proved to be a highly ingenious 
work treating the piano in a man- 
ner calling for much technical 
skill.".—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. 
Herald, 





musicians under him and he shines 
out as an extraordinary well-round- 
Gilbert Gabriel, 


ed musician.” 


N.Y. Seam. 
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ANNA PAVLOWA FASCINATES METROPOLITAN 


AUDIENCES 


Aprit 21. 

The opening performance of Anna Pavlowa’s two weeks’ 
engagement was for the benefit of the Tonsil Hospital, 
which resulted in a very large audience whose reception of 
the celebrated Russian dancer must have warmed her heart. 
Whether Pavlowa's ballets are old or new, she always de 
lights anew. Pavlowa grows younger, it seems, instead of 
older with the rest of the world, She is as nimble, skilful 
and marvellous as she was when she first came to this coun 
try. Pavlowa is Pavlowa! She is surrounded by a fine 
company, many of whom did creditable work in solos; her 
scenery is lovely, and the general staging of her ballets ad 
mirably done. While the orchestra at the first, under Stier, 
did not make a very good impression, as the evening prog 
ressed it improved 

Amarilla, to music by Glazounoff and Drigo, opened the 
program, Pavlowa again fascinating as the young gypsy, 
and Laurent Novikoff as the brother. This was followed 
by Oriental Impressions. Dances of Japan was arranged 
by Fijima and Miss Fumi, professors of dancing in Tokio, 
and the overture and orchestral arrangements were from 
an original Japanese theme by Henry Gheel, A Hindu Wed- 
ding was colorful, and Krishna and Rhada introduced M. F. 
Uday Shankar as Krishna, who also is responsible for the 
arrangement of the dances. He shared in the applause with 


WITH HER INIMITABLE DANCING 


Pavlowa. Then came divertissements, the high light of the 
evening being Mlle. Pavlowa’s famous interpretation of 
The Swan. A bacchanale, to music by Glazounoff, danced 
by Pavlowa and Novikoff, who is a great dancer, brought 
the delightful program to a close, quite too soon for the 
fully appreciative audience. 

Aprit 22, 

Anna Paylowa and her company of Russian dancers at- 
tracted another good-sized audience on Tuesday evening. 
Following the overture, Dream on the Volga (Arensky), 
came Chopiniana—a set of nine Chopin dances, orchestrated 
by Glazounoff—artistically presented by Anna _ Pavlowa, 
Laurent Novikoff and principal < roengh of the company. 
Next followed Old Russian Folk Lore, a fascinating, spec- 
tacular and colorful ballet arranged by Laurent Novikoff, 
with music by Nicholas Tscherepine, in which Mlle. Pav- 
lowa appeared as the Enchanted Bird Princess, assisted by 
Domoslawski, Novikoff, Oliveroff, Miles. Frieda, Fancheux, 
M. Pianowski, Bartlett, Nichols, Rogers, Spencer, Elking- 
ton, Crofton, Savitzkaya, Coles, Ward, Dorsi, Stuart, Mm. 
Algeranoff, Micolaic hik, Winter, Jamoujinski, Lascelles, 
Sari and Gerolovitch. 

The performance closed with a group of eight divertisse- 
ments, No. 2 being danced alone by Mlle. Pavlowa, while 
No. 8 was interpreted by the eminent dancer together with 
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The orchestra, under Theodore Stier, did 


M. Vaginski. 
excellently, 
Aprit 23. 

On Wednesday evening, there were two principal ballets 
on the Pavlowa program: Snowflakes (given to the Tschai- 
kowsky music from the Nut Cracker Suite) and in which 
Pavlowa and Novikoff delighted the good sized audience, and 
Autumn Leaves, a choreographic poem by the Russian dan- 
cer herself, to music by Chopin. Both ballets were ex- 
quisitely done and brought forth much applause for princi- 
pals and ballet. The divertissements included various types 
of which The Warrior Dance and The Russian Dance, in 
which Pavlowa appeared, were liked the most. 

Aprit 24 (AFTERNOON), 

At the afternoon performance of Thursday, given by 
Anna Pavlowa and her company, the novelty produced was 
Visions from The Sleeping Beauty, arranged by Ivan Clus- 
tine with music by Tschaikowsky. In this fascinating bal- 
let, the principal dancers were Hilda Butsova, as the Princess 
Aurora; M. Oliveroff, as Prince Charming, and Mlle. Lake, 
as Fairy Lilac. The members of the ballet represented the 
dancing maidens. 

The Fairy Doll came next with Mlle. Pavlowa in the lead- 
ing role, together with a large contingent of dancers, This 
is one of the most popular numbers with matinee audi- 
ences, 

The performance, as usual, closed with a group of diver- 
tissements, in which the principal members of the company 
were seen to advantage. 

Mile. Pavlowa was again admired in her graceful solo 
dance, The Swan, with original music by Saint-Saéns, played 
as cello solo with orchestral accompaniment. Her other ap- 
pearance in the divertissement was at the end of the pro- 
gram when, together with M. Vaginski, she danced the 
Gavotte Pavlowa. 

Aprit 24. 


Thursday evening Pavlowa began the program with one 
of the jolliest and most colorful numbers in her repertory, 
the Polish Wedding. This, with its gay music, is a ballet 
that appeals directly to the public taste, and it was rewarded 
with more than the usual applause. The other ballet of the 
evening's program was Amarilla and there were the usual 
divertissements. 

Apri 25. 


On Friday evening Conductor Stier began the program 
with Beethoven’s King Stephen overture. Then followed 
Visions, from the ballet The Sleeping Beauty, with the same 
cast that performed it earlier in the week. Too, The Fairy 
Doll was repeated, and in this Pavlowa again fascinated her 
audience. Throughout she was superb and her company 
aided materially in making the performance one not to be 
forgotten. 

Of the divertissements, first mention must again be ac- 
corded Pavlowa, for both in The Dragonfly, to music by 
Kreisler, and in The Bacchanale, danced with Laurent Novi- 
koff to music by Glazounoff, she held all spellbound by her 
graceful gestures and magnificent terpsichorean art. In the 
Rhapsodie (Liszt) appeared Miles. Stuart, Coles, Friede, 
Lake, Glynde, Faucheux, Faber, Ward and Savitzkaya, and 
Mmes. Veginski, Zalewski, Domoslawski, Algeranoff, Win- 
ter, Micolaichik, Jamoujinski, Sari and Gerolovitch. The 
Bolero (Menkus) was danced by Novikoff, and he was 
obliged to take many curtain calls thereafter. Mlles. Rogers, 
Crofton and Nichols were seen in Tambourin (Rameau), 
and Hilda Butsova and M. Oliveroff pleased in Voices of 
Spring (Strauss). To the beautiful music of Strauss’ Blue 
Danube Waltz, most of the company again appeared, delight- 
ing all with their fine dancing. 

All in all, it was a performance fully up to the high 
standard Pavlowa had previously set, and presaged well for 
her future appearances here. 

Paviowa, Aprit 26 (MATINEE). 

For the program on Saturday afternoon, Pavlowa and her 
ballet were enjoyed in The Magic Flute, Snowflakes and 
seven divertissements. Both of the ballets are familiar to 
New Yorkers, and never fail to charm with their beauty and 
colorfulness. In The Magic Flute the pantomime is so well 
done that the story is very easily comprehended by the audi- 
ence. Much of the dancing in this falls to the lot of Hilda 
Butsova and M. Oliveroff, both of whom give excellent 
characterizations. Pavlowa made her first appearance in the 
delightful and beautiful Snowflakes, with its gorgeous win- 
ter scene and falling snow. Pavlowa affords the keenest 
delight in this ballet; she is so exceedingly dainty and grace- 
ful. As usual, there was much variety in the divertissements. 
Pavlowa was seen in her very popular California Poppy, 
and various members of her company collaborated in giving 
artistic interpretations to the remaining six numbers, 


A Busy Sixty Days for Fred Patton 


Fred Patton is having an unusually busy spring season, 
even for this popular baritone. Since March 20 he has 

filled numerous engagements, including, besides recital ap- 
ome two performances of the Ninth Symphony with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a joint concert with Flor- 
ence Easton and Paul Althouse and as soloist with the Elgar 
Choir of Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


May Peterson Participates in Unusual Service 


May Peterson took part in a most unusual Sunday ser- 
vice given at the Coliseum Theater for the proposed Broad- 
way Temple “Super-church.” Among those who appeared 
on the unique program of addresses and music were Elsie 
anis, Fred Stone, Glenn Franck of The Century, Rabbi 
. Braunn, Dr. George William Carter of the New York 
Bible Society, and Keith’s Boys’ Band. The popular so- 
prano sang two solos. More than thirty-five hundred people 
crowded into the theater. 


Alfred Cortot Busy in Europe 


Word has been received by Concert Management Arthur 
Judson from Alfred Cortot that he has returned to Paris, 
after traveling in Italy, Spain, Switzerland and the south of 
France. From Paris he will travel to Roumania, Servia and 
Austria. On his return to Paris he will give ten recitals 
bringing his total number since last October to 107. 


Anna Case to Return to Florida . 
Anna Case will return to Florida next winter after an 
absence of three years. Her first appearance will be at 
Palm Beach on February 23, 1925. 


— ~~ — » 
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A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano. 


. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division, United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
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2) 
De Gregorio Pupils and the Radio 
Harvey Lawe bass and pupil of Franco de 
Gregorio, sang for the WJZ, the radio corporation ap 
whed Mr. de Gregorio with regard to giving Trovatore 





FRANCO DE GREGORIO 


ith full orchestra over the radio. Some of his pupils who 
ll take part are: Pasquale Romano, baritone; Kathleen 


Lahr, contralto, and Lilla Shepard, soprano 


Paul Whiteman and Orchestra to Tour 


Following the extraordinary success by Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra in their three concerts given in New York 
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this season presenting their program, An Experiment in 
American Music, Mr. Whiteman, on account of numerous 
requests from other cities to repeat this program, has de- 
cided to make a spring concert tour which. will open on 
Monday, May 12, under the direction of F. C. Coppicus, of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. The tour will embrace 
all the larger cities between New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Whiteman will be assisted on the tour by George 
Gershwin and Zez Confrey, the composer-pianists, who will 
play their own works, The program will also include num- 
bers specially written by Victor Herbert. 


tsther Cadkin Sings at Stephens Studios 

In a program of songs made up of German, Italian, French 
and English numbers, Esther Cadkin, soprano, appeared at 
the studio of her teacher, Percy Rector Stephens, on Mon- 
day evening, April 7. Beauty of tone and sincerity of rendi- 
tion were marked attributes of her performance, and the 
program in its entirety was well-balanced and satisfying. 
Miss Cadkin opened her program with a group of German 
songs, An die Musik, Schubert; Mondnacht, Schumann; 
Stille Sichereit, Franz, and Er Ist'’s, Wolf. A.group of 
especially charming Donaudy songs followed, Quando ti 
Rivedré, Quand’il tuo diavot, Perduta ho la Speranza and 
Ognun Pipicchia. Her fourth group (following a well 
sung aria from La Figlia del Reggimento, Donizetti) was 
composed of four French songs, Au pays ou’se fait la 
guerre, Duparc; Au clair de la lune, Crist; L’Oasis, Four- 
drain, and Dansons la gigue, Poldowski. Her closing group 
was made up of O’er the Tarn’s Unruffled Mirror, Griffes; 
Charity, Hageman; Memory, Ganz, and The Romaika, Park. 
Herbert Goode, at piano, furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. 


Carl Fiqué Presents Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 

On April 18, Carl Fiqué presented Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
St. Paul, at the Zion Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, with the 
following soloists: Katherine Noack Fiqué, soprano; Har- 
riet M. Behnee, contralto; Henry Weimann, tenor, and 
August Soennichsen, basso. 

Carl Fiqué, who is organist and choirmaster of the Zion 
Lutheran Church, conducted the work masterfully, and 
Mme, Fiqué again distinguished herself by the excellence of 
her singing. The other soloists, as well as the chorus, under 
Mr. Fiqué’s direction, likewise did finely. 





Cecil Arden for Keene Festival 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
has been re-engaged for her fifth consecutive season, has 
just been engaged to sing Carmen’s Dream, the fantasy for 
voice and piano especially arranged for her by Buzzi- 
Peccia, at the Keene, N. H., Festival on May 22 and the 
following evening she will sing Amneris in Aida. Miss 
Arden is also singing in Richmond, Va., on May 2 and in 
Norfolk on May 5. 
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RICHARD PENN, 
violinist, who has been chosen by the Virginia Federated 
Music Clubs to play compositions by Virginia composers at 
the annual state convention to be held at Charlottsville, Va., 
on May 15 and 16. Mr. Penn believes in the future of the 
American composer and includes in his repertoire works by 
Nevin, MacDowell, BRugen Putnam, Leslie Loth and John 
Powell. Says the editor of The Evening News (Danville, 
Va.) : “It is a distinction of Mr. Penn's work that he brings 
to the interpretation the moving power that certainly must 
have been primary in the genius of the composer. By almost 
innumerable public and private appearances, he has estab- 
lished his place in the admiration of all who respond to 
genuineness and depth of feeling in musical interpretation.” 





Many Re-engagements for Palmer Christian 

Palmer Christian appeared in recital at Holy Trinity 
Church, Palm Beach, Fla., on March 9, which proved sc 
successful that a re-engagement for next year followed 
Playing for the second time at Savannah, March 11, thc 
same success attended him, and a third engagement resulted 
On April 6 and 8, Mr. Christian played two recitals at the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich 
(making three recitals in Grand Rapids since January 1) 
and on April 16 he appeared before the state convention ot 
the North Carolina chapter of the American Guild ot 
Organists, at Greensboro, N. C., playing the newly installec 
organ in Greensboro College. 

Engagements for May include a recital May 8 in Man- 
istee, Mich., and as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at the annual spring music revival at Ann Arbor 
The weekly recitals at the University of Michigan have 
become one of the popular features of the university. 


Robert A. Gaylor Teacher of Gwylm Anwyl 
New York, April 14, 1924. 





To the Musicat Courter: 

In your issue of April 10, reporting the concert of the 
two ex-service men, J. Gwylm Anwyl and Frank E. Forbes, 
I notice that I am given credit for being the teacher of 
both Mr. Anwyl and Mr. Forbes. 

This is not true, nor fair to Robert A. Gaylor, who is 
the teacher of Mr. Anwyl. Will you kindly make the 
necessary correction ? 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Duptey Buck. 


Ruth Rodgers Booking Rapidly 
Ruth Rodgers’ spring engagements include a concert in 
Philadelphia on May 8. Her concert season will not close 
until late summer, as Miss Rodgers is booked for concerts 
in July. Concert Management Arthur Judson announces 
that Miss Rodgers’ next season is already filling up rapidly. 


Mrs. David and Baynes in Joint Recital 
On Tuesday, April 8, Mrs. Ross David and Priscilla 
Baynes, a young pupil of Mr. David's, gave a joint recital 
for the Women’s Club of South Orange with such suc- 
cess that a return engagement is desired. 
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H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript, March 27, 1924: 


“Mr. Lamond flooded the Brahms’ Variations with sonorities; swept them forward with propulsive 
and characterized them at the composer’s bidding and by his own resource; 
wrought them as a magnificent fresco in tones, mellowed here with beauty, there intensified with 
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Bernice De Pasquali Sings at Palace Theater 


_ During N. V. A. (National Vaudeville Artists) Week, 
it is the custom to present special attractions each day at 
the various veaiecilic theaters. On April 21, Bernice De 
Pasquali, soprano, was the particular star to be featured 
at the Palace Theater. Julius Tannen, who acted as master 
of ceremonies, introduced Mme, De Pasquali as an opera 
artist of note who was formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera, having sung there with Caruso, Bonci and others. 
The audience was prepared for a real treat and it was not 
disappointed, judging from the enthusiasm manifested fol- 
lowing her singing. In the aria, Ah fors e lui, from Travi- 
ata, she disclosed a voice of clear, sweet quality, flexible 
and well controlled and a good knowledge of style. Her 
interpretation of the number, into which she put consider- 
able dramatic fervor, drew a ‘warm response from her large 
audience, which recalled her many times. Again in her en- 
cores Mme. De Pasquali evidenced an abundance of artistic 
feeling and admirable expressive ability, and her gracious- 
ness of manner also aided her in captivating her hearers. 
The intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, a vocal arrange- 
ment with English words, and Comin’ Through the Rye 
were both sung with a charm that won vigorous applause. 


Schnitzer “A Magician of Sound” 


Following Germaine Schnitzer’s recital in Stockton, Cal., 
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audience which left no vacant places in the Central Metho- 
dist Church. She went through all of her program like 
some great elemental force which finds nothing in its path- 
way aver which it is not supreme. Mme. Schnitzer is a 
magician of sound, using tones as a painter uses colors.” 
Mme. Schnitzer scored such a success at this recital that 
she was immediately engaged for another appearance in 
Stockton next season, 


Ornstein to Play New Work 


Leo Ornstein, at his concert at the Hotel Statler, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., om May 7, will give the first performance of a 
new work, The First Noel, a traditional melody freely 
transcribed for the piano by ‘the American composer, John 
Tasker Howard. Mr. Ornstein is very interested in this 
composition, which is an old Christmas carol supposedly of 
English origin. The transcription is quite free, opening with 
an unadorned statement of the melody, which is followéd 
by a contrapuntal variant of the theme, in turn followed 
by a free fantasia section. At the end the melody returns in 
more brilliant fashion as a climax. The piece is to be pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, 








Marye Berne’s Pupils in Recital 
Marye Berne, artist pupil of Estelle Liebling, will give 
her own pupils’ recital at her studio on 188th Street, May 


27 


first students to study with Estelle Liebling when she 
opened her New York studio. She is a member of the 
Liebling Quartet, which has been heard several times here 
in the city and has received unusually good notices for its 
artistic singing. Miss Berne has given many recitals, and 
only recently sang in Baltimore with success. With her 
splendid background and training, she should produce good 
results in her own studio. 


Annie Louise David to Sail Soon 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, played on Sunday, April 
13, at East Orange, N. J. On Easter Sunday she appeared 
in Brooklyn with Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, the organist, and 
April 24 she played at the Biltmore Hotel, New York. On 
June 14 Miss David will sail for Europe, where she will 
play in Paris and London, returning on August 30 and 
leaving immediately for California. Miss David has had 
many inducements to remain in the West all of next season, 
but she has not made up her mind as yet whether she will 
do so. 


Ellsworth Hinze Plays at New Rochelle 


Ellsworth Hinze, pianist and teacher, who recently opened 
his studio at New Rochelle, appeared there as soloist at the 
last of the monthly musicales of the Choral Art Society 
He was highly praised for his playing of numbers by Gus 

















the Stockton Daily Independent commented on her art as 9. She has several young and ambitious pupils and is intro- tave L. Becker (with whom he studied), Kreisler and 
follows: “Germaine Schnitzer gave a piano recital to an ducing them in their first recital. Miss Berne was one of the Chopin. 
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“Just as there was only one Jenny Lind, just as 
there was only one Caruso, so is there only one John 
MeCormack.”—Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat. 














“There is still only one McCormack and not likely 
ever to be another.”—Boston Globe. 











Herald. 


“A new fire has been kindled within him and his art 
has become his real gift to humanity.”"—Los Angeles 

















“There is only one John McCormack and it is cer- 
tain that he has no rivals.”—Dallas Journal. 








THE GOLDEN STREAM OF PRAISE 


MR, PARKER’S TIP TO SO-CALLED 
HIGH-BROWS 


“The Society for the Propagation of the Arts of Song 
should have marshalled those mistaken high-brows who 
are trying to regulate the conduct in general and pleasures 
in particular, of all their neighbors, into Mr. McCor- 
mack's concert Sunday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
From it they could hardly have departed unenlightened 
or unconvinced.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


FRESHNESS OF SURPRISE 
“Ite seemed that his voice had never been as beautiful 
as it was yesterday, so mellow and exquisite of timbre, so 
warmly expressive, so flexible, so responsive. Maybe it 
has been. But it is a long time since we had heard it. 
And anyway, each re-hearing of this voice brings with it 
the freshness of surprise.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ONE CONCERT=ONE YEAR'S STUDY 


“Today McCormack is at his zenith and to hear him 
sing is not only a great esthetic pleasure, but for the stu- 
dent trained in what to observe of the singer’s art one of 
his concerts is worth a year’s course in vocal study.”—/I/- 
lustrated Daily Herald (San Francisco). 


CELESTIAL! 
“How greatly has his art transcended his best efforts of 
a few years since. What an immense gain he has made in 
spiritual insight, in broader and more humane reading of 
his subject. ; 
“A spiritual expansion, an almost unearthly beauty that 
was not a mere matter of vocal chords.”—Houston Post. 


HIS GIFT TO HUMANKIND 
“MeCormack has changed, but a new fire has been kin- 
dled within him and his art has become his real gift to 
humanity. Yes, his voice is better, fresher and clearer 
than it was two years ago. It sounds rested and comes so 
easily at the singer's command that he apparently never 
thinks of it."—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


THE KING! 

“It is quite superlative to dilate upon the magnificence 
of John McCormack’s voice or the perfection of his sing- 
ing. The musical world has long since crowned him the 
king of tenors—no living artist possesses the power to so 
completely entrance his every hearer as he.”—A/lbany 
Times-Union. 
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GREATEST IN HISTORY 


“He ably demonstrated that he is by far the greatest 
concert tenor of history.’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


THE DEAF AND BLIND 


“Let those who have ears but hear not when it comes 
to a McCormack recital receive the profound commisera- 
tion of those more fortunately equipped; to be unable to 
find pleasure in listening to songs as Mr. McCormack 
sings them is to be as hopelessly handicapped as the mole 
- aly in the dark without eyesight.”—Rochester 

erald, 


THE MEETING POINT 


“There is in singing a point at which art and Nature 
separate, but miles and weary miles behind, there is a 
point, reached by few, where they reunite; of this reunion 
there is no more admirable example than John McCor- 
mack, 

“Nowadays all recognize him for a great artist as well 
as a beautiful singer, and his programs are serious enough 
to satisfy the most exigent.”—Springfield Republican, 


THEY HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED 


“Why exhaust superlatives when it can be epitomized 
in a brief sentence, to wit: McCormack still stands sui 
generis among artists, his heart is supreme and his vocal- 


‘ism a constant delight.”—Cleveland Press. 


KREISLER HIS ONLY RIVAL 


“Of all the singers honored today by the public he 
may count himself most happy in that he so abundantly 
deserves his popularity. His is the perfect art that never 
exceeds its limitations, that always achieves a flawless dis- 
play of golden tone, of clearest diction, of phrasing and 
shading that only a Kreisler may rival.”—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 


ROMANCE! VIVIDNESS! DRAMA! 


“The man’s hold on the public is simply miraculous. 
Yet it is understandable. He gives his audiences all the 
romantic glamor which is lacking in most of our lives. 
He supplies vividness to us plain people whose lives are 
so often flat. He supplies drama to us who know so little 
of the dramatic in our daily living. And he has a voice 
which is a gift of the gods."—Los Angeles Examiner. 





Photo by Arnold Genthe, N. Y. 


HE NEVER HOWLS! 


“Have you heard people make unfavorable criticism of 
an acknowledgedly first-class artist because he or she 
‘screeched’ or ‘yelled’ or ‘howled’? I think you have. 
And that criticism voices a popular demand. And that 
demand John McCormack meets. He sings infinitely 
softly, and at times with a deal of masculinity, but he 
never howls.”—Nashville Banner. 


THE LINCOLN OF SONG! 

“Other singers might perhaps sing a Handel bravura 
air as elegantly as Mr. McCormack did yesterday, but 
they are not precisely many who could infuse a vitality 
into those roulades and trills that made them actually 
thrilling. 

“The grand style! Mr. McCormack has it. Other 
singers could acquire it, if, in their lesser degrees, they 
could moderate their musical and poetic perception with 
a fitting artistic restraint. 

“Mr. McCormack, like Abraham Lincoln, does not slop 
over.’—Boston Herald, 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“There is no personage in the world of music whose 
appeal is so nearly universal as that of John McCormack 
—no one can even compare with him. Of all the estab- 
lished institutions on the concert stage he is the most 
widely known in America, satisfies the greatest catholicity 
of tastes and enjoys the most genuine of public applause.” 
—Toledo Blade. 


NO STOPPING PLACE IN ART 
“McCormack is a musician who has not stopped culti- 
vating his art and educating himself because he long ago 
won immense popularity. Every year still marks an ad- 
vance in his musicianship, until now there are but two or 
three living singers who equal him. He has conquered 
the admiration of the most fastidious judges without 

losing his hold on every day people.”—Boston Herald, 


FLAWLESS 
“McCormack’s singing is always a standard of flawless 
workmanship, where clear speech, unhindered voice pro- 
duction, expert control of the breath, and perfectly mod- 
eled interpretation are the means toward expressing some- 
thing which will strike the ear with beauty and the heart 
with truth.”"—Chicago Journal, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 25.—The concerts given by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on April if and 12 at 
Emery Auditorium, under the direction of Fritz Reiner, 
aroused much interest. The program contained one work 
new to Cincinnati audiences, the Through the Looking Glass 
suite, by Deems Taylor. It was given its first hearing here 
at these concerts, and under the careful leadership of Mr. 
Reiner the orchestra gave it a very acceptable reading. It 
was received with great enthusiasm. The soloist at these 
concerts was Car! Flesch, violinist, who played artistically 
the D major concerto, op. 77, by Brahms. Mr. Flesch has 
complete mastery over his instrument and his performance 
was a notable one. He graciously insisted that Mr. Reiner 
share in the applause accorded him. As the closing number 
on the program Don Juan, by Richard Strauss, was de- 
lightfully played. 

A musical event was the appearance in a private recital 
on April 6 of Francis Macmillen, violinist, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Dent Crabbs, Clifton, About 200 
guests were present. He played delightfully such numbers 
as the Goldmark concerto for violin, Symphonie Espagnole 
by Lalo, and a group of his own compositions, 

Julian de Pulikowski, Polish violinist, has been added to 
the summer session faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. He was born in Lemburg, Poland, and is the 
winner of the first prize at the Conservatory of Music in 
that city. He has studied under some of the famous violin 
teachers 

A chorus of seventy-five voices, under the direction of 
Walter J. Berg, sang Stainer’s Crucifixion on April 16, 
at St. Mark's Evangelical Church. Goldie Taylor was or- 
ganist. The soloists were Howard H. Hafford, tenor, and 
Howard Fuldner, bass. 

Leah Fred, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
gave a song recital in costume on April 16, at Lebanon, O., 
including Spanish songs and songs of the Civil War period. 
She was accompanied by Mrs, Thomie Prewett Williams. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, was the principal speaker at the meeting of 
the Music Clubs of Birmingham, Ala., a short time ago, at 
the Louie Compton Seminary. Mrs. Carol Wilson Foster, 
a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, is head 
of the department of music, and arranged the meeting. 

The Woman's Musical Club held a meeting on April 9 
at the home of Mrs, Clifford Bennett, when a delightful 
program was composed of Bohemian and Hungarian com- 
positions. The Dohnanyi quintet was particularly enjoyed; 
it was played by Mrs. Thomie Prewett Williams, Ottilie 
Reininger, Mrs, R. E, Wells, Alfred Hughes and H. L. 
Weis 

An interesting recital was given on April 14 at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, when three youthful pupils 
appeared. These were Marion Gray Head, nine years old 
(a pupil of Ottilie Reininger), who played the violin, assisted 
hy Robert Ford Head, her older brother, twelve years of 
age; and Jan Liszniewska, cellist, who is thirteen years of 
age 

Louise Wilby, vocalist, a graduate pupil of Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, of the College of Music, and Dorothy Martin, from 
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the class of Frederick J. Hoffmann, appeared in a recital 
on April 14 in the Odeon. ; 

At the Clifton M. E. Church, on April 18, Stainer’s Cru- 
cifixion was sung by the choir. 

Ruth Morris, post-graduate violinist of the College of 
Music, assisted by Dorothy Stolzenbach, pianist, appeared 
in a concert on April 11, for the benefit of the Presbyterian 
Church, at Liberty, Ind. 

Mrs. Adam Pope, with the Maytime Entertainers, gave 
a concert on April 17 for the building fund of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, 

Katheryn Reece, soprano, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, 
of the Conservatory of Music, and Heiman Weinstine, 
violinist, pupil of Robert Perutz, appeared in a concert for 
the Queen City Circle, No. 19, G. A. R., at Memorial Hall, 
on April 10. They were accompanied by Mrs. Thomie 
Prewett Williams, 

An informal musicale was given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Dittman, Avondale, on April 6, when Pearl 
Kagan, pianist, pupil of Albino Gorno, of the College of 
Music, played a number of selections. 

Christine Colley, violin pupil of Robert Perutz, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory A Music, accompanied by Gene- 
vieve Goodman, a pupil of Frederick Shailer Evans, was 
soloist at the Bellevue Choral Club concert on April 10. 

The College of Music Workshop Theater, under the di- 
rection of John Froome, Jr., gave its third performance on 
April 11, in the Odeon, when three plays written by the 
students were given. 

The Wurlitzer Benevolent Concert Company gave a num- 
ber of concerts during the week of April 13. 

Mrs. Edward N. Aiken entertained the Hyde Park Sym- 
phony Circle at her home on April 10, when Deems Tay- 
lor’s Through the Looking Glass was read. ee 

Helen Abaecherli, a pupil of Albino Gorno, and Edith 
Tolken, pupil of Adolf Hahn, of the College of Music, 
were soloists in a concert on April 11, at Memorial Hall, 
for the benefit of the Italian Mission Building Fund. 

The Crucifixion, by Stainer, was sung at the Lincoln 
Park Baptist Church, on April 13. Eva Peale is organist 
and David Davis, choirmaster; 

The advanced pupils of Lino Mattioli, of the College of 
Music, were heard in a song recital in the Odeon, on April 15. 

Stainer’s Crucifixion was rendered by the choir of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church on April 13. Helen P. Kuhl 
is organist and director. 

Dorothy O’Brien, pianist, a pupil of Albino Gorno, of the 
College of Music, and Arthur L. Knecht, cellist, graduate 
pupil of Walter Heermann, appeared in a graduate recital 
on April 16 in the Odeon. 

The symphony class of Dr. Karol Liszniewska, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, was presented 
in Conservatory Hall on April 15, in an ensemble program. 

Richard Seibold will be a member of the faculty for the 
summer term at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
At present he is Supervisor of Music at Buffalo, N. Y. 
His song, written at Dr. W. T. Howe’s dinner at the recent 
convention of the Supervisors’ Conference held here, was 
sung on April 8, at the Conservatory breakfast at the Hotel 
Gibson. 

Aline Doeller, contralto, appeared as soloist in a group 
of songs under the auspices of the Dayton Women's Music 
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Club, Dayton, O., on April 8. She is a pupil of Giacinto 
Gorno, of the College of Music. : 

The Crucifixion, by Stainer, was sung on April 13 at St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church, and at the Norwood Baptist 
Church on the same date. 

A musical program was given on — 14, at the Hotel 
Gibson, by the Kentucky MacDowell Society. “ee 

The Hyde Park Music Club entertained the members 
of the Clifton Music Club at tea at the East High School, 
on April 8, a musical program being rendered. 

Shirley Kuhler, a pupil of Madame Dotti, of the College 
of Music, sang for the Lumbermen’s Association banquet 
given on April 7, at the Business Men’s Club. She was 
accompanied by her mother, who is both composer and per- 
former, 

There was a special musical program on April 13 at the 
Clifford Presbyterian Church, arranged by Beulah Davis, 
organist and director. William J. Kopp played several 
numbers on the trumpet, and Mrs. Louis Ridiman, soprano, 
sang. Soloists of the Clifford Presbyterian Church Choir, 
including Mrs. Hugo Ignatius, soprano; Cecelia Uhl, pianist ; 
Louis Schorr, trumpeter, and F. W. Ahlers, violinist, also 
took part. The program was also rendered at the Widows’ | 
and Old Mens’ Home. 

Olive Terry, pianist, and William C. Stoess, violinist, 
pupils from the College of Music, appeared in a concert. 
on April 7, at Batesville, Ind. 

The Seven Last Words, by Dubois, was sung by a chorus 
of thirty-five voices at the First English Lutheran Church, 
on April 13. Norman A. Wayman is organist. 

A number of pupils of Lino Mattioli, of the College of 
Music, appeared in a song recital on April 15 in the Odeon. 

Pupils of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music appeared 
in a recital in Conservatory Hall, on April 12. Pupils of 
the following were heard; Jean Verd, Marcian Thalberg, 
Frederic Shailer Evans, Robert Perutz, Alma Betcher, Mr. 
Saverne and Miss Cook. W. W. 
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Klibansky Concert at White Plains 


| ani 
A program of unusual excellence was given by a BTOUP 4 4 \\ 
of artists selected from pupils of Sergei Klibansky, in White Bh 
Plains, March 25, at Greenridge Church. The artists were 
well chosen, and their charm in presentation afforded an , 
evening of rare pleasure. Louise Smith, in the opening 
group of songs, assured the audience that the promise of 
one of the best concerts White Plains had ever heard was 
to be fulfilled. Cyril Pitts, in his delightful presentation ' 
of The Old Refrain, as well as other songs, made friends 
of all present. Miss Howell, in her bird-like quality of ,, 
voice, manifested in her rendition of Moonlight-Starlight 
and Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song, roused the audience to 
great enthusiasm. Miss Lofgren again proved herself the 
capable artist she has always been in her White Plains ap- 
arances; in Tschaikowsky’s Legend, and Spross’ The 
Pittle Green Leaves, her fine voice quality called forth ap- 
plause that expressed the compliment of pleasure realized. 
Mr. Beach, whose presence is an assurance of good things 
musical, with the Two Grenadiers, Sitting Thinkin’, and 
Danny Deever, as well as others, made his listeners wish 
they could hear him oftener. Herbert Goode, at the piano, 
proved himself a masterful accompanist. ; 
The Highlanders’ Association is to be congratulated on ' 
the fine program and the splendid manner in which every 
number was rendered. Sergei Klibansky again proved him- 
self to be a real master in the producing of an evening of 
music of such high standard, and such a company of artists ‘i! !)])!)/! 
from his New York studio. poled! ain 
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Albert Berne in Recital 


mia + did 
Albert Berne, of the artist staff of the -voice department \ H it 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave another of ‘Hae 4 

his charming evenings of song on April 23, at the Con- 
servatory Concert Hall. He was ably assisted at the piano 4 \ 


Tritwl 


“ \/ 


if ai 


by Augustus O. Palm, who is well known in music circles mast il 

as a composer of lovely songs. ‘ ii i 
_Mr. Berne has appeared as soloist with great success and «| 

his programs are constructed with rare taste and artistic “* ' yy 
variety showing to good advantage the individual quality, "!¥",'"! 
sympathy and extensive range of his beautiful baritone voice. |"! \* ae 
His researches into the field of modern song and the ndleay) af 
recognized classics enable him to present to his delighted "e 
audiences unique programs of originality and much interest. ) '\ /\‘) 
He has given thorough study to the various modern lan-  ,,).. 
guages and their diction with the result that his teaching ant ; 
and singing are particularly pleasing. a Z Hee 


In this very interesting program which he presented on al 
April 23 he sang groups of Russian, French, German, ‘" anne 


Italian and English songs of unusual beauty and charm. stent 

He is very close to his masters, Walter Mattern and Herbert 

Witherspoon, with whom he studied, and is a gifted lieder- 

singer as was shown by this program: ip owl 
Der Rauch, Marx; Des Kindes Gebet, Das Briiderchen, Maria Wie- igee Bel 
enlied, Reger; Ruhe Meine Seele and Ich liebe dich, Strauss; Un Tapriaige 


s 0, Respighi; Mandoline 


Dupont; Fleur da livre, Fi : 
sie pearance apen ur dans un livre, Fonten 


Fourdrain; O wiisst ich doch den Weg 





iogidue aid 9 


zuriick, Wir wandelten, Von ewiger Liebe, hische Ode, O liebliche .,. ¢ 
Wangen, Brahms; An Epitaph and Music, When Soft Voices Die, ie 
Maurice RBesly; From Out the Skies, Many a Dream, Wanderer’s « § tan sh 
Song, Henschel. ‘ q 
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Grace Gardner’s Songs Heard 


Grace Gardner’s new song, At Sunset, published by John 
Church Company, is meeting with much success. The poem 
being one of varied moods, some of the critics say she has 
found a musical setting to express each emotion. The poem 
is by Miss George Elliston, It was heard for the first time 
at the Cincinnati local composers’ day festivities at the 
Woman's Club in that city on February 29 with two other 
of Miss Gardner's songs, The Voice of the Desert and A 
Song of Ecstasy. j 
ceived that a second rendition was demanded. Lovette Riehl! filo! ie 
Luecke sang Miss Gardner's songs with the composer at the! 4 ae 
piano. eng) to anid 


isieieshenitiaaass « vlete ni | 
David Mannes Music School Concert - 


vola\Sene 

A aren - ot a by students of Ro- 
sario Scalero, head of the department of composition an al 
theory at the David Mannes Music School, wac wiven tr 2 @ Ss au- 
the concert hall of the school, 157 East 74th Street, New 
York City, on the evening of April 16. The young com-” 
posers whose works were presented were David Parnett, 
Bernice Robinson, Edith Otis, Barrett Spach, Luigi Silva, oseewsee 
Ernest Zechiel, Leopold D. Mannes, and Charles Haubiel. 
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At Sunset was so enthusiastically re-. iy) ul 
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MUSIC AND. PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








INSTRUMENTAL TRAINING IN 
GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL 





Presentation of the Problem as Viewed by an Experienced Instrumental Director 


[The following article, which was prepared by Dr. Victor 
L. F, Rebmann, director of music in the public schools of 
Yonkers, N. Y., was received with considerable enthusiasm 
by the instrumental section of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference. The main object of this paper was the 
presentation of a survey which had to do with the best 
means for convincing a Board of Education of the neces- 
sity of a systematic course in instrumental instruction. 
This survey showed the number of pupils studying music 
privately and after school hours, It further presented the 
number of students taking lessons in piano, violin, or other 
orchestral instruments, with their ratio in reference to the 
total number of music students. It developed the interest- 
ing fact that the average price for private instruction is 
$1.25. Dr. Rebmann referred to a few by-products of in- 
formation which are worthy of attention, namely, the small 
number of students who are attracted to instruments other 
than piano and violin, and the great mortality among music 
students in the later high school years. Experience should 
teach us that when we find a student who has musical talent 
but who is not particularly interested in the piano or violin, 
and approaches either or both in a haphazard manner, it is 
possible to revive that pupil's interest and save him for 
music by encouraging him to take up the study of some 
wind instrument. An indifferent violinist might become a 
satisfactory clarinet player. A fourth rate pianist might 
develop into an excellent tympani player, ete-—The Editor. ] 


“The amazingly rapid development of instrumental train- 
ing in the public schools of our country represents perhaps 
the most significant phase in the evolution of public school 
music during the last decade. Hardly practiced fifteen years 
ago, it has swept the country. Today practically every 
progressive music department in the country includes in its 
curriculum some form of instrumental training. It is 
gradually taking its proper place in the general scheme of 
school music. Its importance is secondary only to that of 
vocal training. The latter, reaching every child, retains its 
undisputed supremeacy as the fundamental doctrine of 
school music. 

“The greatest development has perhaps been witnessed in 
the high school orchestra. Many of these organizations rep- 
resent a very satisfactory standard of taste and performance. 
Where that standard has not been reached, the fault often 
lies in the fact that the teacher has omitted to subject his 
orchestra to a systematic course in ensemble training, which 
will eventually enable him to do justice to such a work as 
a symphony. Another failing frequently encountered is, 


” that the teacher is satisfied to present mediocre music to his 


class, because he realizes the technical limitations of his 
players. Our aim should be to avoid both extremes and to 
present good music which is within the power of the or- 
chestra. 

“To attain this object, we must give our students a 
thorough technical discipline, combined with the cultural 
training in the appreciation of music. A well defined plan 
for instrumental training in the graded schools should com- 
prise the following elements : 

‘A thorough course in vocal music, particularly in sight- 
singing, which should include the elements of musical theory, 
and which continues through the first eight or nine school 
years. 

“Class instruction in such instruments of the symphony 
orchestra as form the combination, commercially known as 
the ‘small orchestra,’ namely, piano, strings, flute and 
clarinet, trumpet and trombone, drums and tympani. Oboe, 
bassoon and French horn should be included in a well 
developed system of instrumental training. When in- 
augurating instrumental instruction, it may seem advisable 
to offer at first instruction in the instruments less frequently 
chosen by young people, omitting the violin. I would en- 
courage every student of a symphonic instrument to take 
up the study of the piano for two years at least. 

“In class instruction great emphasis should be placed on 
intonation. Time devoted to the training of an accurate 
ear capable of sensing slight deviations from true pitch, is 
time well spent. The young people should learn to produce 
perfect unisons in this work and the f frequengly encountered 
leniency of teachers toward faults in intonation on the part 
of school orchestras is unwarranted. There is no need and 
there is no excuse for poor intonation in a school orchestra. 
If the teacher will only train his students to concentrated 
listening and awaken a desire for clean music, the problem 
of intonation will cease to be a problem. 

“In violin instruction, our students have been assisted’ 
materially toward better intonation by a table representing 
the most frequent finger changes over a string. 


First finger, A & E strings b—f (b flat—-f sharp). 
First finger, D & A strings e—b flat (e flat—h). 
First finger, G & D strings a—e flat (a flat—e). 
Second finger, A & E strings c sharp—-g (cg sharp). 
Second finger, D & A strings f sharp—c (f—c sharp) 
Second finger, G & D strings b-—-f (b flat—f sharp). 
Third finger, A & E strings d sharp—a (d—a sharp). 
d—a flat (d flat—a) 
Third finger, D & A strings g oa d sharp. 
-d flat (g flat—d). 
Third finger, G & D strings A sharp- ~g (c—g sharp). 
g flat (c flat—g). 


“These finger changes are gradually introduced and made 
the subject of daily practice. Similar tables are used for 
the other string instruments. 

“Problems in time and rhythm should be practiced on 
an open string. Facility and uniformity of bowing may 
be achieved through having the class play from memory, 
scales or stereoty exercises, exemplifying the funda- 


mental varieties of bowing and phrasing. . . 
“Having reached a_ satisfactory technical development, 
wiih may be expected after one year’s study of wind-in- 


struments, and after two years’ work in a string class, in- 
struments of the string section are combined in a multiple 
string quartet or quintet. Very excellent material for the 
quartet is contained in the admirable work, a progressive 
method of string quartet playing, by Alfred Pochon, second 
violin of the Flonzaley Quartet. The wood-wind and brass 
choirs should receive similar training. It should be noted 
that this form of ensemble work is not to replace the regu- 
lar class instruction, which continues as before. 

“A half year of sectional practice should prepare the young 
player adequately for successful participation as a member 
of a junior high school or grammar school orchestra. At 
this time the young orchestra player may safely devote two 
to three hours per week to rehearsing with the full orches- 
tra, one hour for sectional practice and an equal amount of 
time for a lesson in his instrument. Rehearsals should be 
held during school hours. 

“The question of music material, a trying problem not 
many years ago, is being satisfactorily solved. For class 
instruction we have the courses by Maddy-Giddings, pub- 
lished by C. Conn, Ltd., and the Willis Company, by Mit- 
chell, published by Oliver Ditson and by Ortmann, pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, and others. . 

“From the works of such masters. as Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Ssccait Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, and a few others, compo- 
sitions have been selected, which these musicians wrote ex- 
pressly for their young friends, or which, on account of 
their ready appeal to the young are acknowledged as par- 
ticularly suitable to first efforts in orchestra playing. No 
adaptations or simplifications are introduced. 

“Every composer, mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
is represented by a sequence of four to six pieces, so ar- 
ranged that they may be effectively rendered as a suite. 
Since they represent typical utterances of these masters, they 
make the young orchestra available as a medium of expres- 
sion in connection with a course in appreciation of music. 

“The individual numbers of each suite are short, in order 
to avoid fatigue to the lips of the young players of wind- 
instruments, 

“A full orchestral score of twenty-two staves is provided 
for every number. The instrumentation 
Small orchestra: Violins I and II, Violins III and IV (ad libitum), 

Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet I, Cornets I and 


II, Trombone, Tzmpent, Drums (ad libitum), Piano 
and Condensed Conductor, 


31 


Full orchestra: The instruments named above, and Clarinet II, 
ayy in F, Altos in E flat (ad libitum), Oboe, FE 
flat Alto and B flat Tenor Saxophones (ad libitum) 


“Every suite, but one, may be played in the first position 
by the violins, All other instruments are of a similar grade 
of difficulty. 

“The fingering is carefully indicated below the staves of 
all string parts. Alternate, more artistic fingerings, marked 
in parenthesis above the staff, may be employed, if the play 
ers are capable of performing in the first three positions. 
A third and fourth (ad libitum) violin part has been added, 
so that these numbers may be effectively performed as 
violin-quartets with piano accompaniment. These ad libitum 
parts may be added with good effect to the standard string 
quintet. 

“Frequent and minute bowing directions are entered in 
all string parts and the score. The second, third, and 
fourth violin and the viola parts have received contra 
puntal treatment. 

To the regular wood-wind parts (ad libitum) E flat 
alto and B flat tenor saxophones; to the brass section (ad 
libitum) parts for E flat alto are added. An optional drum 
part is intended for a substitute in the absence of tympani. 
B flat clarinets and trumpets only are employed, 

“A most extensive system of cues and cross-cues insures 
the rendition of the music by a few instruments with un 
impaired melodic and harmonic content, 


Guilmant Organ School’s Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Guilmant Organ 
School will be held in the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, Monday evening, June 2, under the direction of Dr 
William C. Carl. Active preparations are in progress 
for the Sr Rade of this event and the arrangement of the 
programs which will be held during the week. 


Land’s Engagements Many 


Harold Land, baritone, and Richard Crooks, tenor, will 
sing together in Cowen’s Rose Maiden, and in groups of 
songs in the Armory, Norwalk, Conn., on May 16. Harold 
Land and Arthur Kraft, tenor of St, Bartholomew's Church, 
sang in Newark on April 6. Mr. Land, who is baritone 
soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, also sang in Newark with 
Grace Kerns, soprano, on April 13 


Another Ohio Success for Gray Lhevinne 


The recital by Estelle Gray Lhevinne at Ravenna, Ohio, 
under the local management of the Caruahan Music Com 
pany, was one of the most enjoyable events this city has 
ever had. Quite a few notable musicians drove down from 
Cleveland to hear the concert, and it proved rather a gala 
event. 


Persson in Cuba 
Frederic Persson, coach and accompanist, left recently for 
Havana, Cuba, where he will assist Claire Dux in a series 
ol concerts, 











ISAAC 


GIORGIO POLACCO 


Musical Director Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
ENDORSES 


VAN GROVE 





WHO HAS JUST BEEN 
RE-ENGAGED 


for fourth consecutive sea- 
son as assistant conductor 


with Chicago Civic Opera 





Mr. Van Grove will Coach 
MASTER CLASSES for 
Opera, Oratorio and Recital 
during June, July and August in 
his own studios 830-831 FINE 
ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


For further inquiry, address 
Isaac Van Grove, care of Chicago 
Civic Opera Co., Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 22) 

stantly offered by violin soloists. He showed his usual 
fine technic and keen musical appreciation, and for one lis- 
tener at least it was impossible to distinguish any marked 
difference between the two instruments, Joseph Adler fur- 
nished excellent accompaniments, After two additional 
groups, Julius D, Horvath, a violin expert, addressed the 
audience on the art of violin making and particularly the 
varnish which was supposed to have been used by the great 
Stradivarius. The talk was highly technical and no doubt 
made a profound impression on all present who were in- 
terested in the industry. It must be stated frankly, that, as 
far as the effect of the American violin on the hearers, one 
would suspect Mr. Horvath had discovered the real formula 
for finishing a violin 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society: Ivogun and 
Gerardy, Soloists 

At the Haarlem Philharmonic’s fifth musicale this season, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday morning, the artists 
presenting the excellent program were Maria Ivogun, so- 
prano, and Jean Gerardy, cellist. Mme, Ivogun again de- 
lighted with her clear, birdlike tones and her refinement of 
style. Her soft top notes especially are so exquisite that one 
gives a sigh of satisfaction and is grateful just for the pure 
heauty of the tone, so freely and easily produced, Her agility 
in florid passages and difficult embellishments is indeed re 
markable. In Lo, Here the Gentle Lark (Bishop) and vari- 
ations on a melody by Mozart (Adam) the flute, played by 
Justus Gelfuis, matched her own limpid, crystal clear tones, 
A group of Old English, consisting of Where the Bee Sucks 
Arne), My Lovely Celia (Munro), The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air (Corne) and a pastoral (Carey) was sung with 
ivric charm. An elaborate vocal arrangement of Kreisler’s 
Liebesfreud by her accompanist, Seidler-Winkler, gave op 
portunity for further display of her vocal skill, her high 
range and her flexibility of voice. " 

Mr. Gerardy exhibited his well known musicianship and 
skill in Boellman’s Variations Symphoniques. A rich, reso- 
nant tone, firm bowing and smoothness are pleasing features 








The Junior Department 


of the 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MUSIC CLUBS 


(MRS? J. F. LYONS, President) 


announces the establishment 
ofa 


Chamber Music Camp 


for Juniors 


July Ist to September Ist, 1924 
AT 


Highland Manor, Brookside Park, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 





Daily Ensemble Playing under 
the direction of 


THE NORFLEET TRIO 


All Sports and Folk Dancing 
under supervision of 
Genevieve Turner Holman, Ph. B. 
Chicago University 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 

Mrs. Wm. John Hall, Director Junior De- 
partment, Hotel Colonial, 81st and Colum- 
bus Ave., New York City. 
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of his playing. He is entirely master of his instrument and 
gets the finest effects from it. His tone ranges from the 
deep, organ-like to a lighter one resembling the violin. A 
later group included L’Agreeable, an old French dance_ by 
Marin Marais; Orphee—Air de la Scene des Champs Ely- 
sees, Gluck-Gerardy; Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane, 
Couperin-Kreisler. Careful phrasing, good rhythm and gen- 
eral finish of style were evidenced. The last group consisted 
of The Swan (Saint-Saéns), Evening Song (Schumann) 
and Chanson Villageoise (Popper), these two being played 
with sincerity of feeling. Mr. Gerardy’s interpretations are 
thoroughly artistic. 

Bruno Seidler-Winkler and George Stewart McManus 
provided artistic accompaniments for Mme. Ivogun and Mr. 
Gerardy respectively. ’ 

The grand ballroom was filled to capacity and both artists 
were most cordially received. They responded graciously 
with encores. Preceding the musicale an informal reception 
was held by the president, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, 
and officers. 


APRIL 25 


Marian Anderson 


Marian Anderson, a young colored girl, with a powerful 
and well trained contralto, of wide and ample range and an 
exquisite velvety color, gave a recital at Town Hall, April 
25, singing an excellent program, including the accustomed 
foreign languages, which she pronounced excellently. There 
were songs by Handel, Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Strauss, Brahms, 
Schubert, Donizetti, Dvorak, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmani- 
noff, as well as some spirituals and American songs. The 
accompanist, a negro named William Leonard King, played 
exceedingly well, and the entire recital was, in many respects, 
a musical treat of the first order. Miss Anderson, it is true, 
seemed a little strange to the public stage, which is not to be 
wondered at, but, in spite of the slight restraint thus im- 
posed, she sang with so much taste and intelligence, such 
obvious feeling for musical interpretation, and such excel- 
lent vocalism, that her offerings could not but be appreci- 
ated. The resonance of her voice, its extraordinary low notes 
and the entire simplicity of her manner added to the effec- 
tiveness of her recital. She is a singer who should go far. 


Charles Leech Gulick 


The program of organ music presented by Charles Leech 
Gulick at his Town Hall recital, Friday afternoon, held 
much of interest in the way of new works. Mr. Gulick 
evidenced sound musicianship, technical skill and admirable 
interpretative ability in the Mendelssohn sonata in C minor 
with which his program opened. This was followed by 
Reger’s Choral Vorspiel and Bach's prelude and fugue in 
IX minor, which were rendered with power, clarity and dig- 
nity. A second group consisted of numbers by Dubois, 
Franck and Lefebvre-Wely. The t!.ird group was as fol- 
lows: Sonata Appassionata in D minor, first movement 
(Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone), manuscript, first perform- 
ance; An Eastern Idyl (R. S. Stoughton), dedicated to 
Charles Leech Gulick; Preludio e Fuga, Victimae Paschali 
(Alberto Bimboni), with ‘special cadenza written for this 
recital; Cristo Trionfante (Pietro A. Yon, one of New 
York's leading organists), first concert performance; pre- 
lude (Frank Woodruff , manuscript, dedicated to Charles 
Leech Gulick; Desert Sunrise Song, from Oriental Scenes 
(Norman Landis), manuscript, first time in New York. 
Into the interpretation of these varied compositions Mr. 
Gulick put much color and individuality of expression. His 
playing of the entire program elicited much admiration and 
he showed the resources and possibilities of the instrument 
to good advantage. Numbers by Lemare and Faulkes closed 
the program, and a certain originality of interpretation 
marked his interpretations, 


Godfrey Ludlow 


Godfrey Ludlow, young Australian violinist who made 
his New York debut a few weeks ago, strengthened and 
confirmed the excellent impression he made in his first 
recital, given at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening. The pro- 
gram began with the John Ireland sonata, repeated by re- 
quest from the first recital. Clever it is, but as a con- 
tribution of any permanent value to violin literature, it did 
not impress. The Ippolitoff-Ivanoff sonata was a first 
hearing for this city. It is a bright, energetic work. The 
composer does not shun real tunes and the consequence was 
that the little work shone in contrast to the preceding son- 
ata. Mr. Ludlow, with Guy Vincent Marriner at the piano, 
played it con amore and the two artists were repeatedly re- 
called at the close. The only fault in the next group 
played to organ accompaniments, with Clarence Dickinson 
at the console, was an effect of monotony because of the 
same general character of pieces, which were also new to 
New York. Then came five short pieces. It speaks well 
for Mr. Ludlow as a program maker that four of these 
were also new to New York. There was a delightful Irish 
Air, by O'Connor, in an arrangement by Morris; a jolly 
Allegro Giocoso of Handel's, arranged by Harty; a Tango 
Serenade by Simon, arranged by Mr. Ludlow, which made 
a huge hit with the public; and a dainty Will o’ the Wisp 
by Reeve. He coniied with a fine performance of the 
Corelli Theme and Variations in the Kreisler arrangement. 

Mr. Ludlow ranks very high among the artists who have 
come to New York for the first time this winter. There is 
a warmth and musicianly feeling about his playing which 
distinguishes him among the many young violinists who 
have attained to a tremendous degree of technical efficiency 
but have little else to recommend them. In particular, the 
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short works were done with a neatness and finish that re- 
calls only Kreisler himself. There was a large audience 
and insistent applause. 


APRIL 26 


Frederick Bristol 


Frederick Bristol, a young pianist of decided talent, gave 
an interesting program at Rumford Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, April 26, and was cordially received by a good sized 
and appreciative audience. Contrary to conventional cus- 
tom, he began his recital with Debussy, playing four pre- 
ludes. In these, which included La Cathédrale Engloutie, 
Mr. Bristol achieved some fine effects, conveying success- 
fully the varying moods of each. A second group con- 
tained Liszt and Chopin, while the third consisted of works 
by modern composers, most of them living. Mr. Bristol is 
well equipped technically, has a firm, pleasing tone, good 
command of nuances, and excellent musical Gi The 
Swan, by Palmgren, was beautifully rendered, and there 
was a naive humor in Goossens’ Gargoyles. Scriabin’s two 
preludes (Nos. 5 and 20) and an etude, Tableau VIII, by 
Rachmaninoff, were much enjoyed. The Donkeys, by 
Grovlez, was given its full share of humor, The Tides of 
Nanaunan, by Cowell, was not at all the discordant sound- 
ing piece one would expect with stretches of consecutive 
bass notes held down all at once. On the contrary, it was 
strikingly effective in depicting the tremendous tides sent 
out by the god of motion. Mr. Bristol’s crescendos were 
well planned and he attained a good climax. This com- 
position had to be repeated. The rhythm and gaiety of 
Grainger’s Country Gardens, the concluding number, was 
infectious. The audience was very enthusiastic and demanded 
a number of encores. 





APRIL 27 


Trio Ragini of India 


The Far East came to the fore in a concert of Hindu 
music and dances given by the Trio Ragini of India at the 
Booth Theater on Sunday evening, April 27. This interest- 
ing organization is comprised of Ragini Devi, who dances 
the native dances and sings the native songs; Sarat Lahiri, 
who plays an ancient string instrument called the esraj and 
who likewise acts as raconteur, explaining the intricacies of 
the program, and Arjun Govind, who is a virtuoso on the 
sitar, another string instrument, and on the tabla or small 
native drums. This latter musician conducted a highly in- 
teresting and successful experiment a few weeks ago in the 
reptile house at the Bronx Zoo, where, to demonstrate the 
power of music to some learned professors of Columbia 
University, he charmed the huge King Cobra with his sitar. 
Mr. Govind had never before attempted anything of the 
sort but had seen it done in India. 

The Trio Ragini was heard in a similar recital in New 
York earlier in the season, at which time a detailed report 
of the program appeared in the Musica Courier. 


Jacques Goutmanovitch 


Jacques Goutmanovitch gave his second violin recital on 
Sunday evening in Aeolian Hall, playing a program which 
contained the sonata for piano and violin, op. 13, Gabriel 
Fauré; Pur Dicesti, Lotti; Minuett No, 2, Beethoven; 
Scherzo, op. 22, Hauser; aria, Pergolesi; Tamborin 
Chinois, Kreisler; Mozart's concerto in E flat major, and 
Carnaval Russe, Wieniawski. The audience was small and 
undemonstrative. 

Mr. Goutmanovitch’s playing was fully commented 
upon at his debut recital. He revealed nothing new at his 
second New York appearance. Harry Kaufman assisted at 
the piano in the Fauré sonata, and accompanied the soloist 
in his other numbers. 


Novello Davies Artists’ Choir 


It is no wonder that the late Saint-Saéns remarked in 
Paris some years ago, when Clara Novello Davies led her 
choir at the Trocadero, that her “conducting was magical 
and her teaching perfect.” Mme. Davies proved on Sunday 
night, at the Town Hall, that she is a remarkable “conduc- 
tor. Seven weeks ago she gathered together a choir of 
seyenty fine solo voices and since then she has been work- 
ing tirelessly with her singers in preparation for the concert 
of Sunday. As-a result of the combined efforts, the affair 
was most successful and the large audience—one of the 
best that Town Hall has seen this season—received the 
choir and its distinguished leader with marked enthusiasm. 

The program opened with an organ solo, toccata from 
the fifth Widor symphony played admirably by Richard 
Keyes Biggs. Then followed the Hallelujah Chorus from 
The Messiah, which was beautifully given, with a tonal 
richness and nobility of style that at once made the audi- 
ence realize the worth of the choir. Kramer's The Last 
Hour and Elgar’s The Snow, with violin obligato by Olcott 
Vail and Israe} Klasse, were sung by the women alone. 
The latter was most effective. There Is No Death, O'Hara, 
which was one of three for full chorus, was so well liked 
that it had to be repeated. The tonal shading and diction 
in this number, as in the others, was especially noteworthy. 
The men alone did some fine work in three selections: 
Tricolor, Deems Taylor; Lullaby, Brahms, and Comrades 
in Arms, Adam (repeated). 

The men’s voices were of very good quality, especiall 
the bassos. Ash Grove, Welsh air, was a novelty, well 
rendered, and Spanish Gipsy, Lassen, was charming. These 
two were for the women. The full chorus combined again 
for two songs, one of which was Bless You, Novello, by 
Mme. Davies’ son, beautifully arranged and so popular 
with the large audience that it was repeated. The final 
choruses were Full Fathoms Five, aria and chorus from The 
Tempest, Purcell, and The Long Day Closes, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. 

There was a close bond between Mme. Davies and her 
singers, who responded to her every gesture. The choir 
should be heard more frequently, as planned in a series next 
season. Dorothy Bedford was an excellent accompanist 
throughout the program and Mr. Biggs at the organ also 
did creditable work. Mme. Davies was presented with many 
floral tributes, among them a basket of American Beauties 
from the male members of the choir and a bouquet of 
roses and sweet peas from the women. 

Last but not least comes Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who was the soloist. Mr. 
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FANNY HELDY AND CHARLES HACKETT 
STARS OF MONTE CARLO SEASON 


Other American Artists Also Please—A 


“Faust Cycle’—Russian Ballet 


a Feature—Thibaud and Cortot Head 


List of Riviera Concert Givers 


Nice, April 1.—The opera season at Monte Carlo is draw- 
ing to its close, and it must be said that the exceptional 
work of the artists presented this year by Director Guns- 
bourg has met with the approval of the most critical of 
Riviera music-lovers. Especially notable was the success 
of Mme. Fanny Heldy, of the Paris Opéra, who sang Manon 
to the Des Grieux of Charles Hackett and the Lescaut of 
Edmond Warnery, in Massenet’s ever popular opera. The 
highly artistic interpretation of his role by Mr. Hackett, 
too, earned nothing short of an ovation for the American 
singer, as well as the unanimous praise of the French and 
English press of the Riviera. 

Among the rest of the company the excellent work of 
Margaret Sheridan, the Irish soprano, and Mme. Marguerite 
Carré must be recorded, and also that of Mary Lewis, an 
American, who made a fine impression as Juliette in Gou- 
nod’s Roméo et Juliette. She displayed a voice of lovely 
quality, not large, yet clear and appealing throughout. 

More AMERICANS. 

Two other American singers made their debuts under the 
aegis of M. Gunsbourg, namely Pauline Cornelys, of New- 
port, R. I., and Richard Bonnelli, who comes from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. They appeared as Marguerite and Faust, re- 
spectively, in the first presentation of Schumann’s Faust on 
any stage. Miss Cornelys’ diction was excellent and her 
singing commendable. Mr. Bonnelli, who recently term- 
inated a tour with the San Carlo Opera Company at Havana, 
made a decided success, and it is probable that we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing his fine voice in opera again. 

A “Faust Rin.” 

This Faust performance constituted a part of the so-called 
“Faust Ring,” which M. Gunsbourg has presented this sea- 
son. It includes, besides Gounod’s opera and Berlioz’ Dam- 
nation de Faust, Faust et Héléne, by Boulanger, and the 
stage version of Schumann’s Scenes from Faust—a curious 
experiment. Aside from the opera proper, the work of the 
Russian ballet has been an outstanding feature this season, 
and that of Mme. Ludmilla Chollar and M. Nicolai Krem- 
nev is especially worthy of high mention. In some of the 
operas, too, notably in Manon, the ballet contributed much 
to the success of the performances. 

Opera iN NIce, 

At Nice there has been performed for the first time M. 
Raoul Gunsbourg’s opera, Le Vieil Aigle, with Vanni- 
Marcoux in the title role, supported by Mlle. Andrée Vally 


and M. Tharaud, of the Paris Opera and Opéra Comique, 
respectively. For the rest there has been the usual reper- 
tory at the Casino Municipal, and the usual cast. An Eng- 
lish tenor named Chadwick made his debut in the role of 
Sharpless in Madame Butterfly, and despite great nervous- 
ness and a poorly directed orchestra, made a fair impres- 
sion. He was more at home as Lohengrin, and gave proof 
of a rich, substantial and reliable voice. 

Among concert givers along the Riviera, Jacques Thibaud 
and Alfred Cortot are being hailed with the greatest de- 
light. They are giving a series of joint recitals, and their 
second appearance at the opera repeated the success of last 
week. Encore after encore was demanded, and only upon 
the lowering of the curtain did the audience resign itself. 
The two artists are in excellent form and nothing more 
need be said about them here. 

AN AMERICAN PIANIST. 

It is comparatively rare that one hears a good piano re- 
cital in Nice, and when we do have an artist who is as 
capable as Mme. Cara Verson, whose home is the United 
States, it is rather a discouragement to see so few people 
in the audience. Mme. Verson’s rendering of such pieces as 
the F sharp major nocturne of Chopin, the Rachmaninoff 
Humoresque, op. 10, No. 5, and the Albeniz Seguidilla 
proved that she is a real artist. She was genuinely appre- 
ciated by her small audience and added, as an encore, the 
Sonatina of Ravel. 

Two other Americans, Helen and Blanche Hodnett, stu- 
dents of the Seagle-de Reszke School, gave a recital recently 
at the Salle Victor Hugo. Their program included songs 
by Schumann, Mendelssohn and Saint-Saéns, the duet, Les 
Dames de Lormont, by César Franck, etc., and they were 
very well received. Mary Lewis and Dmitri Smirnoff were 
the leading soloists at a musicale at the Hotel Ruhl. 

M. Lorp-VERNET. 


Douthat Joins Haensel & Jones 
Milton Douthat is now in charge of the general artists’ 
publicity from the Haensel & Jones office, having taken over 
the work which for some seasons past has been directed by 
Horace J. Parmelee of that concern, 


Engagements for Marian Anderson 


Marian Anderson, an artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
gave a recital in Germantown, Pa., on April 10, and was 
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given an unusually enthusiastic reception. This engagement 
was at the Y, M. C. A. Thursday, April 24, the contralto 
was scheduled to sing in Westfield, N. J., and Friday eve- 
ning, April 25, she was heard in recital at the Town 
Hall, New York. 


Leon Carson Active 


Leon Carson, tenor, an artist-pupil of Emilio A. Roxas, 
has appeared as soloist on many recent occasions, probably 
the most important being on March 5, as soloist at the 
Anniversary Celebration of the Nutley Chapter O. E. S., 
Nutley, N. J., and on Aprii 18, at Hoboken, N. J., as solo 
ist in the oratorio, Seven Last Words of Christ. 

Other engagements announced are May 4, third Sunday 
afternoon radio recital from station W J] Z, Aeolian Hall, 
New York, and on May 29, at Hoboken, N. J., in Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. 


Gray Lhevinne Popular 

Between April 20 and July 5, Mme. Gray Lhevinne will 
give sixty more of her delightfully original violin recitals in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, New York and New Jersey 

Mme, Gray Lhevinne has just returned to the East after 
some six weeks on the Pacific Coast. Her schedule for 
1924 included three complete transcontinental trips from 
New York to California and return, as well as her usual 
great amount of intensively filled schedules in the eastern 
coast States, The popularity of the Gray Lhevinne concerts 
keeps this artist very busy indeed. 


Verdi Club Introduces Marion Talley 
The annual operatic performance, tableaux and ball of 
the Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, the 
grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, was the occasion 
of the introduction to the New York public of youthful 
Marion Talley, soprano. The young girl, whose voice gives 
every promise, has been taught by Signor Avitable. 


Schoenberg Not Coming Yet 
This note comes from the managerial offices of L. D. 
Bogue: “It is learned that Arnold Schoenberg will not 
come to America next winter as was rumored earlier in 
the season. He has decided to postpone the visit for an 
other year,” 


Klamroth Artists to Be Heard May 8 
Instead of Wednesday evening, the recital of artist pupils 
from the Klamroth studios is to occur Thursday evening, 
May 8, when Elsa Toennies, Marie Rothman and other ex 
cellent singers will be heard. 











OLGA STEEB 


« WIRES ” 


Wire date we can have Griffes Group and 
price, No artists engaged on account of finan- 
cial conditions, but sure this will go over, as 
we were delighted with them before. 


MRS. WAYNE RICHARDSON LADIES’ MUSICAL CLUB, 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


Griffes Group glorious success, Many thanks. 


MRS. SAM. FRANKENBERG MUSICAL EVENTS’ CLUB, 


BISBEE, ARIZONA 





| Griffes Group enthusiastically received. Each 
| artist’s ability much beyond our expectation. 
| 


MRS. W. L. LOVE — GIRL’S MUSICAL CLUB, GALVESTON, 


TEXAS 


Griffes Group most satisfactory ; it proved to 
be all we expected and more besides. 


MRS. J. F. HILL BEETHOVEN CLUB, MEMPHIS, TEN- 


| NESSEE. 
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GROU P 


hree very interesting 
names have gone into 
its making and three 
splendid careers stand behind 
its programs. Such programs 
impress. 





Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A.. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street, New York 























“ WIRES ” 


Griffes Group program finest we have ever 


had. Each member received almost equal 
praise. 
artists sensational success at Normal School 
the 


Local headlines today say these three 


Concert. Flawless is the verdict upon 


Griffes Group. 


L. K. ADKINS 
WISCONSIN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, 


Griffes Group concert great success. Three 


Music Club most enthu- 





magnificent artists. 
siastic. 

MISS JESSIE RICE — MUSIC CLUB, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
The Griffes Group gave a most pleasing con- 
cert last night. 


MRS. SETH THOMAS — MUSIC CLUB, FORT DODCE, IOWA 


Greatly delighted with Griffes Group concert, 
our members most enthusiastic over a very 
artistic and thoroughly enjoyable program. 


MRS. G. R. REID — WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUB, WINNIPEG, 


CANADA 
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Five Weeks Only 
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=| Dear Madame Valeri: 


I want to express 


* miration to you for accom- 


5} plishing such an extraordinary 


i duction. 


/ change in my wife’s tone pro- : 
High notes and low § 


notes ring out now without a 


| ' trace of effort and the quality 


is always mellow and velvety. 


| It is almost unbelievable that 
#) such a radical change could {5 
*) have been accomplished after 


the brief period 


# months’ study she had with 


| you, and this certainly is con- 


* vincing proof of the excellence 


of your method. We are both 


Is most deeply thankful to you. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH. 





of three & 


Dear Madame Valeri: 


3 My voice has acquired its 

_ present beauty of tone, dra- 
=| matic potency and ease under 
) the tuition of Mme. Delia Va- 
| leri. It is impossible to con- 
3 ceive an adequate idea of the 
| wonders that this lady can per- 
: form in a voice until one de- 
:) cides to give her a chance. I 
3 have had the courage to do so 
and I am now doing a mere act 
| of justice in stating that the re- 
: sults were beyond expectations. 


| MARGARETE MATZENAUER. 5 
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Reservation of Time 


Still. Available 
Write !mmediately 
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one. DELTAI 


Famous Expert 1 
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ANOTHER ADDITION TO THE NUMEROU§* 
MME. VALERI NOW SUCCESSFULLY @§F 


ELEONOR 


BERGAMC§] 


ROME, Italy 


UNDER THE BATON 
OF E. VITALE 





Teatro So 


in MEFISTOFELE, CA 


“After the Performance of TOSCA Was Over, the Aj 
a Tremendous Ovation, Yelling, ‘Brava, Bria 


A SUPERB ACTRESS, AN INTERPRETER OF 
THE VERY FIRST RANK, let us hope that she 
will never forget the ovation she received at our 
Teadro S. Carlos when she will leave Lisbone to 
continue on the brilliant path of star of first 
magnitude in the sparkling firmament of art. 
(ECOS DA AVENIDA, Lisboa.) 


The protagoniste Eleonor Cohrone assumed the 
responsibility of a role which Sardou wrote for 
the great tragedienne Sarah Bernhardt, and 
through her ADMIRABLE DRAMATIC ABIL- 
ITIES AND HER BEAUTIFUL, ROUND, HIGH 
RANGED VOICE she was quite up to her great 
task. (A EPOCA, Lisboa.) 


The soprano, Eleonor Cohrone, was Tosca, one 
of the heaviest and most difficult roles of the 
Italian modern repertoire SHE LOOKED 
BEAUTIFULLY AND SANG MAGNIFICENT- 
LY. After the aria “Vissi d’arte” she was the 
recipient of applauses which evidently came from 
every part of the S. Carlos. (DIARIO DE 
NOTICAS, Lisboa.) 


Eleonor Cohrone, a beautiful girl, splendidly at- 
tired, gave us AN EXTREMELY INTERESTING 
TOSCA. She sang with that beauty and correct- 
ness which could be expected by those who had 
heard her in Mefistofele, but last night she had 
a larger opportunity to show the possibilities of 
her MARVELOUS VOICE AND UNCOMMON 
DRAMATIC POWER. (O REBATE, Lisboa.) 
Senorita Cohrone proved to have studied the very 
difficult role of Tosca and to be guided by a 
spirit of observation that is an attribute possessed 
only by INTERESTING AND CULTURED 
ARTISTS. We can affirm that her singing and 
her interpretation of the Puccinian opera WAS 
IN EVERY WAY FAULTLESS. (O SECULO, 
Lisboa. ) 







ELEONOR 


Dearest Mme. V@; 

I owe everythij, 
heart is and will 
love and gratitu 
great teacher. 


ELEONOR 
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+Summer Master School 








Engagement of 





mone Production 


es 
YOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST PUPILS OF 


) 
Y BPPEARING BEFORE THE PUBLIC IS 


OHRONE 


C Italy LISBONE, Portugal 


So UNDER THE BATON 
OF T. SERAFIN 


AMALLERIA and TOSCA 


_Affience Gathered in Front of the Stage and Gave Her 
Bri§a, Brava Senorita.’” (O Seculo, Lisbon.) 





Miss Cohrone in the role of Elena displayed a 
LARGE VOICE OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 
which she uses with REMARKABLE ABILITY. 
Her complete mastery of the stage and HER EX- 
iy QUISITE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT do not 
4 leave the least doubt that she will be able to 


| 


appear with unfailing success upon the MOST 
IMPORTANT STAGES OF THE WORLD. 
(IL MONDO, Rome.) 


Very brava was the soprano in the role of Elena. 
HER VOICE IS BEAUTIFUL AND HER IN- 
TONATION PERFECT. She was deservedly 
applauded. (IL MESSAGGIERO, Rome.) 


Eleonor Cohrone ACTED SPLENDIDLY AND 
DELIVERED HER SONGS WITH A VOICE 
LANGUID, VOLUPTUOUS, SWEET, INSINU- 
ATING AND EXPRESSIVE. The audience ad- 
mired and enjoyed her immensely. (IL GIOR- 
NALE D'ITALIA, Rome.) 


Eleanor Cohrone was in singing and in acting AN 
IDEAL ELENA. (IL CORRIERE D’ITALIA, 


Rome. ) 


Without the least exaggeration we can state here 
that Eleonor Cohrone in the role of Tosca has 
rightly become the FAVORITE ARTISTE of our 
public, but last night as Santuzza in Cavalleria 
‘she SURPASSED ALL EXPECTATIONS and 
was deservedly given A GREAT OVATION. 
YHRONE (IL POPOLO, Bergamo.) 


ric— Santuzza was Miss Cohrone AND SHE WAS a 

REVELATION. HER BEAUTIFUL, LARGE 
thi to you! MY Voice AND HER MEZZO VOCE lend them- 
Il Bays be full of selves to all the points of this exacting role, 
tu: Bfor my dear, enabling her to reach some thrilling climaxes. It 
is easy to predict that this young lady possesses a 
singular artistic temperament which will carry 
her very far. (L’ECO DI BERGAMO.) 
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Krom June 23 to July 26 





VALERI 
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My Dear Madame Valeri: 


Let me express to you my # 
sincerest thanks for your ex- — 
cellent work on my voice. I & 
believe that every broad- £ 
minded artist—no matter how | 


great—should realize the need 


{ of constant guidance and ad- 
vice by a capable teacher in & 
order to handle the delicate & 
4 organ of the voice properly = 

| and prevent the development 


of undesirable or harmful 
habits. With these ideas in 
my mind, I placed my voice in 
your hands with the most sat- 
isfactory results. I am now 
happy and take great pleasure 
in giving you the present testi- 


4 monial of my appreciation and 
, everlasting gratitude. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL. 








i My Dear Madame Valeri: 


Will you let me thank you | 
| for the wonderful help you 


Ei have given me? 


5 After years of work in Wag- | 

: ner roles, singing had almost 
. become nothing but hard work. 
: Now, in even the comparative- 
: ly short time I have been worh- 
) ing with you, it is a genuine 
5} pleasure. With best wishes for 
Ef your continued great success, I | | 


&} am your sincere and grateful 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL. [1 
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When a singer has not only a golden throat but 

also a heart of gold, the combination is wonderful. 
@ ; 

A composer named Frost has sent some manu- 
script songs to this office, Let us hope they won’t be. 
“- 

Wanda Stopa, a young lady who killed a man in 
Chicago last week and then committed suicide, left a 
diary in which there are many interesting personal 
passages. One of them is headed “Magazines I Like,” 
and then the list follows: The Dial, Vanity Fair, The 
Bookman, Poetry, Musica Courier, National 
Geographic, etc. We hardly know whether to feel 
flattered or guilty. 








as 

Well, anyhow, America has invented something 
musical, and is reported to make the best instruments 
for this particular kind of musical expression, As 
a consequence of which, according to Associated Ad- 
vertising, there is a demand for American saws in 
Scandinavia. Saws? Exactly! Music cannot be 
seen, but it can be sawed, and American saws are 
preferred because the quality of steel used in their 
manufacture produces the most mellow and musical 
tones. The method of performance, familiar enough 





RADIO SING 


Do not forget the date, Saturday, May 3; 
nor the time, 9:30 p, m.; nor the station, WJZ. 
Tune in at that hour and listen for William 
Wade Hinshaw, who is going to lead the first 
Radio Sing that has ever been held. To be 
sure, on March 27, Mr. Hinshaw, broadcasting 
through the same station, ended a radio talk 
on music by leading his community of unseen 
and unheard hearers in a few numbers. But 
this one is to be a real Radio Sing—the first 
one ever held. Mr. Hinshaw will lead from 
WJZ, and he wants everybody who hears him 
to join in and sing the familiar melodies. He 
foresees the day when, with the radio further 
perfected, “we shall join together the world 
over and forget hatred, greed, political differ- 
ences, jealousies and religious creeds and be- 
come ‘Brothers in Song and Love,’ whose 
hearts, beating as one, will mark the rhythm 
for our great hymn of ‘Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.’” Station WJZ, Saturday, May 
3, 9:30 p.m. All amateur radio music lovers 


east of the Mississippi and pretty well south 
toward the Gulf should be able to hear and 
join in, 
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to vaudeville fans, is to hold the saw between the 
knees and play it with a violin bow. 
—~@-— - —_ 

Word is just received that the O. O. L. F. is 
merging with the D, B. M. F., to be reincorporated 
under the name of the American Opera Society of 
Chicago. 





—— -@ . 

Too late for inclusion in this week’s issue comes 
word from Cleveland of the illness of Sokoloff which 
prevented him from conducting his long cherished 
performance of the Ninth Symphony. In spite of 
his illness the work was magnificently given, Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant conductor, stepping into the 
breach and carrying out Sokoloff’s intentions in a 
masterly manner. 

ame 

The Information Bureau recently admitted know- 
ing no teacher in New York whose method came 
down in direct line from the famous Manuel Garcia. 
Our attention has been called, however, to the fact 
that the well known voice teacher, Mme. Schoen- 
lenee, who has had a New York studio for several 
years past, was, as a young woman, a pupil of the 
great Garcia himself and also of the famed Pauline 
Viardot Garcia. Hence, Mme. Schoen-Renee brings 
the traditions direct down to the present moment, A 
proof of its excellence may be seen in the singing 
of those two splendid artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Florence Easton and George 
Meader, both of whom are graduates of the Schoen- 
Renee studios. 

-——-@-- --- 

According to the Times, Signor Ganassetto, Wag- 
ner’s favorite gondolier, has just died at the age 
of eighty-two. “After he had served Wagner for 
many years during the latter’s visits to Venice,” says 
the ‘Times, “Ganassetto had the honor of having his 
portrait painted by Jankowsky, an artist friend of the 
composer, at the latter’s request. On Christmas Eve, 
1882, the last seen by Wagner, the gondolier was one 
of the guests at the Wagner festivities. Later in the 
evening he rowed his host to the Teatro Fenice, 
where the master conducted Mozart’s Magic Flute. 
In February, 1883, Wagner, accompanied by his 
wife, Cosima, took his last trip through the canals 
of Venice. He asked to be rowed to the St. Michele 
Cemetery. There he was seized by a fainting spell. 
Hurried home, he recovered consciousness, but six 
days later died, Ganassetto rowed the remains of his 
master to the railroad station, where they were put 
on a train for Germany.” 

° ———-@>- 

Arthur J. Hubbard, veteran Boston voice teacher, 
from whose studio came two of the most successful 
American tenors now before the public, Charles 
Hackett and Roland Hayes, has just had another 
striking success on the part of one of his artist- 
pupils. Arthur Hackett, brother of Charles, already 
long and favorably known as a concert singer here, 
has been spending recent months in Europe prepar- 
ing for operatic work. On March 29 he sang the 
Duke in Rigoletto at the Paris Opera, scoring an 
immediate and notable success, according to- reports. 
Alfred Piccaver, the Viennese-Chicago tenor, who 
was to have sung, became indisposed, and Mr. 
Hackett’s success is all the more notable because he 
took the engagement on forty-eight hours’ notice, 
sang the part for the first time on any stage, and had 
2 plano rehearsal only. A week before, March 23, 
he also made a decided hit at his first recital in Eng- 
land at Albert Hall, London, 


o—— 





Dr. William C. Carl has now concluded the series 
of Sunday evening presentations of oratorio, which 
he gave with his motet choir and well known soloists 
at the Sunday evening services of the First Preshy- 
terian Church. The list included no less than six 
of the standard works—Mendelssohn’s Elijah and 
Hymn of Praise, Handel’s Messiah and Samson, 
Franck’s The Beatitudes, and The Passion, accord- 
ing to St. Matthew by Bach, which meant a great 
deal of time spent in the preparation of such per- 
formances as Dr. Carl gives. There was, besides, 
a special service devoted to the compositions of 
César Franck and given under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Organists. With the dearth of 
choral music in New York, Dr, Carl is doing real 
constructive and educational work in offering the 
public an opportunity to hear such high grade per- 
formances of the best choral works, 

——o- 


MUSICAL COURIER LONDON OFFICE 
MOVES 


The Musicat Courter’s London office has been 
moved to 74 Grosvenor street, London, West 1. 
César Searchinger is in charge, as heretofore, and 
the cable address remains Musicurier, London. It is 
needless to say, also, that our friends will receive 
‘a hearty welcome at the new London offices. 
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RADIO 


The radio fight still goes on. Courts are being 
called in to settle rival claims, and are settling 
them to the best of their understanding of the 
law. The fact that the law is being—if we under- 
stand correctly—interpreted in a different man- 
ner in different courts adds to the general con- 
fusion. In one court the copyright owner is 
found to have protection, radio broadcasting be- 
ing a public performance in the meaning of the 
law; in another court the copyright owners are 
denied protection, it being held that works 
broadcasted are not “performed publicly for 
profit.” 

Thus, in Cincinnati, Judge Hickenlooper, of 
the United States District Court, dismissed a 
plea for protection on this ground, saying that 
“broadcasting stations are maintained through- 
out the United States by those who have no di- 
rect connection with the manufacture and sale 
of radio equipment, solely for the advertising 
value of such broadcasting stations,’—and more 
in similar vein. Nathan Burkan, counsel for the 
Society of American Authors, Composers and 
Publishers, said that his organization had 
brought the Cincinnati suit in the name of the 
Remick firm and that the adverse decision would 
be promptly appealed. 

When the original copyright law was framed 
there was no thought of any kind of reproduc- 
tion, either by talking-machine or player piano. 
And when the modified law was passed to cover 
conditions arising out of the invention of those 
devices, no one dreamed of radio and no provi- 
sion was made to cover its problems. 


Details of the law will be found on page 37, 
and it will be seen that the law is scarcely suf- 
ficient to give protection to owners of copyrights 
of anything whatever which may be uttered by 
word of mouth or by musical instruments. The 
latest serial might, apparently, be read over the 
radio chapter for chapter without the payment 
of a cent either to the author of it or to the owner 
of the copyright. The radio people could even, 
one assumes, take manuscript music, plays, 
books, poems, newspaper features and the like, 
and broadcast them in such a way that their pub- 
lication value would be utterly destroyed—for 
who would care to read even the most sensa- 
tional of the best sellers after it had been read to 
them from manuscript over the radio. 


Apparently, according to the law, the hereto- 
fore recognized inherent right of authorship goes 
glimmering. Any broadcasting station which 
gets hold of a work of any kind, published or un- 
published, is at liberty to send it out to as many 
people as they can persuade to listen in, simply 
because the law includes the words “to perform 
publicly for profit,” and the public performance 
for profit has been interpreted to mean cash 
profit by the purchase-of tickets, or the payment 
of an entrance fee to a hall, or something similar 
(even slotemachines being expressly excluded 
under the law). . 

Thus, if any business of any kind broadcasts 
for advertising purposes, it is not held to be 
broadcasting for profit. Profit from advertising 
is, therefore, not profit. Therefore, carrying the 
argument a bit farther, any department store 
could give orchestra, organ, vocal, instrumental 
or other concerts, using all the copyrighted music 
they pleased, without paying any fee to anybody, 
provided they charged no admission. The fact 
that they thereby stimulated the sale of goods in 
the store would not, it seems, constitute profit or 
performance of the copyrighted music for profit. 

A law that permits such illogical conclusions 
is a bad law and demands revision. With the 
apparently natural human (or inhuman) desire 
of people to profit from the genius of others, and 
with the vast amount of legalized theft that is 
going on all about us, it is certainly time that one 
thing, at least, should, for once and for all, get 
absolute protection: the children of a man’s 
brain should be his and his only for all time. The 
producer should be a law unto himself. It 
should be his right to say, my work may or may 
not be broadcasted, and there should be no ap- 
peal against his decision. 

The trouble with most laws is, that they try 
to be so explicit that they do injustice sooner or 
later to somebody. So, in the law above quoted, 
the words “performed for profit”—especially the 
word “profit,” opens a door to all sorts of enter- 
prise that is indirectly profitable to people who 
need pay nothing for their material. 

Musicians are urged to stand together in this 
matter and to take active means to see that their 
just rights are fully protected. 
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CANNED MUSIC AND RADIO MUSIC 


On March 4, 1909, fifteen years ago, after a long 
fight waged between musical composers and pub- 
lishers on the one side and manutacturers of me- 
chanical instruments on the other, a copyright law 
was passed giving protection (at least relative pro- 
tection) to owners of copyrighted music. Before 
this law was passed music could be reproduced by 
mechanical instruments without any payment to the 
owners, publishers or composers of music whatever. 
The law of March 4, 1909, gave, first, performing 
right as follows: It defined the scope ot copyright 
by providing “that any person entitled thereto, upon 
complying with the provisions of this act, shall have 
the exclusive right:—(e) To perform the copy- 
righted work publicly for profit if it be a musical 
composition, etc.” To which was added the follow- 
ing proviso concerning mechanical instruments: 
“And provided further, and as a condition of extend- 
ing the copyright control to such mechanical repro- 
ductions, That whenever the owner of a musical 
copyright has used or permitted or knowingly ac- 
quiesced in the use of the copyrighted work upon the 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanic- 
ally the musical work, any other person may make 
similar use of the copyrighted work upon the pay- 
ment to the copyright proprietor of two cents on each 
such part manufactured, to be paid by the manufac- 
turer thereof—” (this means talking machine rec- 
ords and player piano music rolls—Ed.). . . . 
“The payment of the royalty provided for by this 
section shall free the articles or devices for which 
such royalty has been paid from further contribu- 
tion to the copyright except in case of public per- 
formance for profit.” 

It will be noted that in both of the clauses here 
quoted the words “for profit” are included. It is 
also to be noted that Section E, here quoted, dis- 
tinetly gives the owner of the copyright the right to 
refuse public performance, and that this right of 
refusal extends to mechanical instruments, except 
that when the copyright owner permits one manufac- 
turer of mechanical instruments to record his work 
he cannot then refuse the same right to others, pro- 
vided these others pay the fixed royalty. 

But the radio broadcasters send out thousands of 
reproductions from all of the various stations, every 
owner of a receiving instrument being at liberty to 
listen in and enjoy the music at will. The question 
is, first, do the broadcasters do this “for profit ?” and, 
second, does this broadcasting reduce the profits of 
the composers and publishers—and even the per- 
formers—of the music from other sources ? 

The answer to both questions is Yes. The broad- 
casters would not broadcast if they did not in some 
way profit by it. And people who can have music 
free will not pay for it, nor will they want even the 
best of compositions after they have been dinned into 
their ears ad nauseam. This is the reason for the 
need of a new law, or, rather, a new set of laws, and 
it is to be hoped that the mental producer will finally 
get absolute justice—which means just one thing 
and one thing only: that every invention of the brain 
is the sole and absolute property of the inventor to 
do with what he pleases. 

It is one of the most curious features of human 
development that we humans, while acknowledging 
that all human progress comes from brain workers 
and from brain workers only, still persistently deny 
these brain workers the natural, normal profit of the 
fruit of their genius. Never yet since the world 
began has a writer or composer actually owned his 
own production in the full sense applicable to every 
other kind of property. If a man own bonds or 
stocks, real or personal property, anything material, 
it is not only his to do with what he will, but it is 
his to leave to his heirs and assigns forever. But 
the writer or composer not only has difficulty in can- 
trolling his output during his lifetime, but can also 
leave it to his heirs only for a strictly limited number 
of years after his death—so that we see, to give a 
single, glaring instance, the family of Richard Wag- 
ner a few years after his death unable to collect 
any royalties on the sale and production of his works, 
notwithstanding the fact that publishers, opera 
houses, concert singers and players, orchestras and 
mechanical instruments still make huge profits out of 
them, 

This is cited only to bring home to the reader the 
glaring inconsistencies of our copyright laws and 
their terrible injustice. Even as the law now stands, 
reproducing instruments are not properly controlled 
either to their own benefit or to the benefit of the 
composers. The composer cannot select, say, the 
Victor Talking Machine Company as the sole me- 
chanical reproducer of his songs. If he permits that 
company or any other single company to reproduce 
them, all of the other companies can do the same. 

An attempt is now being made to pass a bill 
through Congress, knqwn as the Dill bill, which 
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would allow radio broadcasting stations to use copy- 
righted compositions without the payment of royalty. 
By the present law, in spite of some ambiguity, the 
copyright owners seem to be protected to some ex- 
tent. The effort is now being made to wipe out that 
protection entirely. A number of our leading com- 
posers appeared recently before the Senate Patents 
Committee to protest against this proposed bill, 
among them Victor Herbert, Sousa, Irving Berlin, 
Charles K. Harris and others, and they were backed 
up by the noted playwright, Augustus Thomas, also 
Ellis Parker Butler, author of Pigs is Pigs, and 
other writers who realize that, if broadcasting is 
ever made free of copyright restrictions, the written 
word will be as profitless to the writer as the written 
note would be to the composer. 

Sousa put the matter in a nutshell. He said: “The 
Radio Corporation of America gets money, doesn’t 
it? If they get money out of my tunes, I want some 
of it. That’s all.” 

The radio people argue that they do not broadcast 
for profit, their profit being indirect. And the fact 
is certainly within the grasp of imagination that there 
will ultimately be a lot of broadcasting done for 
educational purposes where there will be no question 
of profit, but where tunes will be used to gather and 
attract an audience of listeners. This will interfere 
with the sale of the songs just as much as if they 
were being broadcasted for pure profit. The Musi- 
cal Courter has already received requests to co- 
operate with some such educational broadcasting pro- 
grams, organized, we believe, by some religious bod- 
ies, and purely philanthropic in aim and scope. 

And then, there will surely be political broadcast- 
ers, and they, too, will use popular songs and jazz 
to attract their public. On top of this may come, 
also, all of the copyrighted features in the news- 
papers—Dr. Crane’s articles, bedtime stories, comic 
features, stock market quotations, etc.—so that the 
newspapers, and the newspaper feature writers, have 
good reason to fear this plan to give away what they 
have up to the present been paid for. 

Nor are there any limitations to broadcasting. It 
is just as possible to reach a million as a thousand, 
and may soon be just as possible to reach five or ten 
million. Even now we hear of dance hall musicians 
being discharged because these dance halls can get 
their music by radio, and, with the development of 
radio, it may well be assumed that such music might 
be provided at regular stated times, the radio people 
profiting simply by the sale of receiving sets. 

There are people who say: “Oh, well. The time 
will come when everybody will have receiving sets 
and the broadcasting will automatically cease because 
the radio people can no longer sell them.” But that 
is not borne out by fact. There never has come a 
time when “everybody had a talking machine,” or a 
player-piano, or any other kind of reproducing in- 
strumeat. And there never will come a time when 
everybody will have a radio receiving set, not to 
speak of the replacement of tubes and batteries. 

We must acknowledge that we see no solution to 
the material problem of broadcasting (though it has 
already been proposed to use some sort of complex 
wave length so that only lessees of a special form of 
condenser can listen in), But that matter need not 
concern us. Those who buy or build receiving sets 
do so at their own risk, assuming that broadcasting 
will continue, and would get a lot of fun out of it, 
fishing for distant stations, even if broadcasting were 
limited. But the composers of music should be abso- 
lutely protected in the matter, so that their music 
could not be broadcasted, whether for profit or not, 
without their permission and the payment of royal- 
ties. Furthermore, the amount of these royalties 
ought not to be fixed by law—since some music is 
more valuable than other music—but should be sub- 
ject to individual contracts between the composer (or 
his representatives) and the radio people. 

In other words, if some particular composer holds 
his price high he should not be forced to sell at less 
than what he asks. Also, what is quite as important, 
the composer should have absolute control over the 
manner of the broadcasting. It is not right that a 
composer’s work should be injured by improper 
rendition, 

It cannot be too insistently or positively repeated 
that the brain producer’s work is his own, absolutely 
and entirely his own, and that he should have abso- 
lute control over its sale, production and reproduc- 
tion. No bill that does not guarantee that sort of 
protection should pass through Congress. 

————_o——_ 
WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

Langford, the Manchester Guardian critic, dis- 
cussing tenors recently wrote: “Von Biilow sug- 
gested as much when he said a tenor was not a man 
but an abortion, and the same view would seem to 
have been in the mind of the American reviewer who 
wrote: ‘Mr. Blank has a tenor but pleasing voice.’ ” 
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Now, as it happens, we were present at the birth of 
that last phrase, and the American reviewer in ques 
tion was Deems Taylor of the World. In fact, it was 
in response to our question as to what Mr. Taylor 
thought of a certain new singer that he spoke the 
phrase absolutely impromptu and then, recognizing 
its value, proceeded to incorporate it in his report. 
That was only five months ago. It caught the eagle 
eve of Robert Legge, of the London Telegraph, who 
quoted it with due credit. Evidently Mr. Langford, 
seeing it in Mr. Legge’s paper, remembered the 
phrase but forgot to which particular American re- 
viewer it belonged. It is curious to find a quotation 
as ancient as Von Bulow’s right along side one that 
is not even weaned yet. 


ARTHUR A, PENN WRITES 


Arthur A. Penn, noted composer of such best- 
sellers as Carissima, Smilin’ Through, Swing Along, 
Sunrise and You, and a score of others, writes the 
Musica Courisr the following letter dealing with 
the present contention between radio broadcasters 
and other musical interests. It is pleasing to find 
Mr. Penn confident that the rights of the publisher 
and writer will be safeguarded by Congress, just 
as they were fifteen years ago, when something 
similar arose with regard to talking machine repro- 
duction : 


To the Musica Courter: 


A Western Congressman is introducing a bill to amend 
the present Copyright Law so that the publishers of music 
shali not be permitted to derive any royalties from the use 
of their publications when broadcasted over the radio, It 
follows, of course, that if the publishers are denied royal- 
ties, the unfortunate writers will be in the same sinking 
boat. As I happen to be a writer who derives most of his 
income from publishers, my views on the subject may be of 
some interest to the public generally, which is quite as 
likely to be affected as anybody else, though possibly they 
haven't thought of it in that light. By starving the writers 
to death the output of worth-while material for radio or any 
other use will naturally be tremendously improved and 
increased. 

First of all, let me give it as my personal opinion that 
the situation today is pretty much a repetition of that which 
existed fifteen years ago. The publishers of that day were 
convinced that the so-called ‘‘canned music,” just then com- 
ing into such vogue, would prove to be their death knell 
The opponents of the publishers claimed, as the broadcasters 
are claiming now, that the sale of mechanical reproductions 
would enhance the sales of sheet music. History has proven 
clearly that the contrary was true. The sale of records 
and rolls ever since has cut very seriously into the demand 
for sheet music; so much so that the majority of publishers 
of popular music were able to stay in business there- 
after solely by reason of the royalties that Congress very 
properly and equitably forced the mechanical crowd to pay 
to them for the use of the material whereby they were able 
to create a demand for their mechanical wares. 

When the phonograph was in its heyday, the piano re 
mained closed. Today, with the radio craze, the phono 
graph, in turn, remains practically forgotten in the home. 
There was some chance of selling sheet music, however, 
for records and rolls cost quite a bit, and sheet music was, 
by comparison, cheap. With the radio there is no induce- 
ment to buy sheet music. The entertainment, vocal and 
instrumental, comes into the parlor without a cent of cost 
to the entertained after the initial expense of installing the 
outfit has been met. 

Why do the broadcasting folk want to use my work 
without paying for it? Because their entertainment, they 
say, is free. They charge nothing and therefore should 
pay me nothing. But why is their entertainment free? In 
the first place, no one has yet displayed sufficient ingenuity 
to devise a method whereby they can collect fees for the 
music they broadcast. Even rich corporations are not giv- 
ing something for nothing these days unless they cannot 
help themselves. So why do the broadcasting interests 
continue this remarkable philanthropy? Simply because 
they are aware, as is everyone else, that a radio receiving 
set is worth just nothing at all if there be nothing to tune 
in on. And a receiving set that is worth just nothing at 
all, won't sell. So there you are. I am asked to waive my 
rights, that are the only means I possess whereby to pay 
taxes, in order that a rich corporation may derive enormous 
profits from the sale of radio outfits. So much for the 
Just aspect of this question! 

he claim of the broadcasters, that they are helping 
materially to make a musical composition popular, is in 
dire need of debunking. For the most part, they may well 
claim that they are ruining both the composition and the 
reputation of the unhappy writer. Certain numbers are so 
much overdone that an exasperated public cries out, “Shut 
that darn thing off! We're sick of it!” And so they are 
Being fed up thus, the public naturally hurries to the 
nearest music store to buy a copy of the execrated thing! 
Secondly, the effect on the ear of these copyrighted num 
bers when heard through the air is certainly never calcu- 
lated to enhance whateyer original charm they may have 
possessed. I say frankly that every musical number I have 
yet listened to over a radio has been a deplorable revelation 
of what is supposed to “satisfy” either a discriminating or 
an undiscriminating ear. No wonder sheet music is not 
selling. The radio, so far as music is concerned, is com- 
parable in its effects only to the delicious inspiration derived 
from a performance on a child’s fifty cent toy piano. 

The rights of the publisher and writer will be safeguarded 
by Congress, just as they were fifteen years ago. Of that 
I am sure. And these rights will not be affected by what 
I believe to be the inevitable fate of the radio as applied 
to musical entertainment in the home. My confident pre- 
diction is, that within a very short time, the average receiv- 
ing set in the home will find itself in the identical state of 
innocuous desuetude now silently endured by the phono- 
graph and the player-piano. 


(Signed) Artnur A, Penn. 
Bayside, N. Y., April 11, 1924. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Moriz Rosenthal does not resent being called one 
of the most distinguished or even the most distin 
yuished representative of the older school of piano 
playing, and in fact he considers the compliment most 
flattering, but nevertheless, as he says, it sets him 
“wonde ring about the difference between the ‘older’ 
and the ‘new’ school of pianism.’ 

Rosenthal’s wondering leads him into a pertinent 
and fascinatingly interesting discussion, He says: 

“After J. S. Bach, Philipp Emanuel Bach, Scar- 
latti, Haydn, Mozart, what next in the history of 
piano playing ? The answer was given heroically by 
Beethoven, with his thirty-two sonatas for piano, the 
final four already written for the modern tammer- 
Clavier. ‘Ihis Colossus did more for the develop- 
ment of pianism than any of his predecessors, 

“Compare the sonatas ‘of Haydn and Mozart with 
those of Beethoven, and you will see that there is not 
only a difference between him and his forerunners, 
lut a veritable abyss. Happily, too, Beethoven did 
not concentrate his mighty musical powers on the 
reproductive side of his art. The true piano virtuoso 
ot that period was J. N. Hummel, pupil of Mozart, 
and rival of Beethoven, 

“Not the rival of Beethoven in composi.ion, how 
ever (in spite of Hummel’s wonderful sharp minor 
sonats), but in a leve affair which saw both masters 
courting the same lady, and which resulted in their 
breaking off friendly relations, 

Lr 
which for decades held the musi- 
cal world spellbound, can safely be characterized as 
of the old and bygone school of pi ano playing. He 
hanished every movement of wrist and forearm from 
his playing, despised the pedal (he called it the sin- 
coverer), favored almost exclusively difficult finger 
work which he played in finished style and at light- 
ning speed but without strength or splendor of tone. 
Mendelssohn called it ‘crawling technic’ (Krabbel 
technik ). 

“It speaks volumes in Hummel’s favor that in his 
ideas of composition he was far more progressive. 
When, for instance, Chopin, then twenty years old, 
arrived in Vienna, Hummel, thirty-three years older 
than the young Pole, paid him the first visit, a si 


* “Hummel’s art, 


which Chopin relates with unconcealed pride in a 
letter to his parents, 
“Five years later, in 1835, Humme! had already 


lost his spell over the masses (Chopin, Liszt, and 
Thalberg were beginning to hold sway) and his con- 
cert in Vienna was almost empty. As he came from 
ithe stage, Hummel was heard to say: ‘I consider 
this a shame for the Viennese, not for myself.” A 
few years later he died in Weimar, afterward the 
residence of Liszt. 

‘Apropos, Hummel once refused to receive Liszt 
sa pupil, because that cild prodigy could not pay 
the celebrated pianist's fee-—one gold ducat (about 
$2.50), 
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“From 1833 until 1848 the whole quintessence of 
piano playing seemed embodied in three names, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, and Thalberg. Thalberg was a wonder- 
fully brilliant and correct player, but without larger 
musical distinction. His most conspicuous trick con- 
sisted of declaiming a melody with the thumb, and 
surrounding the theme with arpeggios, passages, etc. 

“Even that device did not emanate from himself, 
but was a clever imitation derived from Parish- 
\lvars, the famous harpist. (There were musicians 
at that time who claimed that also Wagner adapted 
this ‘trick’ for orchestra, in his Tannhauser over- 
ture, ) 

“What a beawiful contrast and immortal merit 
are represented in the method of Liszt, who intro- 
duced the orchestra, or at least orchestral effects, into 
the art of piano playing, 
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“What Chopin did for his instrument is too well 
known to need description, This phenomenal path- 
finder and genius seems the very soul of the piano, 
and the very heart of music. 

“From his seventeenth year (variations on a theme 
from Mozart’s Don Juan) he had already invented 
a new technic of the piano, more original, more re- 
fined, more aristocratic, more yoluptuous than any 
known before his time. When he wrote to Elsner in 
1830 (Chopin was born in 1810), ‘I will create a 
new world for myself,’ he was modest enough, be- 
cause he already had discovered new worlds not only 
as a pianist but even more so as a composer. 

“Of the aforesaid triumvirate in which Chopin 
could be considered as Cwsar, Liszt as Antonius 
(with many Cleopatras) and Thalberg as Lepidus, | 





knew Liszt personally, having been his pupil in 
Weimar and Rome when I was a boy of fourteen, 
and later from my twentieth until my twenty-third 
year. I went to him as a pupil of Joseffy and 
Mikuli, the latter having an artistic descent from 
(hopin himself, whose pupil he was for two years 
and whose works he edited. It was Mikuli who im- 
parted to me the principles of the true Chopinesque 
legatissino which is to the widespread demi-stac- 
cato (jeu perlé) as a queen to a peasant girl, (As 
a matter of fact, Beethoven already had poked fun 
at the demi-staccato and the ‘dancing fingers.’ ) 

“Mikuli and Joseffy delighted my ears with an 
almost infinite dynamic range from piano to pianis- 
simo, but they left me thirsty for orchestral effects, 
which I sought and learned from the old thunderer 
in Weimar and Rome. 

“However, | learned much more than piano play- 
ing when I studied with Liszt. His aim was to im- 
part music, not piano playing, in spite of some out- 
spoken pedantry as to pianistic accuracy and clean- 
ness of execution. 

“Those were unforgettable days and we drank 
ceeply of the intoxicating draughts the old wizard 
and great composer had brewed for us in his sonata, 
his B minor ballade, his three Mephisto waltzes, etc. 

“But in spite of all this splendor, new desires and 
new thirsts tormented me. I had heard Anton 
Rubinstein, 
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“What I shall tell now sounds almost incredible 
© the younger generation of pianists, who learned 
the correct use of the pedal almost in their cradles. 
\nton Rubins‘ein was the first pianist | heard play 
in public who used the pedal in the only right way! 
(the syncopated pedal.) As every pianist and-even 
any amateur knows at the present time, one should 
not strike the keys and press the pedal simultaneous- 
ly. The tone is kept ever flowing by coming down 
with the foot on the pedal at the moment the hands 
are raised from the keys. Otherwise no continuous 
flow of sound is possible, as at every change of har- 
mony a blur or a break is sure to result. 

“It sounds like a fairy tale, when I say that Liszt 
had achieved his unparalleled triumphs in spite of a 
faulty use of the pedal, but I can prove it by a letter 
which he wrote to Louis Koehler, the well known 
piano pedagogue, July 27, 1875. When Koehler sent 
him a copy of his technical studies, where he intro- 
duced some exercises for the syncopated pedal, Liszt 
answered : ‘Best thanks for your benevolent writing, 
and for oe me your opus 148, Technical Studies 
for Artists. I am more averting myself from, than 
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converting myself to, methods, but I read this work 
with interest. The'pressing down of the pedal after 
striking the chords, as you indicate it on page 3, and 
afterwards work it out to the extreme, seems to me 
an ingenious device which is highly desirable for 
pianists, teachers, and composers, especially in slow 
tempos. 

“The letter goes far to show that Liszt not only 
did not know the use of the syncopated pedal, but 
also that he did not even grasp its immense impor- 
tance until it was mar ar mae to him by Koehler. 


“I consider the discovery of the syncopated pedal 
the most important in the history of piano playing. 
It constitutes the high water mark between the older 
and the present school. No more painstaking legato 
playing of chords, by dint of fingering, no more dry 
playing without pedals i in order to avoid blurs. The 
syncopated pedal was the emancipation of wrist and 
arm from the keyboard. It signified true ‘orchestral’ 
playing, superior in its unbroken melody to other 
musical instruments and even to the human voice. 

“I called this discovery the most important one 
in the history of piano playing, but it was also 

(alas!) the last one. The methods of Breithaupt are 
not only for the most part distressingly erroneous, 
but they are, moreover, derived from the methods 
by Deppe and Caland, which are about fifty years 
old. After having stated the merits and the 
shortcomings of the methods of Chopin, Liszt, Thal- 
berg and Kubinstein it seems easy to answer the 
ques.ion: ‘What are the progressive characteris‘ics 
of the new school of piano playing, i. e., of the 
younger generation of pianists?’ The answer must 
be: ‘There is no such thing in exis‘ence as a new 
school of piano playing.’ 

rd 


“The mere fact that one has not studied with 
Liszt, that one has not heard the Chopin school, that 
one has never been privileged to listen to Anton 
Rubinstein is a colossal drawback and can never in 
its helpless negativeness constitute any claim to dis- 
tinction, Having missed the great triumvirate, Liszt- 
Chopin-Rubinstein, the pianists of the younger gen- 
eration are bound to learn from us who had the 
privilege of studying with those pianistic and musical 
giants. If the younger men choose to turn away 
from us they harm not us, but themselves. 

“The so-called older school of piano playing still 
is the final word of musical reproductive art. The 
so-called new school is a Fata Morgana—a Spanish 
castle. 

“The younger players boast of their youth, but 
who is really young? I turn for my answer to my 
favorite Shlosseher, namely, myself. I gave, long 
ago, the following definition: ‘A man is young when 
a lady can make him happy or myhapy. He enters 
middle-age —the age of the bon vivant—when a lady 
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JOSEF HOFMANN IN A NEW ROLE, 


/t is not exactly a new role for Josef Hofmann but it is one in which the public does not know him. In the intervals 
between his piano recitals, Hofmann has given his time to chemistry, mechanics, and inventions. He has taken outa 


number of patents, most of them improvements for automobiles. 
published in the Lowell, Mass., dailies when Hofmann visited that city 1 y 


The peony st reproductions are newspaper articles 
tl i connected with marketing one 





of his inventions, the Hofmann Air Spring for Automobiles. His admirers —_ him commercial success, of course, but 


hope that he will not become a billionaire and give up playing the piano, 
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can make him happy, but not unhappy. He is old 
and gone when a lady can make him neither happy 
nor ogy A 
“Well, I am still young.” 
eRe, 

When Moriz Rosenthal and Dr. Emanuel Lasker, 
both admittedly not far from the Biblical span of life, 
met' recently after the latter had won the chess tour- 
nament here, the greetings were: 

Rosenthal : ‘“‘How are you, young man ?” 

Lasker: “Fine, my boy.” 

eRe, 

Every spring, just after the musical season is 
ended, we pull down our Walt Whitman from the 
one-foot bookshelf, find his Songs of Myself, and 
read this poem: 

I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so 
placid and self-contain’d; 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied—not one is demented with the mania 
of owning things; 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thou- 


sands of years ago; 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth. 


eRe, 
Henry T. Finck’s unswerving belief is that sona- 
tas, symphonies and concertos are connected com- 
positions by courtesy only, and that their separate 
movements sound just as well when played as solos 
without their accepted context. Those who disagree 
with Mr. Finck would do well to cast an eye over 
the first Warsaw concert given by Chopin, March 
17, 1830, when he appeared in this program: 
Part I. 
Overture to the opera, “Leszek Bialy,” 
Allegro from the concerto in F minor, 


played by F. Chopin. 
Divertissement for the French horn, composed and played 


by Gorner. Y q 
Adagio and rondo from the concerto in F minor, com- 
posed and played by Chopin. 
Part II, 
Overture to the opera, “Cecylja Piaseczynska,’ 
ski. 
Variations by Paer, sung by Madame Meier. a 
Potpourri on national airs, composed and played by Chopin. 
It will be seen that the fastidious Chopin appar- 
ently thought nothing of playing his poetical F minor 
concerto in two divisions, separated by a “divertisse- 


by Elsner. 
i composed and 


’ by Kurpin- 


ment” for French horn. 
nere 
M. B. H. lets us know: “A certain composition 


was programmed the other day as being in B minor. 
After hearing it, I decided that the appropriate key 
for the piece was B minus.” 
nr eR 
Dixie Hines, international publicity potentate, for- 
wards this: “That story about Augusta Cottlow ask- 
ing for Goossen’s Gargoyle and being asked by the 
surprised clerk if it was a furniture polish is true. 
How do I know? Because when Olga Warren did 
the same thing the clerk wanted to know if she didn’t 
mean a gargle. And referred her to Liggett’s Drug 
Stores.” 
neme 
From the Nouvelle Revue Musicale : 
MUSIQUE DE L’AVENIR. 
Ingénieuse maxime de Léonard Liebling, directeur du 
MusicaL Courter de New-York: “Pourquoi la plupart de 
nos compositeurs contemporains ne peuvent- -ils pas étre 


considérés comme les représentants de la musique de l’ave- 
nir? Parce qu’ils sont oubliés avant que l'avenir ait com- 


mencé.” 
nerRre*e 


Faust and Walkiire continue to be the best box 
office attractions at the Paris Opera. The French 
always have been an extreme nation. The most 
popular words in their language are “a bas” and 
“vive.” 

nem,” 

A musical inventor showed us a complicated chart 
last week by means of which he claims he can enable 
anyone to learn to play or sing all compositions at 
first sight. After a thorough examination of the 
chart we decided that in order to decipher it, second 
sight is required. 

a , 

Bruckner’s 100th’ birthday—next September-— 
doubtless will be observed here with various special 
ane meeosgg of the Bruckner symphonies. Messrs. 
3odanzky, Stransky, Mengelberg, and Stokowski, 
please do not observe. e 

There Is No Place Like Home was written even 


before the radio came. 
Ld 4 


This week it is “Books op’ry” in Cleveland, Ohio. 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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YOST SAYS HOFMANN SAYS— 


Gaylord Yost tells the following story in The 
Musical Forecast (Pittsburgh) : “In 1919 Josef Hof- 
mann announced that he would play an entire pro- 
gram of American compositions in a certain Middle 
Western city. A number of protests were imme- 
diately received from ticket holders who said they 
did not care to hear a program made up of unfa- 
miliar names, and the local manager deemed it ex- 
pedient to request Mr. Hofmann to change his pro- 
gram. He played his recital in this particular city on 
January 19, 1919. On his program, aside from the 
usual Chopin and Liszt groups, were listed a sonata 
by Tschaikowsky, a Prelude and Fugue by Mendels- 
sohn, a Romance by Rubinstein and several other 
well known European names. He scored heavily and 
played to a soldout house. 

“And now comes the sequel. During Mr. Hof- 
mann’s recent visit to Pittsburgh, while we were 
chatting with him in his room at the William Penn 
Hotel, we recalled the above episode and asked his 
impression of same. ‘But wait,’ said he, ‘you do not 
know all of the story. After the local manager told 
me the nature of the protests, I decided that it wasn’t 


FROM THE CRITIC’S VOCABULARY 
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“He played with fire.” 


music that those people wanted; it was names. So 
instead of playing the listed Tschaikowsky sonata, | 


played the sonata by Alexander MacFadyen, of Mil- 


waukee, and for the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue 


I substituted the Prelude and Fugue by Clayton 
Johns, of Boston, and the Rubinstein Romance was a 
melody by DeKoven. And there you have it! Those 
people evidently enjoyed these numbers, judging by 
the reception accorded them, fully as much as they 
would have enjoyed the programmed numbers had 
I followed the printed program. And, best of all, the 
next day the critics spoke of the typically Russian 
atmosphere of the Tschaikowsky sonata! And no 
one knew that I had made these substitutions ! 

I wanted to prove, for my own satisfaction, that the 
reason Americans do not enjoy music by their fel- 
low countrymen is not because the music lacks merit ; 
it is simply because, for some unknown reason, they 
listen to it with prejudiced ears. Consequently, when 
I was refused permission to perform a program by 
American composers I decided to credit their work 
to foreigners. I foresaw that it was not a change 
in the program that was required for the enjoyment 
of the audience, but a change in ‘names.’ 

“And Mr. Hofmann confided that this was one of 
the episodes that would appear in his Memoirs, which 
he contemplates writing in the near future.” 

Was Mr. Hofmann spoofing his Middle Western 
audience, or was he spoofing Mr. Yost? 

> 


AMERICANS CANNED COLD 


Mr. Berumen did not say just that, but the 
printer’s devil made it look as if he did, and no 
doubt a good many Americans would have agreed 
with him if he had. What Mr. Berumen really said 


-—we refer to the interview with him that appeared 
April 24, page 50—was that some people, not Ameri- 
cans particularly but people of every nationality, 
“find self-expresson extremely difficult. 
ually hide their feelings. 


They habit 
We call them cold.” Our 
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printer made him say “we can them cold.” But the 
music-canning people are mighty careful not to can 
anybody cold. They get them hot, and give their 
reproductions all of the fervor of the personal per- 
formance. Some musicians may think they are 
‘canned,” but Mr, Berumen did not suggest such a 
thing, either “cold” or otherwise. 


7 & 


BEETHOVEN PROPAGANDA 

When Harold Bauer and a few of his friends or- 
ganized the Beethoven Association they probably had 
no idea of the tremendous influence for good it 
would prove to be. The idea originally was nothing 
more than to play for their own pleasure the sort of 
music they like to play, giving thought neither to box 
office receipts nor to the public taste. As we now 
know, the success was phenomenal, and the spirit of 
proper respect for the classics is on the increase all 
over the country-—the Beethoven spirit as it is prop- 
erly called. 

When Frederic Freemantel decided to give a pro- 
gram of Beethoven songs he had no idea what it 
would lead to, and no suspicion that it would lead 
‘o anything beyond polite recognition from the press 
and a bored public, whose taste is reputed to lean 
towards romance, jazz and sensationalism. But he 
reckoned without the spirit of reaction that is spread 
ing all over our country. The American public is, at 
heart, serious, and having whetted its appetite upon 
the strong fare of modernism, it turns naturally to 
the solid viands of classicism. The songs of Beetho- 
ven, in the day of Italian lollypop vocalism, were far 
above the taste of a public that doted upon the in- 
nanities of Victorian days. Their music was too 
good, too deep, too sincere, 

But the public has grown. With its growing taste 
for symphonic music, for the real classics of piano 
music, for “the greater” instead of “the lesser” Cho 
pin, for Brahms and Wagner, its taste became edu- 
cated to a point where the Beethoven songs, great 
musical works of the greatest of masters, were alto 
gether to its taste, and Freemantel woke up one 
morning to find his name associated with a revival 
that is as important as it is significant. 

Freemantel and Bauer, and all of those other art 
ists who are active in this Beethoven movement, are 
doing the world an immense favor, just the sort of 
favor that Huneker did the world when he pointed 
out the realities of Chopin, until that time looked 
upon generally as a romantic sentimentalist. They 
are freeing Beethoven from the overplayed school- 
and-studio-exercise-taint that began to threaten all 
but a few of his greater works. They are crystalliz- 
ing the musician’s love for the classics into some 
thing visible to the public eye, and giving the public 
an understanding of the ariist’s point of view which 
could have been given in no other way. Beethoven 
is a name to conjure with, and his apostles demand 
our respect and affection by their association with 
him, 


OLD-FASHIONED OR NOT 

It may be that Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ideas are old 
fashioned; or (as we think sometimes when we 
watch some modern dancer) perhaps they were not 
old fashioned. Anyway, according to Pravda, a 
Moscow newspaper, here is a letter he once wrote 
about Isadora Duncan, who, peculiarly enough, fate 
has now steered back to that same Moscow to be the 
head of a Bolshevik Dancing School: 


I am ready to believe that Miss Duncan is a graceful 
dancer, a perfect mimist, but what sets me against her is 
that she attempts to force her art upon music which is dear 
to my heart and which is not in the slightest need of her 
interpretation. The composers never contemplated such a 
“collaboration.” | should be grieved and distressed if I 
heard that Miss Duncan were to attempt to dance or inter- 
pret by miming my Scheherazade, Antar, or the Easter 
Overture. Music intended for dancing and miming must 
be accompanied by the latter, and only in certain decorative 
settings ; but compositions not intended for stage-setting do 
not need any such “interpretation,” and it is powerless t 
“explain” them. 


FROM H. T. P. 

H. T. P., of the Boston Transcript, must have 
been having a very sour morning when he indicted 
the following paragraph, the sting of which, like that 
of the hornet, is hidden in the tail: 

Breathing the present American air, it was inevitable that 
the conductors should ‘‘get together,” even though they pass 
for uncompromising individualists. At the instigation of 
Mr. Damrosch, they have united as the Society of American 
oo Conductors. Their purpose is vaguely defined 

“to stimulate and advance musical interest and apprecia 
dhe in America; to promote closer and more friendly rela- 
tions not only hetween conductors but also between leaders, 
managers, and players.” The present members are Messrs, 
Stokowski, Gabrilowitsch, Reiner, Hertz, Stock, Rothwell, 
Ganz, Verbrugghen, Sokoloff, Bodanzky and Van Hoog- 
straten. It is a pleasure to note that neither Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky nor Mr. Monteux is included. 
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WHO PAYS THE PIPER? 


London Musical News and Herald does not seem 
to be very enthusiastic about the Salzburg Festival. 
In an editorial entitled The Third International (a 
clever play on words, incidentally), it said: 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the movement known 
as the International Society for Contemporary Music, or 
more popularly as the Salzburg Festival, should publicly 
solicit funds to carry on its work, The appeal is for a 
minimum of £1,000 and comes actually from the Contem- 
porary Music Center, which is the London section responsi- 
ble for the English proportion of the general expenses of 
the festivals, The society has so far given two chamber 
music festivals, the programs of which have been interna- 
tional in origin, but spiritually akin, and of a creed so start- 
lingly heretical that the most evasive critics confessed to an 
almost complete inability to express themselves. Neverthe- 
less they wrote whole columns about it, and a collection of 
the press cuttings, preserved, we believe, in the New York 
Public Library, reads like the record of an epidemic of 
acute mental indigestion, Everybody agreed that Salzburg 
is a lovely little town, and the only other opinion that was 
decisive and unanimous referred to the superior sanity and 
strength of the English contributions, 

All this being so, what is it exactly that we are doing in 
this galley? Perhaps a hundred persons from England 
attend the concerts, probably less, and the international 
entente expected to flower in this revolutionary atmosphere 
would doubtless be as belligerent as the political variety if 
it really had an existence. We have an opportunity of 
knowing that our British compositions are performed abroad 
neither more nor less because of these festivals, and if the 
original inference was that Europe would thus be informed 
of the wonder of the English renaissance, we cannot find 
that the fact has been impressively noted. If we must 
spend a thousand pounds, we may send it to Salzburg. to 
enable an international audience to discuss the year’s musical 
research from a Teutonic laboratory, or we may desire 
that the Contemporary Music Center of the British Music 
Society, who asks for the money, shall take notice of a 
paragraph in the Observer, which voices their appeal, to 
the effect that the subscriptions from the modest member- 
ship of the Contemporary Music Center “are barely suffi- 
cient to enable it to give these periodical invitation concerts 
of unfamiliar contemporary music for which it was cre- 
ated.” Truly, altruism is a stumbling virtue. 

The American section of the International Society 
of Contemporary Music is practically moribund. It 
disagrees with the central section of the society as to 
method of selection of compositions to be given at 
the annual festival, and until some agreement is 
arrived at—if xever—it will not participate in any 
way in the festivals. This year, the only “American” 
composer represented on the programs is Ernest 
Bloch, 

a e—— 
MUSEUM CONCERTS 

The following, quoted from the April Bulletin of 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, is in- 
formative as well as interesting: 

As long ago as 1800 it was realized that a museum could 
with music round out the sphere of its arts, and more com- 
pletely satisfy those who were secking culture and beauty 
William Loring Andrews, in The Portraiture of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War, says: ‘ 

“We find announced in the Boston Columbian Centine! 
of Saturday, February 22, Anno Domini 1800; Columbian 
Museum, Mr. Bowen respectfully informs the public that 
the Museum will be opened this day, February 22, from ? 
o'clock in the afternoon till eight in the evening, with the 
solemn music on the organ. 

“The elegant monument erected to the memory of the 
late President of the United States will be illuminated with 
sixteen candles for this evening only, in a circle round the 
urn 

“No children will be admitted, as the solemnity of the 
occasion requires as much silence as possible. Tickets as 
usual,” 

Our concerts are less awesome occasions, and that they 
have been bringing enjoyment to thousands of people is 
shown by the huge audiences, For the four concerts in 
January the attendance was 36,605; for the four in March, 
32,619, a total for the eight concerts of almost seventy 
thousand. Many of these people came hours ahead of time 
in order to get seats, and most of them had to stand 
throughout the evening, but the respectful silence during 
the music, and the enthusiasm after every number were 
unequaled by audiences in the comfortable boxes at the 
concert halls, 

The surprising thing about all this is that it takes 
place in a city like New York where it is not unusual 
to hear people complain that the concert season is 
overcrowded and that we have too much music, 
When seventy thousand people are willing to put up 
with some discomfort and go to some trouble and ex- 
pense to hear music, it is evident that the season is 
not overcrowded, that there is not too much music, 
but that it depends upon the kind, and, to some ex- 
tent, perhaps, upon the price and the time. Certain 
it is that the Metropolitan Museum is doing a good 
work and supplying a real need in thus providing 
musical fare for people who want and need it. 


—_—— e— — 


F. A. M. S. BULLETIN 

The Franco-American Musical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin, Vol. 111, March issue, has just “been re- 
ceived. The editor is “Ely Jade,” who is the wife of 
a celebrated pianist, but appears to wish to preserve 
her anonymity in her editorial activities, and the as- 
sociate editor is Greta Torpadie. As is already well 
known, the Franco-American Musical Society is a 
modernist musical society. It was founded in 1920 
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and has in its various directorates many of the lead- 
ing musicians of the day. 

The present issue of the Bulletin has for its motto 
the following lines from Le Coq et l’Arlequin, by 
Jean Cocteau: Le tact dans l’audace c’est de savoir 
jusqu’ou on peut aller trop loin. Which means: Tact 
in audacity is to know to what point one may go too 
far. The contents of this Bulletin are as follows: 
Igor Stravinski, by Ely Jade—a well documented 
and informative sketch; The New Art of Light— 
which deals with the Color Organ; The French 
School of Music Since 1789—the first of a series of 
articles by J. Herscher-Clement ; Jazz, or the Return 
of the Prodigal Son, by E. Robert Schmitz. 

Witold Gordon, who made the cover design of this 
Bulletin, must have been listening to a jazz record 
of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever combined with 
The Harp That Hung in Tara’s Halls when he con- 
ceived it. Y 


Y 


SOME QUESTION! 
Dear Sirs: 
I have been studying vocal music for about three years 

and would like you to answer a question for me. I would 
like to know why there are so few English operas on the 
English stage and so many foreign operas. I am a great 
lover of music and cannot understand the question. Please 
explain the cause for this as I have heard several operas 
both in French and Italian, 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) 

This letter comes to us written in pencil, and the 
handwriting, spelling, and so on, indicate that it 
was written by a child—and we are just wondering 
if somebody is trying to put something over on us? 
Do young people in this United States really have 
such wonderings? And do they really sit down and 
write to the newspapers to ask questions about them? 

My, my! What a world! We are asking our- 
selves just those very same questions ourselves and 
have never found any very satisfactory answers. 
Mrs. Freer says millionaire management and Ameri- 
can snobbery. The opera crowd says bum Ameri- 
can opera composers. The American opera com- 
posers (some of them at least) say favoritism. The 
public says 

But what does the public say? That is one of the 
great mysteries of this world—the public. Who 
knows what the public says or thinks? The opera 
people will say that the public shows its tastes in the 
practical language of box-office receipts, which 
would be true if they had been presented a lot of 
English (by which we suppose our correspondent 
means American) operas with such great all-star 
casts as appear in the foreign operas. 

It is a fact that some of the world’s greatest suc- 
cesses failed at first because they were not properly 
launched. This, so it is reported, was the case with 
Boris until Chaliapin took it up, and one can well 
believe it. 

But, what’s the use! These are unanswerable 
questions. The Musica Courter does not know. 
And if the MusicaL Courter does not know, who is 
likely to know? Nobody! 


HEAUTONTIMORUMENUS 

Fritz Heinrich Klein, of Vienna, calling himself 
by the terrible pseudonym of Heautontimorumenus, 
who has found a publisher in Carl Haslinger of the 
same city, has written a piece for piano, four hands, 
called qT he Machine (Die Maschine), an “atonal self- 
satire.” It is perhaps not as up-to-date as it should 
be since it was written in 1921, originally for cham- 
ber orchestra and arranged for piano, four hands, in 
the summer of 1923. The satire consists in the fact 
that the composer has purposely and cold bloodedly 
applied all the technic of modern rhythm, themes, 
and harmony. According to the table of contents it 
is guaranteed to contain: 


1. Twelve-Beat Rhythm-Theme. 

2. Twelve (different) toned Model-Theme. 

3. Twelve (different) intervaled Interval-Theme. 

4. A Neutral-Scale, constructed of alternating major and 
minor seconds. 

Fi Combination-Theme, built out of themes Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4, 

_6, The biggest chord in music: A Mother-Chord, con- 
sisting of twelve different tones and at the same time of 
twelve different intervals, deriving from the Pyramid-Chord 
(which is made up of twelve intervals arranged according 
to their size). 

The Reflection and Key-Position of a theme, as well 
as its System Symmetry. 

8. The Ma-Thematic- Contrapuntal development of items 
1 to 7 inclusive. 

A copy of the composition lies on our desk and 
we would cheerfully listen to it—once—should any 
two young pianists feel inclined to drop in and run 
it through for us. One of the conditions the com- 
poser makes at the very outset is that no pedal should 
be allowed during the whole piece. We insist, too, 
that this condition shall be fulfilled by the young 


players. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Beanie schedules for the entire season by the Goldman 
Band are ready for distribution, 

Frederic Persson left New York recently for Havana, where 
he will assist Claire Dux in a series of concerts. 

Byford Ryan, a well known New York voice teacher, died 
on April 23 

Pavlowa will end her New York engagement with a spe- 
cial benefit performance on Sunday evening, May 4. 

Vittorio Trevisan says: “You are either an artist or not 
an artist; there is no middle ground.” 

Tofi Trabilsee gives some good advice on food and exercise 
in relation to the voice. 

A season of five concerts has already been announced by 
the Oratorio Society of New York for 1924-25. 
Maud la Charme is winning success in concert abroad. : 
Toscha Seidel has acquired “the Wandering Jew Stradi- 

varius.” 

Reinald Werrenrath has been initiated into the Alpha Chap- 

ter of Phi Mu Alpha. 

The North Dakota Federation of Music Clubs’ festival and 
convention was a great success. 

Bernice De Pasquali was featured at the Palace Theater 
in New York last week. 

The Denishawn Dancers will close their season of twenty- 
eight consecutive weeks on May 3. 

Lenora Sparkes is on tour as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. 

Myra Hess was well received in her first recital in Ger- 
many. 

Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak have just given five 
concerts in Texas. 

Arnold Schénberg will not come to America next winter 
as was rumored earlier in the season. 

Sousa and his Band will open the Convention of the Republi- 
can National Committee in Cleveland, June 10, 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra are to have a spring 
concert tour, 

The Guilmant Organ School will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on June 2 

E. Robert Schmitz will hold piano master classes in Madi- 
son, Wis., this summer. 

Annie Louise David will sail for Europe on June 14. 

Leo Oonstete i a new work by John Tasker How- 
ard at his Buffalo recital on May 7. 

The Philadelphia Festival opens today. 

Marian Anderson, a young colored singer, gave a success- 
ful New York recital on April 25. 

The Civic Summer Master School of Music at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., will be in session from June 23 to Aug- 
ust 2 

The London office of the Musica Courter is now located 
at 74 Grosvenor Street, London, West 1 

Signor Ganassetto, Wagner’s favorite gondolier, is dead at 
the age of eighty-two. 

Mme. Schoen-Renee was a pupil of Manuel Garcia and 
also of Pauline Viardot Garcia. 

Isadore Freed is organizing a new department of music in 
the Northeast High School of Philadelphia. 

George E, Shea believes the average voice teacher has a 
definite working knowledge of physiology and psychol- 
ogy for the protection of his students. 

Mary Garden probably will not sing with the Chicago Opera 
after next season. 

Leon Sametini and Augustine Molinier were married on 
April 14. 

The Swedish Choral Club of Chicago will give a concert in 
memory of Gustav Holmquist. 

Vladimir Shavitch will be conductor of the Syracuse Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season. 

Arthur Hackett sang the Duke in Rigoletto at the Paris 
Opera and scored a notable success. 

Archibald Sessions has returned from Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 

Walter Damrosch is conducting six concerts of the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra. 

Mary Mellish will sail for Europe on the steamship Beren- 
garia on May 14. 

Gabrilowitsch will devote much of his time this summer to 
composition on a larger scale than heretofore. 

Dicie Howell plans a European trip from August 1 to No- 


vember 1. 

ay Kan., is celebrating Music Week from April 27 
to May 

The free organ recitals at City College end May 21. 

Laurie Merrill will give three costume recitals in South 
Carolina in June. 

Irene Wilder and Julius Bledsoe, Samoiloff pupils, were well 
received in New York recitals. 

The National Association of Organists head the series of 
concerts and recitals during Music Week at Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York. 

“There is no such thing as immortality in any of the arts; 
there is only relative mortality.”—Francis Macmillen. 

Felicien D’Archambeau will succeed Louis Bailly as viola 
player of the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York will broadcast scenes 
from opera on Monday evening, May 5, from WJZ 
The first concert of the Novello Davies-Artists’ Choir was 

a success. 

Hans Hess will feature American works when he plays at 
the Manhattan, Kan., Festival. 

The O. O. L. F. is merging with the D. B. M. F. and is to 
be reincorporated under the name of the American Opera 
Society of Chicago. 

The new Public Auditorium of Cleveland was opened on 
Monday evening by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra controversy is still unsettled. 

William Wade Hinshaw will conduct a Radio Sing from 
WIZ on Saturday, May 3, at 9.30 p.m. G.I. N. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SCHELLING’S VICTORY BALL FEATURED 
AT BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT 





Converse’s Work Also Performed—Jacchia to Conduct “Pops”—Handel and Haydn Society Sings Creation—Schroeder 
in Recital—Tillotson Closes Season—Marjorie Moody in Redemption—Students’ Recital at Conservatory— 
Barrows Pupil Wins Praise 


Boston, April 27—Ernest Schelling’s fantasy for orches- 
tra, A Victory Ball, was the feature of last week's pair of 
symphony concerts, April 18 and 19, in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Schelling’s music mirrors vividly the bitter, disillu- 
sioned mood of the poem by Alfred Noyes, which inspired 
it. It is a haunting, sardonic composition which, despite 
occasional theatrical effects, cannot fail to grip and move 
the hearer. The effect by which he portrays the apparition 
of troops on the march to an unknown fate, and the dra- 
matic interruption of the dancers celebrating victory, will 
not soon be forgotten. The music made a profound im- 
pression and Mr. Schelling, who conducted with notable 
skill, received a richly merited ovation. 

Another American composition played at these concerts 
was Frederick Converse’s tone poem, Song of the Sea, 
based on verses of Walt Whitman. Mr. Converse has a 
comprehensive knowledge of the means to music-making, 
and this composition, in common with others from his 
pen, is distinguished by expert workmanship. The piece 
is not conspicuous, however, for any qualities of imagina- 
tion, originality or invention. It was cordially received 
and Mr. Converse, who was present, acknowledged the ap- 
plause. 

Sigrid Onegin, who was the soloist at these concerts, gave 
a demonstration of her now familiar voice, with its natural 
beauty and opulence, and of her abilities as an interpreter 
in the aria, Ach, nur einmal noch im Leben, from Mo- 
zart’s opera, Titus, and in three songs of Strauss—the ever 
lovely Morgen, the lullaby Muttertandelei and the elo- 
quent, overwhelming Cacilie. 

The other numbers of the program included Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff's colorful overture on themes of the Russian church, 
The Russian Easter, and Schubert’s beautiful and ever-wel- 
come “Unfinished” symphony. 

Jaccu1a To Conpuct “Por” Concerts AGAIN. 

When the serious musical season comes to an end with 
the symphony concerts of next week, Boston will be treated 
as usual to a supplementary season of good music in the 
form of the “pop” concerts, this being the thirty-ninth sea- 
son of that justly celebrated institution, These concerts 
will be given. nightly through the spring and early sum- 
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AGIDE JACCHIA 


mer. Refreshments will be served on the floor, as in past 
years, while those seated in the balconies will have the 
“Pops” cafe and bar at their disposal. Last year’s experi- 
ment of Sunday evening “Pop” concerts was such an un- 
qualified success that it will be continued on alternate Sun- 
days, beginning May 11. 

Agide Jacchia, the spirited Italian conductor, who has 
brought the “Pops” to an unprecedented degree of popu- 
larity, will again command an orchestra of eighty Boston 
Symphony musicians. His programs, as usual, will be well- 
varied and interesting, comprising dance and light music. 

HANpEL AND Haypn Sincs Creation. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ductor, gave a performance of Haydn's hackneyed oratorio, 
The Creation, as the closing concert of its season, Easter 
Sunday, April 20, in Symphony Hall. To the well-trained 
chorus of the society and the Boston Festival Orchestra were 
added these admirable artists as soloists: Mabel Garrison, 
soprano; Henry Scott, baritone, and George Meader, tenor. 
A large audience of oratorio fans was duly appreciative. 

ALwin ScHROEDER GIvES PLEASURE IN RECITAL. 

Alwin Schroeder, veteran cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a recital April 17, in Jordan Hall. 
With the tasteful, sympathetic and altogether musicianly 
assistance of Arthur Fiedler at the piano, Mr. Schroeder 
played an uncommonly interesting program, which con- 
tained no arrangements nor transcriptions, in detail as fol- 
lows: concerto, Carl Reinecke; prelude, menuetto, Sara- 
bande, Courante, Gavotte, for cello alone, Bach; Waldes- 
ruhe, adagio, Dvorak; Berceuse, Caesar Cui; Serenade, 
Popper; Bourrée, Squire, Tarantelle, Cossmann, and son- 
ata, Locatelli. 

It is indeed late in the day to enlarge on the technical 
mastery, the taste and musical sensitiveness of this artist. 
Music lovers of Boston have long been familiar with his 





great qualities as an interpreter, as an artist. For sixteen 
years Mr. Schroeder was first cellist of the Boston *Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the same time serving as cellist of the 
Kneisel Quartet. Although he is now in his sixty-eighth 
year, his playing at this recital indicated that the advancing 
years have not impaired his art. A very large audience, 
musically one of the most 
distinguished of the season, 
gave him an enthusiastic 
welcome. 


StupeENts’ ReciTAL AT 
Boston CONSERVATORY. 


A program of commend- 
able variety and interest 
was heard by a large audi- 
ence that gathered to hear 
the last students’ recital of 
the Boston Conservatory of 
Music, Monday evening, 
April 14, at the Y. D. Club 
Hall. Pupils of Mmes. 
Ferrabini, Seydel, Drew 
andKing and of Messrs. 
Ebell, Fabrizio, Ullian and 
Leavitt acquitted them- 
selves creditably in pieces 
drawn from Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Grieg, 
Liszt, Kreisler, Rachmani- 
noff, MacDowell, Verdi, 
d’Ambrosio, Weber, Leon- 
cavallo, Dvorak, Lemaire, Mana-Zucca and Porpora. The 
performances reflected the high standards of musical in- 
struction established and consistently maintained by Mr. 
Jacchia and his able faculty, Those participating included 
Ben Lancisi, Rosalia Levy, Sonia Weinberg, Harold Doyle, 
Rebecca Edelstein, Mabel Norris,’ Marion Miner, Barbara 
Spindler, Mary Hearne, Gordon Moore, Iride Pilla, Cather- 
ine Carver, Alexander Bavicchi, Carl Peterson, Shirley 
Needle, Raynold Robillard, and William Welch. Sonia 
Weinberg and Joseph Orosz were helpful accompanists. 
Barrows Purit Norasty SuccessruL—ALIceE ARMSTRONG 

KIMBALL WINS PRAISE. 

A significant commentary. on the character of voice train- 

ing that is obtained from Harriot Eudora Barrows, the emi- 
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nent singing teacher of Boston and Providence, is provided 
by the success which her artist pupils have been enjoying 
during the past few years. Thus, when Alice Armstrong 
Kimball, the charming soprano, appeared recently as soloist 
with the Melrose Orchestral Association, one paper referred 
to Mrs. Kimball’s part of the entertainment as follows: 

“The soloist of the evening was Alice Armstrong Kim- 
ball, Her songs were well selected for her clear lyric 
soprano voice. The first one, the Jewel Song from Faust, 
by Gounod, sung in French, was sung sweetly and simply as 
Marguerite saw herself decked in gems for her lover's eyes. 
Mrs. Kimball later sang a group of songs containing Songs 
My Mother Taught Me, by Dvorak; Joyce Kilmer's Trees, 
by Rosbach, and The Little Shepherd's Song by Watte. 
This last was sung with a joyous abandon and the excep 
tional purity of tone which marked all of the artist's sing 
ing. Mrs. Kimball's beautiful voice and her charming per 
sonality will make her appearance with the orchestra a 
pleasing memory to all who heard her.” 

The reviewer for another daily stated that Mrs. Kimball 
has a voice of unusual charm and tone which, combined 
with her pleasing personality, produced a result that was 
really entrancing. The Jewel Song, from Faust, by Gounod, 
showed the pleasing qualities of her voice to splendid ad- 
vantage. In a group of songs, Songs My Mother Taught 
Me, by Dvorak; Trees, by Rosbach, and The Little Shep- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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PANELS FROM A CHINESE SCREEN 


Y 
ALICE BARNETT 


Three delightful contributions trom the pen of an eminently successiul song writer, 
replete with melodic charm and atmospheric interest. For medium voice, 


The Singing Girl of Shan 
On A Moonlit River 
The Time of Saffron Moons 


Each 75¢ 
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Beg to announce that beginning with the forthcoming 
season of 1924-25, 


Mr. FELICIEN D’ARCHAMBEAU 


(brother of Iwan D’Archambeau) will be the Viola of 
the organization. 


Transcontinental Tour, 1924-25 
Now Booking 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending April 24, Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


Books 


(C. ©. Birchard & Company, Boston) 
MARCOTONE, the science of tone-color, by Edward 
Maryon 


Music 


(Enoch & Sons, Lid., London) 


The following English madrigals and part songs are from 
the Enoch Choral Series, transcribed from the original edi- 
tion by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson, 

FAREWELL, DEAR LOVE, SINCE THOU WILT 
NEEDS BE GONE, by Robert Jones. For four voices. 

WHEN FROM MY LOVE I LOOK’D FOR LOVE, 
for four voices, by John Bartlet, 

MY MISTRESS SINGS NO OTHER SONG, by Rob- 
ert Jones. For four voices. 

SWEET, COME AWAY, MY DARLING, by Robert 
Jones. For four voices. 

STAY TIME, A WHILE THY FLYING, by John 
Dowland. For four voices. 

CONSTRUE MY MEANING, by Giles Barnaby. 
zonet for four voices. 

FAUSTINA HATH THE FAIRER FACE, by Michael 
Cavendish. Madrigal for five voices. 

TO FORMER JOY, by Michael Cavendish, Madrigal 
for five voices, 

EVERY BUSH NEW SPRINGING, by Michael Caven- 
dish, Madrigal for five voices. 

DUSK OF DREAMS, by Easthope Martin. 
Helen Taylor. Croon from The Mountebanks. 


youces 


Can- 


Lyric by 
For four 


(C. C, Birehard & Co,, Boston) 


"WAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE, operetta, incidental 
music and piano arrangements, By Carl Engel, Text writ- 
ten and adapted by Frederick H. Martens, . 

\ SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY, children’s operetta, libretto 
by Cordelia Brooks Fenno. Music to be found in Child 
Songs from Hawaii, by Ermine and Elsa Cross, 

(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 

MY THOUGHTS OF YOU, song of Tilden Davis, 

Words by Dorothy L. Rosamonde. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


THE SLEEPING PRINCESS, words and music by 
\lexander Borodine. Translated from the Russian by Con- 
stance Purdy. French version by Grandmousin. 

THE PINE TREE, by Mili Balakireff. Translated from 
the Russian of Lermontoff by Constance Purdy. German 
version by Lina Esbeer 

YOU BROUGHT ME FLOWERS, by Myron Jacob- 
son. Translated from the Russian of Loukianoff by Deems 
Taylor 

AH, NOT WITH GOD'S THUNDER, by M. Mous- 
sorgsky. Translated from the Russian of Count A, K, 
lolstoy by Constance Purdy. 

MOTHER, by E. S. Hosmer. 
Nash. A song for Mother's Day. 

GOIN’ HOME, from the largo of the New World Sym- 
Anton Dvorak. Words and adaptation by Wil- 
Published in three keys, E flat, D flat 


Text by Clara Hapgood 


phony by 
liam Arms Fisher. 
and C, 
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THE ROSE'S SECRET, by Werner Josten. Words by 
ohn Boyle O'Reilly. Published in two keys, G flat and 


flat. 

IN THEE WE TRUST, -by Jules Massenet. Sacred 
song with violin. 

A MIRAGE, song with violin and cello, by Mrs. H. H, 
A. Beach. Words by Bertha Ochsner. 

STELLA VIATORIS, song with violin and cello, by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. Words by Jessie Hague Nettleton. 


(Cart Haslinger, formerly Tobias, Vienna) 
DIE MASCHINE, by Heautontimorumenus. 


four hands. 
(Von D. Rahter, Leipsic) 


THE MOST NATURAL WAY TO THE HIGHEST 
DEGREE OF ARTISTIC PERFECTION FOR VIO- 
LIN, by Goby Eberhardt. Elementary part, and musical 
part to the studying material, published separately. 


For piano, 


Magazines 





Musical Quarterly for April 


The Musical Quarterly for April begins largely in the 
sign of distinct modernity with an article on Tone Problems 
of Today by Alfredo Casella, in which, for one thing, the 
honest author proclaims the influence of the piano keyboard 
on the evolution of harmony, and quotes an example which 
proves at sight that a combination Stravinsky used in 
Petrouchka was stolen right off the keyboard, being, as one 
might say, eye harmony instead of ear harmony. Hugo 
Leichtentritt’s article, German Music of the Last Decade, 
has some musical examples from Artur Schnabel, who sees 
the modernists and goes them one better. H. H. Bellamann, 
in an article on The Piano Works of C. V. Alkan, calls 
him “one of the most original and interesting composers,” 
which causes one to wonder why, if this be true, nothing of 
his is ever played. Carl Engel, in his View and Reviews, 
has the first extensive notice of the still unproduced Strauss 
ballet, Schlagobers. Mr. Engel sums up by saying “the 
score is better than that of the Joseph’s Legend, which is 
scant praise.” Guido M. Gatti has a long article on Gabri- 
elle D’Annunzio and Italian Opera Composers, so long in 
fact that this reader quailed before the task of reading it 
through to discover if Signor Gatti pointed out that no 
libretto made from a’ D’Annunzio play has ever provided a 
successful opera. 

Other articles are: The Vanity of Human Knowledge, by 
Cecil Forsyth; Monteverdi's Venetian Operas, by Henry 
Prunieres; The Musician, the Patron and the Audience, 
by D. C. Parker; Marionette Operas, by W. ). Lawrence ; 
On the Principles of Musicology, by Charles Louis Seeger, 
Jr. 


Books 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Charles Thomlinson Griffes 
By John Tasker Howard 

This is a little book of twenty-five pages, giving an out- 
line of the life of one of America’s most gifted composers. 
The essential facts are clearly set forth, and the writing is 
flowing and interesting. Mr. Howard has gathered together 
patos «3 possible pertaining to the career of this young 
composer, and at the end of the book there is a complete 
list of his publications. The book is of pocket size and is 
a useful addition to literature dealing with American music. 


(Published by the Author) 


Keyboard Harmony. Part II. 
By Carolyn Alden Alchin 
This is the second part of a complete course in three 
parts, of which part one has already been reviewed. It 
deals with secondary harmonics and their application to the 
harmonization of melodies. It is a book of about fifty 
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Souder af plese etpedilly cciel te te tesvenen, 
securing effective tone coloring, and 
See LS H A R P I Ss T Management: Piha ry whe wn othe o Ler. N. Y. City 
ETHELYNDE SMITH 
Soprano | 


everywhere, 


personality and ability to impersonate. 


Now on fifth three-months’ tour to the Pacific Coast. 
Excerpts from a few March, 1924, press comments follow: 


“Ethelynde Smith, the gifted soprano, has all the admirable qualities desired to please audiences 
From the first note, she captivated all. 
frequent recalls were generously rewarded by Miss Smith, who seems to find her greatest enjoy- 
ment in making others happy.”—-Evening Sun, Clearwater, Florida. 

“It would be difficult indeed to say which was the most favored of Miss Smith’s selections, for 
her program showed variety and taste in arrangement of song groups. Her voice, true and bird- 
like in the higher notes, deserves all the praise that has been showered upon it. Perha 
charming songs were liked for their own cleverness, but they also emphasized the artist’s winning 

In response to enthusiastic applause after each song, she 
graciously added, in the course of the program, five seein ndtawe, 


Season 1924-1925 now booking. 
Middle West and Eastern Tour, October, November and December, 1924. 
tighth Southern Tour, During January and February, 1925. 
Sixth Tour, Pacific Coast, March, April and May, 1925. 
For dates in your territory, address MISS SMITH personally at 
458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine. 





The applause was of the heartiest, and 
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pages with many musical examples, The method of teach- 
ing is clear and simple and seems to be very practical. It 
is a book that can safely be recommended .to students and 
teachers. 


Music for Commencement 
Part Songs for Schools 





(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


OVER THE FOAMING WAVE, by G. F. Wilson, A 
four-part song for soprano, alto, tenor, bass, introducing 
Home Sweet Home, Of medium difficulty. 

THE SURGING SEA, by W. Waring Stebbins. For 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. The words are by Frederick 
H. Martens. For advanced work. 

THE FOREST DANCE, adapted by N. Clifford Page, 
from a selection by Arthur B. Targett. School song for 
soprano, alto and bass. Medium difficulty. 

THE CALL OF DUTY, by Arthur Hadley. A march- 
ing song for school, arranged with a soprano solo, and the 
chorus singing the refrain. Medium difficulty. 

THE FOREST DANCE, another arrangement by Mr. 
Page of the same selection as above. For soprano and alto. 
Medium difficulty. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Choruses for Male Voices 


THE QUARRELSOME GLEE CLUB, a part song, by 
Lalla Ryckoff. A humorous encore number. 


(R. L. Huntzinger Co., New York) 


TWILIGHT, by Jules Massenet, arranged for first tenor, 
second tenor, baritone and bass by Homer B. Hatch. Solo 
for bass with other voices harmonizing. An easy arrange- 


ment. 

GIVE A MAN A HORSE HE CAN RIDE( by Geoffrey 
O'Hara. Arranged by the composer for male quartet. Ad- 
vanced work. 

(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 

THE WIND AT NIGHT, by J. S. Zamecnik. Can he 
used as a duet or for two-part chorus. For school chil- 
dren. Easy. 

_I HEAR THE BEES A-HUMMING., Another selec- 
tion by J. S. Zamecnik, also as duet or two-part chorus. 
The words for both are by Katharine Bainbridge. 

(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


AWAY TO THE WOODS, by Schrammel. Arranged 
as a vocal march for boys’ chorus and for two-parts, by 
C. F. Manney. Medium difficulty, 


Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


THE RIDER, by Ina Rae Seitz, Written to the memory 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Medium difficulty. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, New York) 


QO, LAMB OF GOD, a sacred selection by Charles H. 
Morse. Easily mastered by high school students. 

ON THE SEA, by C. S. Childe. Secular number. 
Medium difficulty. 

FROM OBERON IN FAIRYLAND, also by C. S. 
Childe. Of medium difficulty. 

PENNSYLVANIA, a chorus for mixed voices with so- 
prano and baritone solos. Piano accompaniment. Music 
by H. Van den Beemt. Rather an effective State song. 


Choruses for Women’s Voices 
(Arthur P. Schmidt, New York) 


FAIRY ROAD, by Mabel W. Daniels. Arranged as a 
chorus for women’s voices with accompaniment of flute, 
md and strings, also piano. Very effective for advanced 
study. 

FAIRY RING, also by Mabel W. Daniels. These two 
choruses are entitled Songs of Elfland. Both are for ad- 
vanced work and of equal effectiveness. 

SUNSET, by W. J. Marsh. A trio for first soprano, 
second soprano and alto, with first violin, second violin and 
piano accompaniment ; advanced work, 


(Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) 


THE RIDER, by Ina Rae Seitz. Another arrangement 
from her solo selection. For a trio of women’s voices. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


SPRING BALLET, by Geoffrey O'Hara. A three-part 
song for women’s voices. Of medium difficulty. 
_ ON SONG'S BRIGHT PINIONS, arranged by N. Clif- 
ford Page as a three-part song for women's voices from 
the familiar music of Mendelssohn. Medium difficulty. 
_ THE HEART THAT SINGS ALWAY, by Charles P. 
Scott. Another three-part song of medium difficulty. Ap- 
propriate as an encore, 

THE FAIRIES’ REVELRY, by Gabriel-Marie. Ar- 
ranged as a three-part song for women’s voices by Shirley 
Dean Nevin. 


Miscellaneous Music 


(J. Chester, Ltd., London) 


Les Plus Beaux airs de L’Opera Francois 
Arranged by Gabriel Grovlez, with English Version by 
Percy Pinkerton 
_ An attractively published set, including an unusual collec- 
tion of operatic arias, has been received recently from this 
well known London publishing company. There are two 
volumes devoted to the soprano voice, two for the mezzo 
soprano and contralto, two for the tenor, and two for the 
baritone and bass, making a most complete edition. It seems 
that such a collection would find much demand, particularly 
for the library of the artist. The various volumes contain 
selections of Lully, Campra, Mondonville, Charpentier, 
Rameau and numerous others who are well known to artists. 
All in search of these classic arias, arranged according to 
voice, will derive great satisfaction from these splendidly 
compiled ; volume is of forty and fifty eS, 
and there are twelve selections for each voice. wt 


McQuhae for Milwaukee 


Allen McQuhae is booked to appear in Milwaukee on 
May 8. He appeared in Truro, Nova Scotia, April 30. 
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, GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Howarp S. Greene Composes Prano Concerto. 
Howard S, Greene, who last year, as a pupil of Mr. Ries- 
berg at the New York School of Music and Arts, won the 
first prize in the Nieh composition competition at Aeolian 
Hall, has composed a concerto for piano and orchestra with 
chorale finale. The work shows much talent. 
N, A. O. Recrrat at St. THomas’ Cuurcu 


Under the auspices of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, of which T. Tertius Noble is president, this able or- 
ganist and choirmaster gave a recital at his church, April 10, 
producing organ works by Galuppi, Bach, Stanley, himself, 
a traditional English air, and choral works by Gibbons, 
Zingarelli, Dett, James, Jenkins, himself and Davies, these 
composers ranging from 1578 to the present time. The noble 
qualities of this cathedral-like instrument were heard to 
every advantage, while the choral works, especially There 
Is a Green Hill, with splendid opening solo by Harold 
Land, were all interesting. Goodly attendance marked the 
event, which as usual, redounded to the credit of the 
N. A. O. executive committee, of which Reginald L. McAll 
is chairman, 

Dickinson Brick Cuurcu RECITALS 

April 1, a program of music exclusively by Grieg was 
given at the Brick Church Friday tg Th of Music, 
when various well known works by this original and always 
interesting composer were heard. Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
was the soloist. 

Parts Il and III of The Messiah were sung on Sunday 
by the Brick Church choir, when the soloists were Rider- 
Kelsey, Bryant, Stratton and Croxton. On Good Friday, 
Messrs. Knox (tenor) and Simmons (baritone) were heard 
in Stainer’s Crucifixion, this being the last of the Friday 
Noon-Hours of music. 

Ettswortn Hinze Is Becker Pupit 

Pupils of Gustave L. Becker are always prominent in 
musical affairs. A most recent instance is that of the play- 
ing of young Ellsworth Hinze, who appeared as soloist for 
the Choral Art Society of New Rochelle, N. Y., April 7. 
He played a Chromatic Prelude in C by his teacher, and 
Kreisler’'s Old Viennese Melody, as well as other works to 
which allusion is made in the following notice from the 
Standard-Star : 

He displayed such fine musical fectlog, understanding and fluency 
¢ execution, combined with a delicacy of touch that is most pleasing. 

Mr. Hinze concluded the Rt gee with Chopin’s Prelude in D Flat, 
Prelude in G Miner and Valse in C Sharp Minor, all of which were 
rendered in splendid style, showing genuine talent with clear-cut 
technic and intelligence, 

April 14 he gave a recital for the Altruists’ Club, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, 


Gottties ENSEMBLE CONCERTS 


The Gottlieb Ensemble was heard at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, April 13, in a program of piano trios by 
Beethoven and Eugenio di Pirani. The latter's melodious 
and effective work, op. 48, is in four movements. Albert 
Rosenthal is cellist of this trio. Ida Berger-Gottlieb was 
the soprano soloist. 

Esa Foerster ConTINUES SuccEsS 

In Dusseldorf, Germany, Elsa Foerster’s activities as a 
member of the City Opera forces continue to meet with 
fine success in her various roles, The Volkszeitung of 
March 27 praises her Cio-Cio-San (Butterfly) in the fol- 
lowing words (translation): “Words fail one to describe 
the artistic beauty of this youthful, yet great lyric soprano; 
the unfailing tenderness, so full of warmth and deep im- 
pulse combined with sweet melancholy, these brought her 
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the thanks of the public. She is a veritable magical artist.” 

William Foerster, father of the singer, looks for the 
presence in his home at Wood Ridge, N. J., about June 12 
of Xaver Scharwenka, with whom he has been an intimate 
friend for many years. 

Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND REcITALS. 

Continuing the free public lectures, recitals, etc., under 
the auspices of the Board of Education, those between 
April 20 and 26 in Greater New York again brought the 
familiar list of lecturers and recitalists of the past. 

The annual luncheon of the New York Public Lec- 
turers’ Association will take place May 17, at 1 p. m,, 
as a testimonial to Ernest L. Krandall, director of the 
bureau of lectures. 

SAMMOND’s FLATBUSH CHORAL SINGS 

The Flatbush Choral, conducted by Herbert S. Sammond, 
gave an afternoon musicale, singing folk songs of different 
nations, on April 11, with Mrs, Longbotham as soprano 
soloist. A goodly company attended and enjoyed the music, 
after which tea was served. 

ARLINE THOMAS RApio RECITAL 

April 14, Arline Thomas, soprano, gave a fifteen-minute 
radio recital, Station W J Z, singing songs by Salter, 
Innes, Milligan, MacDowell and Woodforde-Finden; Lu- 
cille Blabe was the accompanist. 

ComMuNItTY Musica Service at GLEN RIDGE 

At Glen Ridge, N. J., April 6, a Community Musical 
Vesper Service was given under the direction of Mrs. Fay 
Simmons Davis, organist, with solo quartet and augmented 
choir. Numbers for organ and piano by Chopin, Staub 
and Brewer were performed, with vocal excerpts from 
The Redemption. Rev. Clarence Hall Wilson, D. D., is 
minister of this church, 

LEAKE AND Watts Boys’ BANp Rapio Concert 

The Boys’ Band of the Leake and Watts Orphan House 
of Yonkers gave a radio concert from Station W J Z on 
April 19, lasting half an hour. 

Wirtz Piano Scuoo. CHANGes Appress 

Conrad Wirtz announces the removal of the piano school 
bearing his name from the Harlem location to Washington 
Heights, namely, 544 West 156th Street. F. W. R. 





Joyce Bannerman Returns from England 


Joyce Bannerman, one of the younger American concert 
singers and the possessor of a beautiful lyric soprano voice, 
recently returned from England. She made her debut in 
London in February, and scored a decided success. Miss 
Bannerman has signed a contract with Annie Friedberg to 
be under her exclusive management and will be heard ex- 
tensively in concerts during next season. Her first New 
York recital will be given at Aeolian Hall during the 
beginning of November, 


Seydel Scores as Violinist and Composer 


Irma Seydel, the well known violinist and composer, re- 
cently played her third engagement at the Piedmont Con- 
gregational Church, Worcester, Mass. Her first appearance 
was on February 24, when she was immediately reéngaged 
for the following Sunday, and later engaged again for 
April 6. At the second engagement on March 2, Clifton 
Wood, bass (the choir director of the church) sang Miss 
Seydel’s Oh! Weep for Those That Wept by Bebel’s Stream 
(Byron), with violin obligato. For he violinist’s third 
engagement she played, among other things, her Song With- 
out Words, a selection which recently was broadcast by 
radio from King’s Chapel, Boston, by Miriam Faulkner Jef- 
fries, violinist. On April 22 Miss Seydel was scheduled to 
play for the first time over the radio, broadcasting from 
WNAC, Boston. 
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Roxas’ Artist-Pupils in Recital 

Emilio A. Roxas, well known New York vocal teacher, 
presented eleven of his artist pupils in recital at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on Saturday evening, April 19, At 
Student recitals, particularly where a teacher presents so 
many young singers, one good participant is looked upon as 
sufficient to establish and uphold the reputation of a teacher, 
but, as in this case, when all who appear showed artistic 
finish far above the general average of artist pupils, the 
answer can only be in one verdict, that the teaching methods 
of Mr. Roxas are productive of convincing results. 

The program, although long, was interesting, and con 
tained a variety of vocal numbers in Italian, French and 
English. The participants were: Edith Bohlman, soprano ; 


Anna Lowery, soprano; Rose Binzer Goldman, soprano; 
Helen Scolnick, soprano; Mauro-Mauri, tenor; and Harry 
Adams, tenor. This group represented members of Mr 


Roxas’ artist class, while the professional artist-pupils who 
appeared were: Dora Abrams, soprano; Olga Singer, 
dramatic soprano; Inez Church, soprano; Charlotte Harvis, 
coloratura-soprano, and Leon Carson. Mr. Roxas, at the 
piano, accompanied his eleven pupils sympathetically and 


masterfully. The composers represented were Donaudy, 
Puccini, Cadman, Gounod, Tosti, Tirindelli, Toselli, Mana 
Zucca, Handel, La Forge, Rubinstein, Meyerbeer, Verdi, 


Debussy, McFadyen, Chadwick, and Deems Taylor 


Fordham Glee Club to Give Concert Here 


On May 9 the Fordham University Glee Club, under the 
direction of W. Kenneth Bailey, will give a concert at 
Aeolian Hall, The soloist will be David Polakoff, violinist, 
a well known concert artist who has appeared with some 
of the. prominent orchestras in the country The tenor 
soloist for Schubert's Omnipotence will be Thomas Ryan, 
well known pupil of Estelle Liebling. 

The concert is being sponsored by some of New York's 
most prominent people among whom may be mentioned 
His Eminence Patrick, Cardinal Hayes, Right Rev. John J. 
Dunn, D.D., Otto Kahn, Clarence Mackay, Martin Conboy, 
Countess Georgine Iselin, Adolph Ochs, Col, Louis Conley, 
Mrs. Howard W. Taft, Mrs. De Lancey Kane, Henry 
Bruckner, Mrs. Kenneth O'Brien, Mrs. Margaret Spain, 
Hon. T. W. Churchill, Mt. St. Vincent's Academy, New 
Rochelle College, and many others. The concert will be 
broadcasted from the hall by station WJZ. 


Engagements for Noted Quartet 


Among those who have engaged the Bauer-Huberman 
Salmond-Tertis quartet for next season are the following 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass,; University of Minne 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charlotte, N. C., Artists’ Series; 


Chromatic Club, Troy, N. Y.; B Sharp Music Club, Utica, 
N. Y.; Tuesday Musical Club, Youngstown, O.; Philhar 
monic Society of New Orleans; Hagerstown, Md., Wo 


This unique combina- 
1925, only. 


men's Club, with many dates pending. 
tion will be on tour during January, 


Alessandro Atiaaial in Debut 
A cable has been received by Arthur Wilson announcing 


the sucessful debut at Monza near Milan, of Alessandro 
Alberini, baritone, a pupil of Mr, Wilson’s in the Boston and 


New York studios for two years before he sailed, The 
message stated the debut was as Escamillo in Carmen and 
that engagements were offered for the summer, some of 


as he will return to America 


and littl daughter 


Alberini refused 
his wife 


which Mr 
this summer to see 


Vreeland Sings for Sold-Out House 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, filled a reengagement in 
London, with the Musical Art Society, in than two 
months after her first bow to a London audience. The 
sold-out house attested to the enthusiasm that existed. 


less 














through Marchesi and her mother. 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 





Mme. Berta Gardini Reiner 


wife of FRITZ REINER, famous conductor of the 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


will conduct, during June and July, a 


MASTER CLASS IN VOICE 


Mme. Reiner, daughter of Etelka Gerster, preserves all the 
traditions of Bel Canto, handed down to her from Manuel Garcia 


ONE FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Send for detailed information to 
o + + : 
incinnati J onservato 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, Gen. Mgr. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Soder-Hueck Pupils Give Successful Concert 
Joseph Hempelmann, tenor, gave a successful concert at 
\ Assembly Hall, New York, April 13, assisted by Anna 
Reichl, lyric soprano, and Rita Sebastian, contralto. The 
hall was packed to the door, proof of this fine tenor’s grow 
ing popularity. A program of variety was rendered 
Joseph Hempelmann opened with a group of songs: Der 
Wanderer, Fesca: Am Meer, Schubert, and Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes, Old English. His beautiful lyric 
tenor voice, developing steadily in artistry, won the audience 
tantly. His rendition of Schubert's Am Meer proved of 
great appeal. The good impression was deepened when he, 
at his second appearance, sang Puccini’s Ch'ella mi creda 
aria, from The Girl of the Golden West. The tenor’s range, 
his upper notes and ringing high B at the climax, brought 
forth rounds of applause. His second group—Allerseelen, 
Richard Strauss; Schubert’s Haideroslein, and Oley Speaks’ 
Lovely Sylvia—brought out the charm of his softer singing 
| ater he gave a splendid rendition of Siegmund’s Love Song 
m Die Walkiire, proving a very fit Wagnerian singer 
inding up-the evening’s program with the Miserere duet 
I! Trovatore, with Anna Reichl, which had to be re 


trom ' 

peate l 
Anna Reichl, lyric soprano of unusually fine vocal gifts 
ie a group of songs: Dawn, Pearl Curran; Musetta’s 


alse song (La Boheme), Puccini; Charming Chloe, Ed- 


yard German, and Cradle Song, Fritz Kreisler, proving once 


more her versatility. Later she sang Micaela’s aria from 
Carmen There i temperament and emotion in this young 
woman, which, combined with her extended range and bril 


liancy of voice, should carry her far. Very well liked was 
Goetze’s duet, Still wie die Nacht, rendered by her and the 
contralto 

Rita Sebastian, contralto, a favorite in her late concert 
uppearances, rounded up the success of the trio of the suc 
cessful artists of the evening. In the aria from Samson et 
Jalila, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix, her full, rich voice was 
displayed and all her skill of warmth and emotion, She 
later gave a group of songs in German and English—Du 
hist die Ruh, Schubert; Er ist gekommen, Robert Franz; 
Sappische Ode, Brahins, and Little Star, by Frank La Forge 
proving herself a lieder singer of fine understanding and 
promise By request she had to give Schertzinger’s Mar 


Joseph He goer mena was congratulated from all sides on 
his growing artistry and achievements, and so was Mme 
Soder-Hueck, voice trainer and guide of the three artists 
G. Von Egloff and Emil Oslender were at the piano for the 


Wigetr 


Laura E. Morrill Music Week Concert 


Laura E, Morrill, New York vocal teacher, has arranged 
a music week concert with several of her artist-pupils to 
be given at Roosevelt House auditorium, 28 East 20th 
Street, Saturday afternoon, May 10. Those appearing on 
the program will be Claire Lillian Peteler, Sarah Edwards, 
Merle Martwell, Leah Lannamann, Florence Gauggel, Inez 
Thorne Luick, Anna Helmke, Herbert Mason and Roy 
Rockefeller A fine program has been prepared, nearly 
all of the compositions being by Americans, including Deems 
] aylor f K 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Huntington Woodman, Sydney 
Homer, John Prindle Scott, Charles P. Scott and Harvey 


Gaul 








Logan, Pearl Curran, Mary Turner Salter, 





1924 BACH 
FESTIVAL 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 





May 30—Bach’s Christmas 


Oratorio 


May 31—B Minor Mass. 


Two sessions each day 


BACH CHOIR 


275 VOICES 
Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, Director 


Orchestra—Soloists—Organ 
Moravian Trombone Choir 
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RHYS MORGAN, 


the Welsh tenor, 
evening, May 26. He will make his Chicago debut at the 


will make his New York debut at Aeolian Hall, under the management of Roger de Bruyn, on Monday 
Blackstone Theater, Sunday evening, May 18. 
evening, May 5, he will be the soloist with the Bethlehem Steel Male Chorus at a concert at the Kurtz Theater. 


On Monday 
Commencing 


early in October the young singer, who is rated one of the finest singers Wales has ever sent to this country, will begin 
a long tour, with two New York, Chicago, Patennoney and Boston concerts ee scheduled, 





Oscar Saenger PrER' Adncctibel Cause 


Through an oversight, the manuscript copy of the speech 
delivered by Oscar Saenger at a recent concert of the 
American Association of Lovers of Music at Carnegie Hall 
lacked the final page as received originally by the MusicaL 
Courter. Here is what the distinguished teacher said in 
closing: 

The American Association of Lovers of Music has a plan mapped 
out, and if the patriotic citizens of the United States will give ear 
and assist in carrying it out, hundreds of young artists will be given 
opportunities. They will be earning a living and gaining experience, 
and the understanding and sympathies of the public will be broadened. 

The ultimate aims of the American Association of Lovers of Music 
is the establishment of Art Centers in cities and towns of America 
for the discovery and organization of local talent and the presentation 
of the best in arts, thus providing entertainment as well as an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression of the people, the encouragement of Amer- 
ican interpretive and creative artists, in all branches of art. Again, I 
appeal to the patriotic citizens of the United States. Give the American 
artist a chance! 


Robert Imandt to Play Tonight 


Robert Imandt, whose recent New York and Boston suc- 
cesses have brought him into prominence as one of the 
very interesting figures in the violin world, plays this eve- 
ning, May 1, at the Central Opera House, New York, at a 
benefit May Day Celebration of the National Defense 
Committee. 


Music at the Fox Theater, Philadelphia 
The Fox Theater in Philadelphia has an enviable reputa- 
tion for its high class music. Erno Rapee, as conductor of 
the splendid Fox Theater Grand Orchestra, endeavors to 
present the best music possible. The musical numbers ap- 


pearing during the week of April 21 were the Southern 
Rhapsody Overture, by Hosmer; Liadow’s Music Box, 
played by the orchestra and danced by Thalia Zabou and 
Jacques Cartier, and Gounod’s Ave Maria, sung by Mme. 
Bronsky. C. A. J. Parmenter, as organist, also pleases. 
The picture featured was The Bad Man. M. M. C. 


Jencie Callaway-John to Sail 
Jencie Callaway-John, soprano, will sail on the Martha 
Washington on May 14 bound for Milan, where she will 
prepare for operatic appearances. Mrs. John is well known 
for her artistic annual recitals in New York. 
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TWO AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ 
CONCERTS AT TOWN HALL 





Seven American Singers, Representing Twelve American 
Composers, to Appear—William Arms Fischer and 
Charles Fonteyn Manney to Come from Boston 
Especially to Play Accompaniments to 
Their Songs 


“The better way to show the 
value of American compositions 
is to have them appear side by 
side upon the same program with 
foreign composers, but I believe 
that once each year, during the 
week of Music Drive, American 
compositions should be featured,” 
said Joseph Regneas. “I believe 
also that there should be no dis- 
tinction made in classifying sing- 
ers as to nationality, but simply 
according to their worth, and if 
= is a the ord gga singer 
. will hold a prominent place on 
ELIZABETH AY RES, the concert stage, as there are no 
soprano of the Capitol more beautiful voices than the 

eater. American voices, and like the 
American composer and_ the 
American teacher, they will shine 
by comparison, but once each 
year let us put forward our own. 
Reserved SEATS FOR THE ASKING. 

“These concerts at Town Hall 
are free to the public. There 
will be no charge for reserved 
seats or tax to be paid, All that 
is necessary to receive seats is to 
send a_ self-addressed stamped 
envelope to the Regneas Studio, 
135 West 80th Street, stating the 

Florence Vandamm photo ‘umber of seats desired. 
CHAS. STRATTON, Betsy Ayres AT THE CAPITOL, 
tenor, Brick Presbyter- “On Monday evening, May 5, 
ian Church, New York. Betsy Ayres will give an entire 
recital, singing a group of six 
different composers, all of whom 
have attained distinction through 
songs that have met with public 
favor. 

“William Arms Fischer has 
been one of the musical editors 
of the great publishing house of 
Charles Ditson for more than 
twenty-five years. He will come 
from Boston especially to play 
the accompaniments to six of his 
songs. Gena Branscombe has writ- 
ten many melodic songs which 
United Photo Shop are often seen on good programs 

LEWIS each season. Pearl Curran has 

WILLIAMSON, reached the public through such 
tenor, who attracted at- songs as Dawn, Ho Mr. Piper, 
tention at the Criterion etc. Fay Foster is distinguished 
Theater with The Cover- among other things for having 

ed Wagon. written what is generally con- 
sidered one of the best war songs, 
The Americans Come. 

“Charles Gilbert Spross is a 
very prolific writer and is one of 
the best known of American song 
writers. His Will o’ the Wisp 
struck a new vein and is a song 
which seems to become more in 
demand as the years roll on. 

“Frederick Vanderpool leans 
strongly toward light songs of a 
popular vein, and his song Values 
is representative of his ‘genre.’ 








Mishkin photo 





Artists’ CONCERT. 


LOUISE ‘HUBBARD, “On Friday afternoon, at 3 


soprano, “One of Amer- p, m., an interesting concert is 
ica’s most beautiful promised with two sopranos, one 
voices.” contralto and three tenors, repre- 
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David Manes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
The Directors Announce 


THE SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT OF 


FELIX SALMOND 


The Distinguished Violoncellist 


who will hold a class for ’cellists in the new 
season, applicants for which may be heard 
before the end of the present year. 

Classes are limited to ten players 
There will be twenty sessions of two hours 
each, extending over the season of thirty 
weeks. 

For further information, apply to the School 


157 East 74th Street, New York 
Butterfield 0010 
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senting six different composers. 
Charles Fonteyn Manney will 
also travel from the “Hub” to 
play the. accompaniments to his 
songs, sung by Charles Stratton. 
Mr. Stratton is a newcomer and 
has been in New York less than 
six months, He has, however, in 
that short space of time secured 
in open competition the solo posi- 
tions at Brick Church, Fifth 
Avenue and 37th Street, under 
Clarence Dickinson, and at the 
Temple Beth-El, Fifth Avenue 
and 76th Street, which shows 
splendid training under his New 
England instructors. Louise Hub- 
bard, soprano, will sing a group 
of songs of Frank LaForge. 
Both singer and composer stand 
at the very top in their respec- 
tive work. 

“Alice Godillot has established 
a fine reputation as a song singer 
and she will present a group of 
Edward MacDowell songs, with 
Mrs. MacDowell at the piano, 

“Lewis Williamson is a young 
man from the West, whose fine 
tenor voice first attracted atten- 
tion in the prologue to the 
famous Covered Wagon picture, 
He will sing a group of songs 
by Robert Braine. 

“Everett Clark, the first tenor 
of the Columbia Stellar Quartet, 
is also soloist of St. Stephen's 
Church, New York. Mr. Clark 
will represent Harriet Ware, who 
is one of America’s foremost 
women song writers. 

“Mary Potter has this year en- 
joyed the most successful season 
of her career and will return 
from a ten weeks’ tour just in 
time for these composers’ con- 
certs. Miss Potter will sing songs 
by Cadman and Mana-Zucca. 

“These concerts are being an- 
nounced by the WEAF—Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—and they are letting 
the public know that the name 
Regneas is spelled R-e-g-n-e-a-s 
and pronounced Rain-yes.” 






ALICE GODILLOT, 
mezzo soprano. 


EVERETT CLARK, 
principal tenor, Strand 
Theater, Brooklyn, 





MARY POTTER, 
contralto, soloist of the 
Fifth Church of Christ 

Scientist, 


Fuson and Ethel Wright Engaged for Lincoln 


Ethel Wright, contralto, and Thomas Fuson, tenor, have 
been engaged to give a joint recital at Lincoln. Neb., on 
August 10, next. This is the closing day of the big summer 
festival tnere, and is considered the big musical day of the 
summer. 

On April 8, Miss Wright and Mrs. Fuson appeared at 
gm oy L. I., with the Southampton Choral Society, 
Eos Terry conductor, in the annual oratorio concert, sing- 
ing ce solo parts in Shepard’s The Sermon on the Mount. 
The two artists also sang solo groups and two groups of 
duets. Each group was heartily encored. Mr. Terry, the 
conductor, pronounced this the most successful concert in 
the twenty-six years of the Society's activities. 

Palm Sunday evening, Mr, Fuson sang Stainer’s Cruci- 
fixion at the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn. The tenor performed the same work in Orange, N. J., 
Good Friday night. The chorus was under the direction of 


L. H. Wood, 
Andre Polah to Play Abroad 


Andre Polah is one of the artists who have introduced 
American music abroad, He played the first performance 
of the Gruenberg and Albert Stoessel violin sonata in 
Europe and America. He also is to be credited with giving 
the first performances in this country of Henry Hadley’s 
suite and the Busoni and Lazzarri sonatas. He gave the 
first performance in Paris of the Pizzetti sonata. Mr. Polah 
will soon go abroad, having been booked for engagements 
with orchestra in Holland, Scandinavia, England and 
France. His last engagement in this country was at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, April 30. 


Columbia University Instrumental Club Heard 
Convent, N. J., April 17—The Columbia University In- 
strumental Club appeared in a concert at College and Acad- 
emy of St. Elizabeth on the evening of March 15, under the 
auspices of the Junior Class of the college. The high stand- 
ard of excellence maintained in the series of visiting artists 
came to a fitting close on April 10, with the concert of Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison. Both Mozart and Ravel were en- 
thusiastically received, a proof of the remarkable musician- 
ship of these artists. W. H. 


New York Symphony Soloists Announced 


The Symphony Society of New York has engaged the 
following soloists as the assisting artists in the New York 
Symphony Orchestra’s New York concerts next season: 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Paul Kochanski, 
Sigrid Onegin, Samuel Dushkin, Florence Easton, Alfred 
Cortot, Felix Salmond, Albert Spalding, Renee Chemet, 
Adela Verne, Lionel Tertis, and others to be announced. 


Cortot’s American Season to Be Short 


Alfred Cortot’s season in America next year will be a 
short one. Mr. Cortot will arrive about January 20 and 
will sail about April 5. Many of Mr. Cortot’s available 
dates are already engaged, and Concert Management Arthur 
Judson expects to have his whole schedule arranged within 
a very short time. 


Gange to Spend Summer in America 
Fraser Gange, the Scotch baritone who has become an 
American favorite in his first season here, will spend the 
summer in this country. Mr. Gange is adding to his al- 


45 


ready large repertory many songs by American composers, 
and he will devote some of his vacation to the examination 
of manuscripts. His second American season under the 
direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson will begin 
early in the autumn, and many engagements are already 
list 
Spalding in Paris 

Albert Spalding is now in Paris,where he will appear as 
soloist with Koussevitzky’s Orchestra at the Paris Opera, 
when he will produce for the first time there Respighi’s 
Gregorian Concerto. He has arranged to give several con- 
certs in Italy late in May. 


Enthusiastic Audience Hears Ethelynde Smith 


On the day following Ethelynde Smith’s appearance in 
San Antonio, the San Antonio Express stated that she 
proved a singer of experienced musicianship and personal 
charm. The audience was enthusiastic and demanded more 
than a half dozen encores. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
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ROBERT 


NAND 


VIOLINIST 
Triumphs in Boston 


BOSTON GLOBE: 


His playing was that of a very great artist, 
poetic and rhapsodic in the best sense of 
two words much abused by people who 
talk about music.—P. R. 





BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


Mr. Imandt made his way through the 
sonata full-throated. Up the long gra- 
dients of the music he swept through 
phrase and period. Fervid were his tran 
sitions; keen his modulations; large and 
deep his song.—H., T. Parker. 


BOSTON POST: 
His interpretation was uncommonly inter- 
esting. Refreshing imagination, 
gratifying intensity and unmistakable 
fancy—Warren Story Smith. 
Management: L. D. BOGUE 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
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OPERA STARS AT MIDNIGHT WEDDING. 


Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor, and Mary 
tbbey were married at Sherry’s on April 5 at midnight. 
In the accompanying photograph, Martinelli is kissing the 
bride, while Antonio Scotti registers jealousy. For the 
moment the happy bridegroom is “out .of the picture.” 


MENGELBERG SAILS. 
(P. & A. photo) 


Two members of the auwiliary board of the Philharmonic Society of New York, Mrs. J. Ramsey Hunt (extreme left) and 

Ure. Henry Martyn Alewander (neat to Mra. Hunt) bade Willem Mengelberg “bon voyage” when he sailed for Europe 

on 8. 8. New Amaterdam on April 17. Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the Orchestra (neat to, Mr. Mengelberg), Mme. 

Kita Backus-Behy and Miss Hunt also were among the many who visited the ship to bestow farewell greeting on the 
popular conductor. 


BACK TO EUROPE ON THE 
8. 8. BREMEN. 
Back row, left to right: Capt. 
J. Schliter, of the 8.8. Bremen; 
Charles Cahier, Capt, Hellmuth 
von Micke; Louise Perard 
Theysen of the Munich Opera; 
Herman Weil, baritone, former- 
ly of the Metropolitan; Anita 
Kinhorn, painter. Seated: Mrs, 
Von Micke; Mme. Charles 
Cahier, international operatic 
and concert singer. Seated on 
the deck: Consul General Fer- 
dinand Langenberger and Lieu- 
tenant Bernard Schiffman, 
painter. 


FISKE O’HARA 
is rapidly gaining a prominent place for himself among the 
popular tenors of the day. He has just signed a contract for 
a month's recital tour through Canada and Massachusetts 
before he sails for Europe on June 4. He is returning to 
the United States in October to continue his tour throughout 
the country. For many years he has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as one of the most popular of tenors in musical 
comedy and in operettas. Prior to this he was well known 
os a boy soprano. Mr. O'Hara's tour has already been 
entirely booked for the coming season. (White photo) 


AGNES BRENNAN, F 
a well known and busy pianist, teacher and coach. Besides PIANISTS "woatc sOmocL MANNES 
having her annual pupils’ recital at her Riverside Drive P nl” : 
studios early in May, Miss Brennan is preparing for a@ IN CHICAGO, who sailed on the Rochambeau, April 19, with Berthe Bert, 
recital later in the month at Marymount College at Tarry- Left to right: Isidore Ackron, Heifetz'’s accompanist; 0 attend Alfred Cortot's Interpretation | Class in Paris. 
town-on-the-Hudson, where she is artist-instructor, (Photo  Jascha Heifetz, and George Brown of the Wolfsohn Bureau, Five members of the group won scholarships of the Walter 
by Blank-Olsen Studios) syapped in Chicago by Bob Morningstar. Scott Foundation. 
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NINA MORGANA, 


soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, with her 

eighteen months’ old son. The singer was a friend of Enrico 

Caruso, with whom she toured the United States in concert. 

Her husband, Bruno Zirato, was the great tenor’s secretary 

for many years. The baby’s name is Bruno Enrico Zirato. 
(Photo by Mishkin) 


THE GRIFFES GROUP 
literally appeared all over the map during the past season, 
and its present bookings indicate that it will repeat the same 
route for neat season. After having appeared in California 
and Arizona, the trio found itself in Northwestern Canada 
taking a sleigh ride behind Esquimo dogs. The accompanying 
picture shows the “Group,” which is composed of Lucy 
Gates, Olga Steeb and Sascha Jacobinoff. 


STEFI GEYER, 
the Swiss violinist, and her teacher, Jeno Hubay, taken in 
Budapest. Miss Geyer is one of Mr. Hubay’s favorite pupils, 
and the great master predicts a fine success for her in 
America next season. Her debut will be made in November 
in Minneapolis as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. (Angelo photo) 
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BOBBY BESLER 


and Harold Brooks Gardner, Jr. The well known soprano 

writes that her six months’ old son loves to hear her practice, 

but that Farley's Night Wind apparently is too realistic for 

him as he “howls” whenever she sings it. Bobby Besler 

gave a recital recently at Bryn Athyn, Pa. She has become 

especially well known for her programs for both young 
children and grown-up children, 


IM 


T. 8S. LOVETTE, 
Welsh pianist and pedagogue, who, with Hervard, 
soprano, appeared in a joint recital before President and 
Mrs. Coolidge following a dinner given in their honor by 
Secretary of Labor and Mrs, Davis. Mr. Lovette is the 
head of the Lovette School of Music of Washington and 
New York. He will open his New York studio on June 15 
for a special summer session. Lovette artist students will 
give a recital early in May in Carnegie Hall, at which 
some of Mra. Lovette's vocal atudents will alse 
(Cluck’s Studio photo) 


Sue 


appear. 


NEW HOMEY OF THE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE, 


The Chicago Musical College 
is now located at its new 
building, Steinway Hall 
Building, 64 East Van Buren 
street, Chicago, between 
Wabash avenue and Mich 
igan avenue, This is a twelve 
story building with 
light and heating plant, both 
of the most modern deacrip 
tion. Originally constructed 
for musical purposes the new 
home of the Chicago Musical 
College has been remodeled 
at an expense of $100,000, 
so that it now forma prob 
ably the most sumptuous and 
commodious building of its 
kind in the country. It con- 
tains a fine theater and 
music hall, accommodating 
800 people, as well as a 
small recital hall; five organs 
have been installed for the 
use of students and every 
effort has been made by the 
institution to insure the com- 
fort of its patrons, One of 
the chief attractions is the 
easy accessibility of the new 
building, which is a few steps 
from the elevated railroad, 
the Michigan 
the street car lines 
to all parts of the city, and 
the Illinois Central railroad 
station at Van Buren street 


electri« 


avenue buses, 


running 


1 00 
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and is steadily advancing through its sincerity and ambi- 
tion, At its regular annual concert at Orchestra Hall on 
Wednesday evening, April 23, these ambitious choristers 
lived up to the high ideals of the organization and set a 
higher mark for itself. Only words of high commendation 


can be set down for its singing of Max Bruch’s The Lay of 
the Bell, the rather demanding and difficult oratorio pre- 
sented on this occasion. Whether their task be heavy or 
light the Marshall Field choristers are equal to it, and in 
everything they do is revealed fine preparedness and diligent 
rehearsing at the hands of its efficient leader, Mr. Pape. 
With well balanced and beautifully shaded tone, precision 
of attack and fine regard for rhythmic values, the chorus 
into the hearts of its listeners, who packed 


Sang iS way 

Orchestra Hall and made it resound with their enthusiastic 
plaudits. A well finished performance, of which the Mar- 
shall Field & Company Choral Society and its leader may 


well feel proud! 

issisting soloists there were Anna Burmeister, 
prano; Mina Hager, contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
Howard E, Preston, baritone. The soprano part was well 
handled by Miss Burmeister, a splendid artist, who uses her 
lovely voice to excellent advante age. She scored heavily with 
at listeners. Miss Hager, too, covered herself with glory 
with her rendition of the difficult and somewhat ungrateful 
music. The intricate tenor solos were admirably set forth 
by Richard Crooks, who had established himself firmly with 
Chicago music lovers in previous performances. Of the 
quartet of soloists, Mr. Preston, baritone, was the least suc- 


cessful. His tone faltered on more than one occasion and 
lie struggled vainly under his heavy burden Fifty-two 
members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra proved a 
splendid support and added materially to the enjoyment of 


the performance, 
KimpaLtt Hatt Orcan Recitat. 

The first of a series of organ recitals to be given at Kim- 
hall Hall was presented on April 22, by Allen W. Bogen, 
a Chicago organist. 

Leon SAMETINI A BENEDICT 
Word has just hyen received of the marriage on April 14, 


of Leon Sametini, the prominent violinist, and Augustine 
reancesc? IDA DDI 
Of Chicage Opera Association 
” . 4 
rea Ra ASTORIA a SPEEA SEARED" 
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Molinier, Congratulations and best wishes are extended to 
the happy couple, 
MUHLMANN ReEcepTION. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Muhlmann gave a reception in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs, Willard Andelin—who came back from 
Germany after many years of study and successful activities 

in their home on Sunday evening, April 20, after his song 
recital at the Playhouse the same day. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Weidig, Mr. and Mrs. Isadore 

Buchhalter, Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Van Grove, Leah Pick, 
Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Singer, Dr. and Mrs. Ben Breakstone, 


Mr. and Mrs, Alexander White, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Bender, Mr, and Mrs, J. B. Long, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz 
Metzger. Some of the guests who had attended his recital 


asked Mr, Andelin to give them again some of the numbers 
of his program, which he generously did to the accompani- 
ments of Mrs. Andelin. 
Maser Suarp Herpien’s Activities. 
Mabel Sharp Herdien has been engaged for the perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater at Toledo (Ohio), April 28. 


Juliette Geringer, one of Mrs. Herdien’s students, sang in 


the Bohemian Opera given at the West Side Auditorium, 
April 20. 
Epna Ricnotson Souuitr Opens New Srupio. 

Edna Richolson Sollitt, the well known pianist, teacher 
and impresaria, has taken a downtown studio, at 811 Kimball 
Building, where she teaches her large class of pupils, which 
is increasing so steadily that Mrs. Sollitt has been obliged 
to open this new studio, She still maintains her residence 
studio. 

DorotHy GREATHOUSE FOR AKRON FESTIVAL. 

Another festival date for Dorothy Greathouse, the gifted 
soprano, is at Akron (Ohio), where she is engaged to ap- 
pear on June 13 and 15, 

Nett SANSOM IN RECITAL. 

Nell Sansom, a successful teacher of the Dunning piano 
system, finds time amidst her busy hours to study the art of 
singing. As a singer Miss Sansom should be as successful 
as she has been as a pianist and teacher, for in her recital 
last Thursday evening in the Fine Arts Building she revealed 
many qualifications which make for an excellent artist. Pos- 
sessed of a soprano voice of lovely quality and good carry- 
ing power, Miss Sansom has learned how to use it to best 
advantage, and her thorough musicianship serves her well 
in this new field of endeavor. In a program comprising 
Bach, Handel, Franz Schubert, Landon Ronald, Tirindelli, 
Delibes, Mozart, Mascheroni, Strelezki, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Mary Turner Salter, Frank La Forge, Randolph, 
Hazzard and George Roberts, Miss Sansom won the hearty 
approval of the delighted auditors, who left no doubt as to 
their enjoyment. 

MacBurney Stupent Hearp. 

Wilbert Klingberg, bass-baritone, an artist student of 
Thomas N. MacBurney, was heard on April 24 in a joint 
recital with Harriet Krauth, soprano, at the Fine Arts Re- 
cital Hall. He has a good voice, which he knows how to 
use, His diction is commendable, and his only drawback 
seems to be a certain rigidity in his deportment and monot- 
ony in his delivery. Mr. Klingberg is in splendid hands and 
should devote a few months of his studies to humorous 
songs, as those he gave at his recital were far too gloomy 
to make his recital as enjoyable as it otherwise might have 
been. An army of his friends were on hand, who applauded 
him vociferously at the close of each number. The young 
lady, whose teacher’s name is not known to this office, has 
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a very fine voice, but she would do well to give the bass- 
baritone some of her animation and take from him some of 
his dignity as well as gloom. 

Muenzer Trio Concert. 

The third dnd last of the series of recitals by that splen- 
did organization, the Muenzer Trio, was given at Kimball 
Hall, April 23, before an enthusiastic audience which was 
lavish in its applause. The works performed indicated pro- 
nounced progress in every sense over any and all previous 
efforts. Growing strength and purity of tone was discern- 
ible in all instruments. In precision, balance and shading, 
artistry predominated throughout. 

SwepisH CuHorat CLus Honors Hoimgulist. 

The Swedish Choral Club, Edgar A. Nelson, conductor, 
will devote its annual spring concert this year to a memorial 
for the late Gustaf Holmquist. For the occasion the Swedish 
Choral Club and the Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir 
(whose soloist Mr. Holmquist was for years) will combine 
forces, and, with the assistance of Else Harthan Arendt, 
soprano; Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto; Arthur 
Boardman, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, will ren- 
der Verdi's Requiem at Orchestra Hall, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 7 

Mary Fasian at Orcuestra HALt. 


Well remembered here for her successful performances 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company last season, Mary 
Fabian returned to Chicago this week to appear as guest 
artist with the Beli Telephone Company’s choruses, April 
25, at Orchestra Hall. She more than deepened the fine 
impression made in opera, and proved herself a charming 
concert artist. Hers is a lovely soprano voice of smooth, 
brilliant quality, wide of range and powerful, and is used by 
its possessor with skill and musicianship. In the Ah, Fors e 
lui aria, from Verdi's Traviata, Miss Fabian sang her way 
into the hearts of the listeners and at once became a high 
favorite with them. The aria was beautifully rendered, 
albeit it was taken at a rather slow tempo, and it was so 
well liked that the artist was compelled to add an extra num- 
ber. Later in the evening Miss Fabian delivered a group 
made up of Oscar Rasbach’s Trees, Wintter Watts’ The 
Little Shepherd's Song, and Coleridge- Taylor’s Life and 
Death, giving each an exceptionally fine rendition as to 
finish, style and artistry. After these, too, the listeners were 
so delighted that their hearty applause brought another 
encore. Miss Fabian scored heavily at the hands of a 
rather cool audience. Perhaps the numbers offered by the 
men’s and women’s choruses of the Bell Telephone Company 
were responsible for the lack of enthusiasm noticed through- 
out the evening, as there were but few on the program to 
interest an audience not used to attending many concerts. 

Cuicaco Musicar Cotiece Notes. 

The preliminary competitions for the annual contest for 
prizes in Orchestra Hall were held by the Chicago Musical 
College in Central Theater all last week. These began with 
the Lyon & Healy violin competition, the judges for which 
were Richard Czerwonky, Alexander Sebald and Guy Wood- 
ard. The following were chosen to appear in Orchestra 
Hall, May 10: Joe Harding (Kansas City, Mo.), Linda 
a (Chicago), and Catherine Wade-Smith (Bellingham, 

ash.). 

The vocal competition was held last Tuesday, with Mme. 
Arimondi, Francesco Daddi, Herman Devries and Vittorio 
Trevisan as judges. To appear in Orchestra Hall there 
were selected Eulah Cornor (Dayton, O.), Arlene Durkee 
(Faith, S. D.), and Teresa Huening (Chicago). For the 
Cable Piano Company's prize of a Conover grand piano 
there were selected by the judges at the final preliminary 
contest on Friday: Dorothy Friedlander (Chicago), Eliza- 
beth Preston (Jackson, Miss.), and Harold Strong (Chi- 
cago). The judges were John J. Blackmore, Georgia Kober, 
Karl Reckzeh and Isaac Van Grove. The Mason and Ham- 
lin prize of a Mason & Hamlin grand piano had its pre- 
liminary contest last Sunday, on which occasion Jan Chia- 
pusso, Heniot Levy and Sidney Silber were judges. The 
competitors who were selected were Dorothy Kendrick 
(Dallas, Texas), Viola Kneeland (Craig, Col.), and Lillian 
Rogers (Port Gibson, Miss.) 

Inez Bringgold will play a recital of piano works at 
we during the vacation week and at Marion, IIl., 

ay 9 

The spring vacation of one week will open Monday, April 
28, and will continue until May 3 inclusive. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege at Central Theater Sunday afternoon was presented 
by students in the piano, violin and vocal departments. 

A concert by vocal students of Dr. Fery Lulek will be 
given at Central Theater May 11. 


Cuartes E, Nixon To Fiorina. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Nixon, well known in Chicago 
newspaper and social circles, are moving to Florida, where 
Mr. Nixon has just purchased the Jasmine Lodge, which 
is situated at the head of Sunset Bay and overlooks Val- 
paraiso and Choctawhatchee bays. The property covers 
fifteen acres and has a frontage of 1,800 feet. Mr. Nixon 
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for many years was connected with the old Inter-Ocean 
here, where he held many positions as reporter, editorial 
paragrapher, dramatic and music critic. After the Inter- 
Ocean was taken over by the Chicago Herald Mr. Nixon 
became affiliated with the Chicago Daily News as music 
editor, a position he filled for many years and held with 
much distinction. Later he became local manager of the 
Classical ‘World and of an Eastern musical paper, resigning 
the position to become advertising manager of the Selig 
Polyscope Company. It was during Mr. Nixon’s incum- 
bency with the Selig Polyscope Company that moving pic- 
tures were introduced as national adyertisers in the daily 
newspapers, His own play, The Coming of Columbus, was 
the first moving picture ever shown at the Vatican in Rome 
and received from Pius X the medal of industry. Mr. 
Nixon was also one of the most efficient publicity managers 
the Chicago Grand Opera ever had, and it has often been 
suggested that the management erred when they allowed 
him to leave, as Mr, Nixon certainly knows the operatic 
business. 

Mrs, Nixon (Eldora Lynd) is well known in literary 
circles, not only in Chicago but also throughout the world. 
She was editor of the Woman’s Page and Book Reviewer 
for the Chicago Daily News for many years. It may be 
that the Nixons will spend only their winters in Florida 
and look after their many interests in Chicago during the 
summer months. If the Nixons should make their home 
> Florida, that State will be the winner and Illinois the 
oser, 

Musicians’ C.us or WoMEN ELEcTION, 

The new officers elected by the Musicians’ Club of Women 
at its last meeting are as follows: Mrs. Louis Edwin Burr, 
president; Mrs. Hyde W. Perce, first vice president; Mrs. 
Phyllis Fergus Hoyt, second vice-president, and for the 
board of twelve directors, Helen Abbott Byfield, Gertrude 
Gane, Mrs. Walter S. Gerts, Elizabeth Garnsey Harvey, 
Dagmar Andersen Herem, Agnes Lapham, Marie White 
Longman, Marion Lychenheim, Mrs. Alexander  Rietz, 
Bessie Williams Sherman, Mrs. George de Tarnowsky and 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter. 

Unveu. THeopore Tuomas MONUMENT, 

Commemorating the memory of Theodore Thomas, a 
vast army assembled at Orchestra Hall last Thursday 
afternoon, where the former Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
(now the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), under Conductor 
Stock, presented a program comprising some favorites of 
their late founder and leader. There were addresses by 
Charles F, Hamill, president of the Orchestral Association ; 
Charles L, Hutchinson, president of the B. F. Ferguson 
Monument Fund, and Edward J, Kelly, president of the 
South Park Commissioners. Following the dedication cere- 
monies at Orchestra Hall, the monument erected in his 
honor, directly across from the hall, was unveiled by Minna 
Thomas, daughter of the late conductor. The statue, which 
was created by the sculptor, Albin Polasek, represents “The 
Spirit of Music.” 

AMERICAN CoNnSERVATORY NOTES, 

The annual contests of the American Conservatory for 
commencement appearance will begin with the piano depart- 
ment on Saturday afternoon, May 10, at Kimball Hall at 
two o'clock. Three concertos will be played—the Rubin- 
stein D minor, first movement; the Schumann, second and 
third movements, and the Liszt E flat concerto. There will 
be three contestants for each concerto who have been se- 
lected by elimination. The adjudicators for the preliminary 
contests were Adolf Weidig, John Palmer, Kark Reckzeh, 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Marx Oberndorfer and Mrs. Alice 
Butler. 

The vocal contests will take place Saturday afternoon, 
May 17, and those of the children’s department for prize 
medals on Saturday morning, May 17. 

The final examinations of the American Conservatory 
will begin with the normal department, Monday, May 

The program of the first of the Adolf Weidig class com- 
position recitals will include a trio by George H. Riecks, a 
string quartet by Hamilton Forrest, a string quartet by 
Stella Roberts, an organ prelude by Madelena Akers, two 
iano numbers by Miss Thorkleson, Ethel Lyon and Josef 
3rinkman, and various songs by Luther Moffitt, Marion 
Roberts and Dorothy Founes. 

MacBurney-TuRNER SINGERS PLEASE. 

One of the finest and most artistic programs in the 
weekly artist series at Lyon & Healy Hall was that pre- 
sented during the past week by the MacBurney-Turner 
Costume Singers. Beautiful to look upon in their quaint 
costumes of days gone by, Elsa Fern MacBurney, Leola 
Turner, sopranos, and their accompanist, Anna Daze, proved 
as pleasing to the ear and won huge success daily. Both 
singers gave highly effective interpretations of their solo 
and joint selections, disclosing their beautiful voices to ex- 
cellent advantage. To single out one number more beauti- 
fully set forth than another would indeed be difficult, for 
each was delivered with that fine artistic finish expected 
from those emanating from the Thomas N. MacBurney 
studio. They were enthusiastically applauded throughout 
the program and never has success been more justified. 

Mary Woop CHaAse ScHoor REcITALS. 

Pupils of the Edgewater and Rogers Park branches of 
the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts presented 
a program at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on April 26. A 
number of young students showed the excellent work that 
is being done in the various branches of this artistic school. 

Another recital on April 27 will present pupils of Sylvia 
Marburger. This will be given in the Fine Arts Building 
by some twelve pupils.- 

Nora Loratne Outn’s ACTIVITIES. 

Nora Loraine Olin has been much occupied during the 
last few weeks preparing seven soloists for Good Friday 
and Easter services in various city and suburban churches— 
a soprano in Du Bois’ Seven Last Words, an alto in Maun- 
der’s From Olivet to Calvary, soprano, tenor and baritone 
in Matthews’ The Paschal Victor, and other solos for 
Lenten and Easter use. Miss Olin is now busy in prepara- 
tion for several recitals for the near future. 

Busu Conservatory Notes, 

Arthur Middleton, a recent acquisition to the Bush Con- 
servatory faculty, will give a recital at Bush Conservatory 
on July 1. The Middleton recital is one of the features of 
a remarkable list of artist concerts which will mark the 
Bush Conservatory Summer School of 1924 as one of the 
most brilliant ever held at this progressive Chicago music 
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school, Another artist to be heard during the summer 
school session is Jan Chiapusso, the pianist, also a faculty 
member, who is scheduled for a joint recital with Middle- 
ton the latter part of July. There will also be a lecture 
recital by Mme. Julie Rive-King, the pianist; a recital by 
artist pupils of Charles W. Clark, and two recitals by the 
co-directors of the expression and stage arts departments— 
Mae Riley McKinley and Lester Luther. Vittorio Trevisan, 
basso of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone, both of whom have recently joined the Bush faculty, 
will give recitals during the summer school session, and 
many other features of interest are scheduled. 

Many applications have been received for the eighteen 
free scholarships offered by the principal artist teachers of 
Bush Conservatory for the summer term which begins 
June 25. Free scholarships covering ten lessons (two per 
week during the summer term, except the Middleton, which 
is five lessons) will be awarded with the following teachers : 
Voice—Arthur Middleton, Vittorio Trevisan, Charles W. 
Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Herbert Miller, Mae Graves Aykins, 
Mme. Nelli Gardini and Mme. Justine Wegener; piano— 
Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Edgar A. Nelson, 
Mme. Ella Spravka and John J. Blackmore; violin—Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn; cello—Bruno Steindel; 
composition—Edgar A. Brazelton; expression and stage 
art—Mae Riley McKinley and Lester Luther, Those wish- 
ing to compete for these scholarships, who have not yet 
made application, should request application blanks, as only 
a limited number will be considered for each scholarship. 

Two of the busiest and most popular of the young pro- 
fessionals in the class of Richard Czerwonky at Bush Con- 
servatory are Ebba Fredericksen, the young violinist, who 
last summer made a tour of Sweden as soloist of the 
Swedish Glee Club, under William Nordin, and who, after 
a very busy season, has just left on a tour of the southern 
and middle states with the Redpath Chautauqua, and Robert 
Quick, a young violinist of remarkable talent, who recently 
gave a recital for the Winnetka Woman's Club and also for 
the Evanston Second Presbyterian Church. 

Florence Galajikian, pianist, now studying in the piano 
master class, under Jan Chiapusso, at Bush Conservatory, 
has filled several dates lately. Among them are Twilight 
Musical at Oak Park, and Pageant of 20th Century Club at 
Maywood. She also played accompaniments for Dwight 
Edrus Cook at Lyon and Healy’s recital hall. 


Cuicaco JourNaAt’s Ercntireta Birtupay. 


April 22 the Chicago Journal celebrated its cightieth 
anniversary and published a special number on that date. 
Eugene Stinson, the distinguished critic of that daily paper, 
wrote a special article which started as follows: “When the 
new Rice Theater opened in Chicago on Dearborn Street, 
grand opera was chosen to mark the opening of the house. 
On this occasion, October 27, 1853, Chicago enjoyed its 
first full operatic performance. The work was Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor, still a famous item, and the chief 
singer was Rosa DeVries, who led a company of forty. 
The singer was well known. Her son, Herman Devries, 
the pedagog and writer, is now a Chicagoan, though at one 
time he was a member of the Metropolitan and sang here 
during some of that organization's many visits prior to 
1910.” 

Mr. Stinson’s research was indeed interesting. Rosa 
DeVries, whose maiden name was Rosa Van Os, came 
many seasons to America, where several of her children 
were born. Herman Devries was born in New York City 
and sang many years with the Metropolitan. Speaking of 
his appearances in Chicago, in 1898, 1899 and 1900, he sang 
with the Metropolitan such roles as Capulet in Romeo, 
Saint Bris in the Huguenot, Mephisto in Faust, The Com- 
mandatore in Don Giovanni, Plunkett in Martha, Basilio 
in the Barber of Seville, and Sparafucile in Rigoletto, The 
late Maurice Devries, who also sang for many years at 
the Metropolitan, was also born in New York City. Fides 
DeVries, the celebrated singer, whose salary in Monte Carlo 
has beaten all records, she being paid a salary never paid in 
Europe, was born in New Orleans. Returning to Holland 
when about eight years old, she never again crossed the 
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ocean, but was for many years the leading soprano at the 
Paris Opera. She created many roles while there, among 
them Salome in Herodiade and Chimene in La Cid. Two 
operas produced at the Opera in Paris are dedicated to her, 
an honor probably not given any singer of today or yester- 
day. When she married, her husband forbade her to con- 
tinue on the stage, and at the age of thirty she retired, after 
singing in all the leading theaters in Europe, where her fee 
equalled that of Patti. Rosa DeVries had for many years 
her own opera company to win the States, with Arditi as 
her associate and premiere conductor. She died in 1889 in 
Rome, where her son, Maurice, was singing at the Constancy 
Theater. 
Suerwoop ScHoo. Recirats. 

Pupils of the piano and voice departments of the Sher- 
wood Music School participated in a recital on April 3, at 
the Sherwood Recital Hall. 

Piano pupils of Sidney Silber, assisted by Signe Ander- 
son and Gladys Hartman, pupils of Else Harthan Arendt, 
gave a program at the school recital hall on April 22, which 
was a great credit to these two prominent instructors. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Delius’ Visit Postponed 

Owing to ill health, Frederick Delius, the English com- 
poser, who was coming to America expressly to hear the 
performances of his works by Percy Grainger and the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society on Apri! 28, in Bridgeport, 
Conn,, and April 30, in New York City, has had to post- 
pone his visit until another season. Journeying from Italy 
to France, prior to embarking for this country, he had a 
severe attack of nervous rheumatism, from which he is a 
great sufferer, and his doctor forbade him to take the sea- 
voyage. 


Bori on Tour with Metropolitan Opera 
Lucrezia Bori is always busy. She is now on tour with 
the Metropolitan and is booked for appearances in Atlanta, 
Cleveland and Rochester. Miss Bori will appear in recital 
in Troy, N. Y., May 8 in her final recital tor this season. 


Levitzki for Newark Festival 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, appeared at the Kansas State 
festival in Emporia, on April 30, and also acted as judge 
of the piano contest. On May 6 he will appear as soloist 
at the festival in Newark, N. J. 
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Activities of the Onelli-Schofield Studio 


Following are chronicled the March and April activities 
of pupils from the New York studio of Mme, Onelli and 
Edgar Schofield: 

Luther Dickens Mott, bass baritone and artist pupil of 
the Onelli-Schofield studio, gave a successful song recital 
in Halifax March 11. Mr. Mott is head of the voice de- 
partment of the Halifax Conservatory of Music. 

Suzanne Kenyon, lyric soprano and artist pupil, soloist 
at Holy Trinity Church, New York, has recently returned 
from Nova Seotia, where she appeared both in oratorio and 
recitals. She sang in Passaic, N. J., April 25. 

Helen Edson, coloratura, sang jor the College Club in 
Portsmouth, N, H. Miss Edson left recently for concerts 


in the South. She is on her way to Honolulu, where she 
will be heard in recital. A 
Marie Rorke sang a concert at the Trinity Methodist 


Episcopal Church in West Brighton, S. L., on April 11. She 
sang for the D. A. R. in Brooklyn on April 16, and Easter 
Sunday she was heard in Riverdale-on-Hudson. Miss 
Rorke, who has a voice of operatic timbre, has already been 
heard in three auditions at the Metropolitan 

Avis Coburn, soprano, appeared in concert at the Westerly 
Episcopal Church, Staten Island, on April 25. 

Agnes Dodson, soprano, recently gave a recital at Stein 
way Hall. Miss Dodson was accompanied by the well 
known coach-accompanist, Elmer Zoller. 

Mrs. Beulah Harper Dunwoody, mezzo, was heard at 
Steinway Hall April 16, with Mr. Zoller at the piano. 

Mrs. Frank Hankinson, contralto, appeared in recital at 
Steinway Hall on Monday, April 28. Mr. Zoller accompa- 
nied her at the piano, 


Namy Lay, soprano, has been singing all season on 
Broadway in Poppy. 
tertha Richards, soprano, recently appeared as soloist 


She has been 


with the St, Cecilia Club of Staten Island. 
Jersey City, for 


reengaged at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
the coming year. 


Rose Sharkey, mezzo, is soloist at St. Mary's Catholic 
Church, Bayonne, N. | 
Mrs. Caldwell, mezzo, has been engaged as soloist at 


the Christian Science Church, Staten Island 

The quartet of soloists at the Irvington Presbyterian 
Church of Irvington-on-Hudson, Mr. Zoller organist and 
director, are Florence Prawl, soprano; Meta Christianson, 
alto; William Kenny, tenor, and Stanley McClelland, bass ; 
all pupils of this studio. 

Terence Horne, Canadian tenor, has been reéngaged for 
the coming year at the First Presbyterian Church of Mor- 
ristown, Morristown, N. J. 

Eileen Harrison, contralto, has been engaged for the com- 
ing year as soloist at the Chester Hi!l Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Helen Young, contralto, has been reéngaged as soloist 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church, West Brighton, Staten 
Island. 


Idelle Patterson Booking for Next Season 


Idelle Patterson has already been booked for a busy 
1924-25 season, She will have a tour of four wecks, 
beginning in the early fall, under Oberfelder of Denver 
in the Associated Artists’ Course. Following this en- 
gagement Miss Patterson will fill sixteen concerts in the 
Middle West, under the Horner-Witte Bureau, later having 
a tour of ten concerts through Florida in the month of 
January. Miss Patterson will give a Carnegie Hall re- 
cital in November next, 

Recent appearances included one in Buffalo with the Guido 
Chorus, which was her second concert in that city this 
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ys On May 6 she will sing at Town Hall and on 
15 at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
gy ok afternoon, April 13, Mr. and Mrs. A. Russ 
Patterson held one of their delightful informal musicale- 
teas which was attended by over a hundred persons. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Puccini's Iv TABARRO IN BERLIN. 

Berlin, March 27.—Puccini’s one-act opera, I! Tabarro, 
had its Berlin premiére at the Deutsches Opernhaus last 
night. The German title is Der Mantel. Given a good but 
undistinguished performance, the work, without the other 
two operas of the tryptich, failed to make a deep impres- 
sion. Leo Blech, the eneral musical director of the 
Deutsches Ope »rnhaus, who recently asked to be relieved 
of his contract, has now definitely resigned. Co 

Women’s Orcnestra Gives First Concert 1N Lonpon, 

London, April 7.—The new British Women's Orchestra, 
composed of eighty performers, gave their inaugural con- 
con at Queen's Hall last week under the direction of 

Gwynne Kimpton and in the presence of a very distin- 
guished audience. While there was some weakness and in- 
equality in the wood-wind, the strings were exceptionally 
good, The program was "composed of all-English music 
and included the Elgar cello concerto (beautifully played 
by Beatrice Harrison), the Prelude to Act II. of Dame 
Ethel Smyth's opera, The Wreckers, conducted by the com- 
poser, and the overture to Vaughan-Williams’ incidental 
music to The Wasps. G. C 

First PerrorRMANCE oF New IreLaAnp CELLO SonaTA. 

London, April 7.—The first performance anywhere of a 
new sonata for cello and piano by John Ireland, given by 
Beatrice Harrison and Howard Evlyn-Jones, took place 
here this week. The work is full at subtle beauties, the 
harmonic material being skilfully interwoven and rich in 
color, G. wt 
Tertis AND Hess ArraANce Stupent Prices ror Concerts. 

London, April 7.—It has been decided by Lionel Tertis 
and Myra Hess, who are giving three recitals here in June 
next, to reserve 100 seats for genuine students at a special 
price of 2/ each. G. ¢, 
Arnotp Bax’s Sympnony To Be PLayep 1n CopENHAGEN. 

London, April 7.—Arnold Bax’s Symphony, recently 
played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra with great suc- 
cess, is to be played shortly in the Musikforeningen Copen- 
hagen, under Carl Nielsen, G. C, 

Henry Hapiey’s Music Successrut 1n Lonpon. 

London, April 10.—The first performance in England of 
Henry Hadley’s tone poem, The Ocean, and his choral 
work, Resurgam, was given by the London Choral Society 
in conjunction with the London Symphony Orchestra under 
the composer's own directiorr on Tuesday last and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by a large and distinguished 
audience. Mr. Hadley proved himself to be a very sure 
and inspiring conductor, singers and players alike giving 
of their best. The music of the latter work is melodious 
and grateful both to singer and audience. Without being 
ultra-contrapuntal the harmonic and melodic material is 
interesting and well-developed; the former work while be- 
ing somewhat reminiscent of ‘Wagner, was also decidedly 
interesting and had success. The composer’s wife, Inez 
Barbour, took the soprano solo part and displayed a voice 
of much beauty, the cleanness of her attack and the general 
precision of her singing being particularly sere 


Dubinsky Studio Summer School 


Vladimir Dubinsky, founder of the Dubinsky Musical Art 
Studios, New York, the faculty of which is composed of 
eminent Russian artists, announces a summer school be- 
ginning June 2. Courses have been arranged for piano, vio- 
lin, cello, voice, coaching, theory and ensemble. The last 
named is taught here in unique fashion, comprising the 
playing together of stringed instruments and piano; thus 
an amateur pianist may develop duo and trio playing, and 
likewise a stringed instrument player is taught to play artis- 
tically with expert pianists. 


Carreras to Play in New Brunswick 


Maria Carreras, the Italian pianist, will close her second 
American season with a recital in New Brunswick, N. J., 
on May 6. She plans to remain in this country until late 
in the summer, Then she will take a short trip to Europe 
to the scenes of her thousand or more concert triumphs. 
Concerts in London, Copenhagen, and other European cities 
have already been arranged. Mme. Carreras will return to 
the United States in October to commence the third Amer- 
ican tour which her management, Loudon Charlton, is ar- 
ranging for her. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
from May | to May 15 





Alcock, Merle: 
Owensboro, Ky., May 9. 


Althouse, Paul: 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 1, 2. 
Hartford, Conn., May 6. 
Williamsport, Pa., May. 8. 

Arden, Cecii: 


Richmon Va., May 2. 
Norfolk, Va., “May 5  s 


Bori, Lucrezia: 

Troy, N. Y., May 8. 
Bryars, Mildred: 

ackson, Miss., May 1, 2. 

Spartanburg, May 8, 9. 
Burt, Raymond: 

Paterson, N. J., May 2. 
Cafarelli, Carmela: 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 5 
Chaliapin, Feodor: 

Boston, Mass, May 4 

Newark, N. JM ay 7 
Cherka , Shura: 

Winston- alem, ag oe 
Crooks, Richard: 

Spartanburg, S. C., May 7. 
Davis, Ernest: 

Hays, Kans, May NG 

Iola, Kans., May 7, 

Manhattan, Kans, May 10. 
De Horvath, Cecile: 

Quincy, Il, May 4. 

nishawn cers: 


May 9. 


New Brunswick, N. May 1. 

Asbury Park, N. J. ay 2, 

Trenton, N. J 3. 
Easton, Florence: 

Kansas City, Mo., May 6. 


Ellerman, Amy: 
Port Chester, N. Y., May 8. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
Bellingham, Wash., ried é. 
Seattle, Sey day 4 
Vancouver, B. C., May 5. 
Portland, Ore., May 
Spokane, Wash., May 9. 

Garrison, Mabel: 


fewiehiny ay 6. 

Gary, Ind., "as 8. 
Gerardy, Jean: 

Newark, = May 6. 

Jersey Cit . § May 15, 
Giannini, usolina: 

Hagerstown, Md., May 2. 

Syracuse, N Y., May 7. 


Gigli, Beniamino: 
racuse, N. Y., May 8. 

New 3 Conn., May 11. 
Gordon, Jeanne: 

Portland, Ore., May . 

Seattle, Wash. 

Salt Lake City, oe! ‘May 15. 
Heyden, Ethyl: 

ankato, Wis., 

Hemus, Percy: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 5. 
Hess, Hans: 

Manhattan, Kans., May 7, 8. 
Homer, Louise: 

St. Cloud, Minn., May 2. 

Stevens Point, Wis., Ma 

Green Bay, Wis., 

Ripon, Wis., May 9 
Jollif, Norman: 

Hartsville, S . C., May 2. 
Karle, Theo: 

Worcester, Mass., May 13. 
K er, Emmy: 

Phi adelphia, Pa., May 2. 
Land, Harold: 

Yonkers, N. Y., May 6. 
Levitzki, Mi scha: 

Newark, N. J., May 6, 
jorence: 

May 5. 


"May . 
Hays, ae Ma 
Cincinnati, O., 2 13, 
Mersinet,. Giovanni: 
iladelphia, ay l, 
Newark tN J "May %. 
Meisle, Ka 
Philadelphia, Pa. May 2. 
Washington, D. C. ey 6. 
Bowling Green, Ky., May 9. 
Metropolitan O 


May 8. 


Lincoln, ES) ay 


Rochester, N. Y., May 5, 6. 
Minneapolis Orchestra-Le- 

nora S hes: 

Auburn, Ala., see 

New Orleans, La May 2. 

Houston, Tex. May 

Austin, Tex. ua 

Corsicana, Tex May 6. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., he uy Ff 

Norman, Okla., 


Oklahoma City, Okla, Tiay 8, 


Sterling, Kans., Ma 
Hutchinson, Kans., vay 2. 2. 
Manhattan, Kans., 

feliee, iene. May x 


Concordia, 
Lincoln Keb May 4, 
Mitchell, S 


M Ning 3 
Pulledeipbia 2 May 3 


Miinz, Mieczyslaw: 
Pekin, China, May 1, 2. 
Hong Kong, coat, May 5, 6. 
Singapore, y 8, 9. 


Norfleet Trio: 
Morristown, Pa., May 15. 

Nyiregyhazi, Erwin : 

ao angor, Me. ,» May 1. 

R a e. a 

South Paris Me, ‘sy a 

Berlin, N. H., M 

oO’ Hers, Fiske: 

London, Can., May 1. 
Toronto, Can., May 3. 
eee Can. _ # 5, 6. 
Sherbrooke, C May 9. 
Worcester, Mass., May ‘i 


gs > ass., Ma 
o Bedlort Mass., May i 14, 








Poleeedd t Ignace: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 2. 
prpektre, N. Y., Ma 4, 
— 7 
Hart ord, Conn. Ga Vay 11. 

Patton, Fred: 

Truro, N May 1 


Cemih y Tong ,.May 4, 
Hartford, Conn., "May 6. 


ay 5. 

Spartanburg, 3 CG ” air 9. 

Los 1 Joke: Cal., May 15. 
Powell, Jona: 

sreensboro, N. C., May 1. 

Farmville, Va., May 6. 

Greensboro, Pa., Ma 

Hackensack, N, J., 2 11. 


Roberts, Emma: 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 5. 
Rodgers, Ruth: 

Harrisburg, Pa., May 1, 2, 
Roma, Lisa: 

Syracuse, N. 

lary City, nN ae yy 14, 
Samaroff, a: 

Toledo, ’O., ay 

Philadelphia, Pa., May sD 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 

Lansing, Mich., May 2. 

- jncemnoate Ind., May 10. 

Bethlehem, Pa., M May 15, 
Smith, Ethelynde: 

Boise, Ida., mt”, 1, 


Arco, Ida., Ma 
Butte, Mont., May 7 
Helena, Mont., May’ S. 
St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra 
Tarkio, mm, 
+ ee Joseph, Mo. og, 2 


Louis, Mo., Ma 
Sonate Mo > ‘in., May i 
Urbana, fl,’ May 5.” 


Sundelius, Marie: 
Jackson, ang on! "> 
Thomas, Joh Charles: 
meeellg 7 Vay y 8 
Jersey City, N. ay 15. 
Tittmann, Charles T.: 
Jackson, p., Ma 
Anderson, S May’ § 5. 
Tsianina (Princess) 
St. Louis, Mo., Ma 
Tuscaloosa, ii? a May 5. 
Greenwood, Miss., May 6. 
Little Rock, Ark., May 8. 
El Dorado, Ark. May 9. 
Hot Springs, Ark., May 10. 
Aibaqueraae, N. M., it 
Flagstaff, Ariz., 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 





R Ridgewood, N. J., May 5. 
Port Chester, i .. “May & 
es. Rk. i y 9. 
Boston, Mass., May it 
Wells, John Barnes: 
Wilmin ‘on, be., tay i. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Bowli Pood’ Ky. we rey 9. 
yD es 
sville, a. ay 1, 
rlisle, Pa., May é. f 
Zimbalict, Efrem: 
Newark, N. J., May 7. 


Dilling Pupils in Recital 
A May Day Musicale by the pupils of Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, assisted by Teddy Henkle, violinist, will be given this 
afternoon at the home of Mrs, William Emerson Peck, 


this city. 


Ora Hyde at Special Easter Service 
Ora Hyde, the young American soprano, was engaged to 
sing at a special Easter service in a church in Rahway, N. J. 
She was heard in excerpts from oratorios. 
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Chicago Artists Win Nationwide Reputation 


Gitta Gradova, nineteen-year old pianist, achieved the 
unique honor of stepping out of her Chicago teacher's studio 
into the limelight and at once acclaimed by New York and 
Cricago critics “as the most interesting young talent of the 
season” (Edward Moore in The Chicago Daily Tribune). 
The critic of the New York American, after Gradova’s sec- 
ond New York recital, wrote: “Gradova has asserted her 
right unequivocally to be ranked with the best,” and the 


critic of The Nation calls her “the foremost woman pianist 
now before the public.” 

Unanimously the New York and Chicago critics mention 
her excellent training. Gilbert W. Gabriel in the New York 
Sun and Globe writes : 
pared.” 
sensitively colored tone. 


“Technically she is excellently pre- 
All commend her exceptionally powerful and 
Besides this all critics emphasize 





de Geldre thoto 


GITTA GRADOVA AND HER TEACHER DJANE LAVOIE-HERZ 


her strongly marked interpretative talent, speaking of her 
big expressiveness in her playing, and stating that there was 
mystery about her interpretation. 

Under the guidance of Djane Lavoie-Herz of Chicago 
to whom she went at the age of fifteen, Gitta Gradova has 
not only received sound technical equipment, but also her 
principal asset in developing into an interpreter with a most 
unique and extraordinary musical message. Richard Ald- 
rich in The New York Times says in this respect : “She has 
the gift of expressing her composer musically.” The New 
York Tribune states; “There was a spirit and impetuosity 
which made the performance always vital and expressive, 
often approaching the dramatic.” The Morning Telegraph 
comments: “Her playing is more than individual ; it is in- 
formed by a devotion to the beautiful.” The New York 
American writes: “Strongly marked interpretative talent, 
remarkable, illuminative playing.” The New York Herald 
believes she has “virility and great power, musical insight— 
feeling and imagination.” Herman Devries in the Chicago 
Evening American, speaks of Gradova's playing of Franck’s 
prelude chorale and fugue: “A conception adult and well- 
nigh inspired.” The Nation says about her playing of Scria- 
bin: “For the first time we hear not only the poet who 
drank in the world through his senses, but also the philo- 
sopher who tried to give it back again through his soul— 
the true Scriabin. And-for the first time,too, with Gradova, 
we hear the true Cesar Franck.” 

It is a credit to Chicago that such work is accomplished 
within its walls, and for the first time a Chicago trained 
artist without Eastern ‘ ‘polishing up” or European training 
achieves nationwide recognition. 

A piano recital by Gitta Gradova is a unique experience, 
as Gilbert W. Gabriel says in the Sun and Globe; “She is 
aware of the keyboard as a whole spectrum and gives her- 
self fiercely to the glowing of it. Her programs are as 
individual.” Gradova’s first Coast to Coast tour is now be- 
ing booked by her manager, Arthur Judson. 


Kochanski’s Many European Engagements 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, sailed on the French liner Paris, 
April 23. He has been chosen to take part in the Paris 
Mozart festival in the Theatre des Champs Elysees under 
conductor Straram. 

The violinist will go direct to Spain where he has en- 
gagements to appear in fifteen concerts. The Prague festi- 
val has also called Mr. Kochanski for the latter part of 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





June, when he will be heard in programs of modern com- 
position. He will make two appearances in the Paris Mo- 
zart festival, playing the Mozart violin concerto in E flat, 
with orchestra, June 10, and on June 17 appearing jointly 
with Lionel Tertis in the Mozart double concerto for vio- 
lin and viola with orchestra. Besides the festival con- 
certs Mr. Kochanski is also scheduled for two recitals in 
Paris and two in London, 

Next season the Kochanski American tour will begin 
in November, when his bookings will be confined to the 
East and Middle West where it was impossible for him 
to fulfill all requests for recitals last sea- 
son because of extensive engagements on 
the Pacific Coast. The tour will include 
appearances with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, and in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia under 
Walter Damrosch, and in Aeolian Hall 
under Bruno Walter. 





Caroline Lowe Studio Notes 

Pupils of Caroline Lowe, New York 
vocal teacher, have been filling many in- 
teresting engagements. Charles Hoerning, 
baritone, was engaged to sing the solos for 
the Faster oratorio at the Episcopal 
Church of Sharon, Conn. Ralph Pemble- 
ton, tenor, sang at a recital at Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, April 15, when he 
was greeted by a very enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which admired his voice and style of 
singing; one hearer remarked that she 
was convinced that English could be sung 
as easily and plainly as any other lan- 


guage, 
Mme. Lowe’s unique and helpful class 
evenings continue. The pupils learn a 


great deal from the method of criticism 
adopted at these meetings and enjoy them 
immensely at the same time. The next 
one will be held Monday of Music Week. 
A number of Mme. Lowe’s pupils are 
scheduled to sing at various places during 
Music Week. 


Inga Orner Scores Success 


At the concert for the Children’s Home, 
under the auspices of the United Swedish 
Churches and Societies, given at the Capi- 
tol Theater, New Britain, Conn., on April 
6, Inga Orner, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and Royal Covent Garden, 
London, gave a highly successful song recital. She was 
assisted by Gosta Nystrom, tenor, from the Royal Opera, 
Stockholm. 

Miss Orner, who was in fine voice, sang as her opening 
number, an aria from Faust (Gounod.) Later she sang a 
group of Swedish songs, comprising Majsang, Lembcke; 
Rose Marie, Collan; Mot Kveld, Grondahl, and Irmelin, by 
Petterson-Berger, and a group of English songs, including 
Along the Road, Cottenet; A Memory, Fairchild; The 
Fourleaf Clover, Brownell; The Rivals, Taylor; Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes, Old English; The Look, Haus- 
mann, and The Kiss (Il Bacio), Arditi, As her closing 
number Miss Orner, together with Mr. Nystrom, sang a 
duet, I Rosens Doft, Prince Nystrom. 

Mr. Nystrom was heard in an aria from Nessler’s Trum- 


peter of Sakkingen, two Swedish songs, an aria from Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, and Caro Mio Ben, Giordani. A large 

and enthusiastic: audience attended. 
The New Britain Daily Herald of April 7 says in part: 
“Mme, Orner is the possessor of a very fine soprano voice 
It showed the result of much training and explained 


the remarkable success she enjoyed when she was 
in great demand as a public singer. Her rendering of I! 
Bacio, by Arditi, was easily her best effort.” 
Frederic Warren’s Ballad Concerts 
Frederic Warren has been engaged by George Treydt 
manager of affairs for the Touristen Verein, Die Natur 


freunde of New York, to arrange and direct a ‘classical con 
cert for them, to take place on May 24, at the Brooklyn 
Labor Lyceum. Mr. Warren will present Olga Warren, so 
prano; George Walker, bass; Oswaldo Mazzucchi, cellist, 
and Berthe Van Den, at the piano, in a program of Mozart, 


Liszt, Lowe, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and Fleck 

Charles L. Wood, representing the united clubs of Lyn 
brook, L. I, has also engaged Mr. Warren to arrange one 
of his ballad concerts for them, to be given on June 5. As 
usual with his ballad concerts, there will be presented four 
solo singers in a program of songs, duets and quartets, the 


entire program being sung in E nglish 


Anna Case Endorsed by K. K. K. 


When Anna Case, soprano, appeared in Enid, Okla., last 
month, she received a mammoth bunch of roses with ac ard 
inscribed, “We are for you 100%. K. K, K. No. 5.” 
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WEINGARTNER CRISIS AT THE VOLKSOPER 
PROVES MUSICAL SENSATION IN VIENNA 


August 31 Likely to Mark His Retirement from This Post—The Orchestral Shift—‘Whipped Cream”—Popular Pioneers— 
A French Guest—Szigeti and a New Gruenfeld 


Vienna, March 31.—There’s always something “going on” 
in the musical columns of the Vienna press—some little sen- 
sation or gossip, and, when everything else fails, at least a 

“crisis,” either at the ’Staatsoper, at the Volksoper, or within 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. The topic for weeks past has 
been the serious condition of the Staatsoper. Columns were 
written on the subject by the friends and adversaries of 
Strauss, and it is a matter of some satisfaction to your 
corre spondent that the latter are now boldly and frankly 
stating in public what the writer—and he alone—dared to 
write and preach even three and four years ago. Then, and 
even now, the Strauss partisans, raised a warning voice; they 
feared and still fear el Strauss, rather than face a latent 
opposition in the press, may go off and deprive the Staat- 
soper of his valuable presence. Then, and even now, your 
correspondent maintained that, while the loss would be none 
too great, there is no danger of its materializing. 

So far from ever voluntarily sacrificing his omnipotent 
and by no means strenuous job at the Staatsoper, Strauss 
will cling to his shaky throne until the very last moment. 
Recent events have proven me right: there has been the 
fiercest opposition possible in parliament, press and public, 
and a veritable “passive resistance” on the part of the pay- 
ing public of the Staatsoper—yet Strauss, with his superb 
indifference towards parliament, press and public, waited 
smilingly for the upheaval to as down, His optimism 
won the day. For the moment, public sentiment has re- 
signed, the press has found a new musical topic to dwell on, 
and Strauss survives, for the present at least, as director of 
the Staatsoper. The only result of the discussion is that one 
or two more critics have joined the Strauss adversaries, and 
that only two are left in the Strauss camp. And since one 
of them is the official press agent of the Staatsoper, he is 
not likely soon to attack his “boss.” 


CONCERNING WEINGARTNER. 


The new musical sensation which the Vienna papers are 
now elaborating on in leading articles pro and con, is the 
Weingartner crisis at the Volksoper. Weingartner’s contract 
there expires at the end of the present season, and it looks 
as though August 31 would definitely mark his retirement 
from the post which this famous conductor has occupied for 
five years past. He has made enemies for himself, not with 
the public which crowds the hall for his every appearance, 
but with the financial backers of the Volksoper, of whom 
each, of course, had his own personal reasons for invest- 
ing his money in so unprofitable a business as a private opera 
house. (Nor did they invest any too much of it, for the 
capital which Weingartner has at his disposal is compara- 
tively small and calls for the utmost care and economy of 
expenditure as to salaries and scenic outfit.) 

It must be very difficult for a director to do justice to so 
many and varied interests without losing sight of what, 
after all, ought to be the supreme cause of an operatic 
theater: the cause of art. When Weingartner took charge 
of the Volksoper, in 1919, his was a theater with second- 
class singers and a third-rate orchestra, and in the latter 
respect he has done wonders since. Frankness compels the 
statement that even today the Volksoper is not in an ideal 
condition by any means, and Wveingartner himself probably 
admits that. True it is also that Weingartner all too often 
packs his trunk to escape the unpleasant provincial at- 
mosphere of the Volksoper to conduct abroad where his 
nightly salaries are twice and three times the trifle which he 
draws at the Volksoper in a ‘nonth. But it remains to be 
seen whether any director who succeeds him will be more 
of a self-sacrificing idealist. 

After all, what made Weingartner stay in Vienna was not 
so much the rather doubtful glory to be won from his posi- 
tion there, but his second Viennese post as director of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Financially this, too, is a 
nonenity, and whatever importance attaches to the position 
is merely one of prestige. The eight concerts, which form 
the annual Philharmonic cycle, occur at long drawn-out in- 
tervals, and if Weingartner should withdraw from the Volk- 
soper and break up his Vienna home, it seems certain that 
he will sacrifice the Philharmonic post as well, owing to 
the physical and financial impossibility of hastening to 
Vienna from South America, Spain, or England (where he 
has only a few days ago assumed new and extensive duties) 
eight times a season for the purpose of conducting the 
more or less “honorary” Philharmonic concerts. Should 
Weingartner retire from the leadership of the Philharmonic 
concerts, however, this may result in a complete change of 
the present orchestral situation at Vienna. There is no 
doubt that public sentiment would demand Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler for his successor, but it is well known that a frac- 
tion of the orchestra is against him on account of his alleged 

“exaggerated” demands as to rehearsals. In this respect, and 
for other reasons, Richard Strauss is the candidate of a large 
portion of the Philharmonics and it is an open seecret that 
the easy laurels of the Philharmonic concerts are Herr 
Strauss’ only unfulfilled desire. 

There is a certain well-defined rumor that Strauss has al- 
ready taken a hand in precipitating the development: his 
capacity as director of the Staatsoper offers him plenty of 
opportunities to interfere with the concert rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic (which is identical with the Staatsoper or- 
chestra). Thus the ghost of Dr. Strauss indirectly looms 
up large behind the Volksoper and Weingartner crisis, and 
if things take the anticipated turn, Strauss will be the win- 
ner—while Weingartner will not be the loser. Strauss’ 
possibilities as a conductor are limited to Central Europe, 
following the disastrous failure’ of his American, South 
American and English post-war tours, which will never be 
repeated. Weingartner, on the other hand, will probably 
not shed many tears when he leaves the narrow Vienna field 
to Richard Strauss, for the benefit of his own big inter- 
national tours. 

Tue OrcuHestrat SHIFT. 

The possible change in the directorship of the Volksoper 
and Philharmonic will not be the only ones next season. 
For one, the Staatsoper will lose Clemens Krauss, who has 
now definitely accepted the post of opera director at Frank- 
fort, while it is rumored that Eugen Szenkar, of the Berlin 
Volksoper, may be his successor in his operatic activities. 


= SWAYN 


Krauss’ withdrawal will leave a gap in the Tonkiinstler 
orchestral series which he had,only last year inherited from 
Furtwangler, and his loss will be keenly felt as he is one 
of the very few energetic young men with a big post at 
Vienna. 

The often-heralded retirement of Ferdinand Léwe from 
the Konzertverein concerts also will finally materialize at 
the end of the current season, and his successor will be 
Leopold Reichwein, the “conductor with the memory,” who 
has heretofore shared with Krauss and Furtwangler the 
direction of the historically famous Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde series once led by Johannes Brahms. Whether or 
not Krauss and Reichwein will retain a portion of the 
Gesellschaft’s Concerts does not seem to be definitely settled 
as yet. The selection of Reichwein for Léwe’s much-coveted 
post puts an end to many conjectures and to the aspirations 
of Paul von Klenau (who will retain the Singakademie 
choral concerts) and Rudolf Nilius, who has also often 
been mentioned as candidate for Léwe’s post. The fact that 
this man has not been chosen will be deeply deplored at 
least by the young Viennese composers for whom he has 
been an eloquent and active advocate in his chamber otches- 
tra cycle for some season past. 

“Wuiprep Cream.” 

Nilius’ last two concerts of the season again gave promi- 
nence to native products, with a marked preference for the 
lighter and brighter aspects. An Overture to a Marionotte 
Play, by Hans Gal, deviates somewhat from the general run 
of “marionette music” by dwelling more on lyric warmth 
than on grotesque and parodistic effects, which is quite in 
keeping with the general run of Gal's talent. Karl Weigt's 
Pictures and Stories seems to point in the same direction, 
judging by what small portion of it I was able to attend. 
It is a new orchestral version of a series of piano pieces 
which count among Weigl’s earlier compositions. 

Rather strange, by the way, this new habit of the younger 
Viennese composers of rehashing their older compositions 
in orchestral shape—strange, and, to a certain extent, alarm- 
ing. A true genius will rarely, if ever, stand still; he will 
rightly come to regard his early works as mere transitory 
stages of his dev Dione and will be rather inclined in 
later years (witness a Wagner, or a Schénberg) to dis- 
avow his first compositions. Such is not the case with men 
like Weigl, or Korngold, or Wilhelm Grosz. So far from 
disavowing their youthful offences, they delight in reshap- 
ing them over and over again, and in writing music of the 
same easy-going sort for all the rest of their life. Korn- 
gold has recently scored some of his very first songs— 
products of his Wunderkind era; and Grosz has now done 
the same with his Love Song cycle—short and almost catchy 
prs’ songs which make the best of their witty and naive 
words. 

A Hugo Wolf knew the secret of concentrating a big 
psychological drama into a small unassuming song, in his 
Spanish and Italian Song Books, yet he would never have 
dreamed of later garbing them in a pretentious orchestral 
gown. Grosz’ songs are modelled after the same pattern, 
but they move swiftly on the surface of a pleasing and 
meaningless poem, and the ambitious orchestral setting 
rather dulls their points. The workmanship is masterly, to 
be sure, and the orchestral treatment—as with Korngold— 
is splendid. But to see young and gifted men indulge 
habitually in this sort of pastime, and taking it seriously 
enough to write it over and over again, seems to me as sad 
a spectacle as a grown-up man who feeds on whipped cream, 
and nothing else, all his life. 

But let it be stated that whipped cream, well prepared, 
may be more palatable than tough beef, metaphorically 
speaking. The same concert which featured Weigl and 
Grosz also brought a mastodonic Rhapsody for baritone 
and orchestra by a very young Viennese composer named 
Erwin Janowitzer. If there be some flippancy in the Grosz 
songs, Janowitzer certainly takes himself most seriously. 
He writes music by the mile, and as we follow him on his 
lengthy and strenuous trip, we are permitted to stop every 
two or three yards to greet old frierids, like Wagner, Mahler, 
Strauss or Korngold. Eclecticism is not the word for 
this Rhapsody; the bold manner in which whole passages 
from these composers are lifted bodily into Janowitzer’s 
score, is sheer plagiarism and nothing else. The question 
which remains after such a performance is: What’s the use? 

Poputar PIONEERS. 


Such novelties, of course, cause little more than an 
occasional ripple on the musical surface of the musical city 
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and the hearers who attend them, in fact, resemble family 
parties more than real musical audiences. Still. we were 
grateful for whatever new experiences we gathered from 
them, in view of other recent activities, which were produc- 
tive of no new works whatever, aside from a armgnony in 
by Cornelius Czarniawski, produced by Reichwein, which I 
was unable to attend, but which I have heard extensively 
pene Here is a survey of late orchestral programs: 
ix Mahler evenings (the third symphony under Furt- 
wangler, the seventh under Krauss, and the ninth under 
Erwin Stein, a disciple of Schénberg—each symphony given 
twice) within one week, and four of the six evenings within 
three days; Marx’ Autumn Symphony, Schreker’s Birth- 
day of the Infanta suite and Ravel's La Valse, all under 
Krauss; Borodin’s B minor symphony and Berlioz’s Harold 
in Italy, performed by the Philharmonics under Weingartner 
with Rosé making his debut as a viola soloist in the latter 
work; and a French matinée of the Philharmonics, under 
Georges Fouilloux, which purported to exemplify present- 
day musical France with César Franck’s D minor symphony 
from the years 1889 (first time in Vienna!), Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole and Chausson’s Poéme. It was a rather 
innocent program which Monsieur Fouilloux, who is really 
Swiss but certainly a very good conductor, played before a 
society audience consisting mainly of the members of the 
French Embassy and of the French colony who manifested 
their pleasure at the “popular” raisins of the French reper- 
tory. 
A few days earlier a really popular audience had gathered 
in throngs to attend a program which was admittedly popu- 
lar and at the same time a commendable document of the 
love which the broad masses hold for good music in any 
form. The concert referred to marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary ofthe Vienna Mandolin Orchestra Society con- 
ducted by its enthusiastic leader, Rudolf Schmidhuber. 
Those who consider the family of mandolin instruments— 
including its relatives, the mandolon-cello, gitarrone, etc.— 
an instrument suitable purely for home consumption, were 
surprised at the manifold tonal colors and shadings of which 
the orchestra was capable in some of the Haydn and Schu- 
bert pieces. A full-fledged “chamber singer” from the 
Staatsoper, Georg Maikl, had stooped to collaborate in the 
Puccini and Mascagni selections, to the evident joy of the 
hearers. Here, it seems, is a praiseworthy educations! scheme 
which may do a good deal towards awakening a sense for 
classical and other good music with the large number of 
those who might otherwise rarely, if ever, have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it in “highbrow” orchestral concerts. 


A Frencu Guest 


The much discussed Théatre Paré performances of the 
Staatsoper—at double and treble the usual top prices—are a 
thing of the past, following the sad fate which befell the 
second of these unhappy ventures. Needless to say, it was a 
Strauss opera—Ariadne auf Naxos—which Director Strauss 
had selected for this festive occasion. It was an ill-fated 
experience, however, for the same public which failed to 
buy seats recently. for the second one of the Philharmonic 
“extra” concerts under Strauss (which consequently had to 
be canceled a few days prior to the scheduled date) also met 
this special performance with indifference. A small house 
attended the production, even though Germaine Lubin fron. 
Paris (wife of Paul Geraldy, the poet) had been called in 
for the part of Ariadne to emphasize the “sensational” char- 
acter of the affair. 

In her own recital Mme. Lubin, who was lionized by Vien- 
nese society for two or three weeks past, demonstrated a 
“white” voice handled with considerable finish and excep- 
tional artistic taste. She seemed somewhat ill at ease in a 
Bach aria, but perfectly at home in a long group of rather 
too uniformly lyrical, and consequently monotonous, songs 
by Fauré, whose delicate qualities were lost in the huge 
hall. Less delicate, and less delicious, were six unusually 
long and weighty songs by Emil Petschnigg which Alfred 
Beruttau featured in his song recital. Petschnigg, who de- 
lights in airing his views on, or rather against, the “horrible” 
modernists in temperamental articles freely distributed in 
the German musical press, and who seems to dream of a 
redemption of music through an element of sanity and 
naiveté, failed to prove his fitness for his own collaboration 
in this task. His songs are for the most part ballads in 
the obsolete Carl Léwe style, and where the words call for 
lyric tenderness, he attempts to infuse Léwe’s descriptive 
style with a strong dose of Brahms—which proves that, 
with some composers, poverty (of ideas) makes strange 
bedfellows. p 
SzigeTI—ANb A New GRrvuENFELD. 

Ferdinand Léwe’s Bruckner programs at the Konzert- 
verein (comprising the nine symphonies) are rarely graced 
by the presence of a soloist. Thus Joset Szigeti, the assist- 
ing artist at the last concert, was doubly certain of a rousing 
welcome, also in view of the tremendous success registered 
by him last year in the same concerts. Nothing new could 
be said of his consummate mastery, which so eloquently ex- 
presses a deeply fervent and artistic personality. He played 
Corelli’s La Folia and Respighi’s setting of the Partita in E 
—with organ and strings—in such perfect style as to call 
for the highest superlatives of comment. A minor Viennese 
colleague, concert master of the Konzertverein, surprised by 
his eminent solistic qualities in his own recital, particularly 
in a new violin sonata by Othmar Wetschi, which poses no 
problems but speaks a fluent and sincere language, 

Alfred Blumen, whom Richard Strauss had chosen as in- 
terpreter for his Burlesque, under Strauss’ own direction, 
both in South America and Italy, and again at Vienna, 
showed himself technically and intellectually excellently 
equipped for this brilliant and dashing piece of music; it 
present rumors come true, this young pianist, who is already 
embarked on an international career, may soon be heard by 
United States audiences. While the “international” pianists 
—or the aspirants for this title—are shooting up daily, it was 
a rare pleasure to find one who strives to cultivate the Vien- 
nese school of pianism in its best sense; the type of pianism 
heretofore embodied in the late Alfred Gruenfeld. Gruenfeld 
is dead, but, unless all signs fail, his mantle has fallen on 
Otto Schulhof, who has for years confined his activities to 
the more modest functions of a much sought and often 
praised accompanist and chamber musician, but has now 
come forth as a finished pianist on his own responsibility. 

His is the same lovingly caressing treatment of his instru- 
ment which made Gruenfeld a popularly beloved pianist, and 
there is in his playing of Viennese waltzes the same 
delicate, tender swing and finish which is worlds removed 
from the virtuoso brilliancy generally afflicted on the Blue 
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Danube Waltz. And even as a composer of dainty little 
drawing room pieces of the music box variety, Schulhof 
seems to resemble his as yet more famous predecessor, al- 
though his little descriptive pieces contain a characteristic 
element of grotesqueness and parody which weds the polished 
Gruenfeld style to the advanced and more intellectual meth- 
ods of the twentieth century. 
Paut Becuert. 





BERLIN 
(Continued from page 5) 
were entirely superfluous. A choice audience crowded the 
hall, among them people who have not been at concerts 
since the last concert of Therese and Artur Schnabel four 
years ago, 

Art of a different kind, but art nevertheless, was the joint 
recital of Mafalda Salvatini and Pasquale Amato in Berlin's 
largest hall, They sang operatic arias and duets, with piano 
accompaniment, alas! but sang them with such a prodigality 
of beautiful tone that one was almost reconciled. When 
one hears Amato as he sang that night one wonders what 
a Dorado of vocal art New York must be to be able to 
dispense with such singers as that, Aside from Battistini 
I have heard no baritone singing over here to compare 
with it. Salvatini, Italian soprano of the Staatsoper, also 
has the voice beautiful: a real opulence of tone that disarms 
criticism, like the face of a beautiful woman, .. . 

Myra Hess’s Desut. 

Berlin is gradually getting to know the stars that have 
risen on the foreign heavens since the curtain went down. 
Myra Hess, celebrated in England, with two American tours 
to her credit, was heard here for the first time last night. 
To say that she conquered Berlin would be premature, but 
she certainly captured the audience that came to hear her, 
completely. Her highly cultivated playing, though it may 
not square with the accepted traditions in every particular, 
has that captivating charm which betrays the presence of a 
real personality; and the peculiar intimacy of her style, 
which brings the slightest gradation of tone into relief, has 
an air of taking the audience into her confidence in the 
contemplation of a piece of music. Her Scarlatti sonatas 
were of a delicious clarity, her Schumann Papillons of 
fascinating charm. Her César Franck is in the way of 
being a specialty, which will be appreciated here as almost 
a novelty; she approaches its noble phraseology with gen- 
uine reverence, Even the most hackneyed Chopin (Funeral 
March sonata) has the freshness of an original outlook and 
a disregard of models which, if not always convincing, is 
always sympathetic, because genuine and sincere. Miss Hess 
is booked for two more recitals and these are being looked 
forward to with more than ordinary interest by the 
cognoscenti. 

Among the other pianists of recent days the young 
Russian, Orloff, commands the chief attention. His technic 
is prodigious and though his playing goes out for brilliance 
rather than depth, there is so much power and musicality in 
it that it satisfies in most of the things that he plays. His 
Bach-Busoni and his Chopin at the last recital were cer- 
tainly stimulating. 

Few Fippiers, 

There is still a dearth of violinists. Max Rostal, a star 
pupil of Flesch, and Boris Kroyt, an excellent musician who 
promised more than he has,hitherto kept, are the only 
fiddlers to appear on the platform recently. Privately I had 
the opportunity of hearing young Mischa Weissbord, at 
present working with Willy Hess, who certainly has the 
stuff for big things, and will probably join the victorious 
line of Mischas, Saschas and Toschas before long. 
fiddler on a somewhat larger instrument, too, namely 
Emanuel Feuermann, the young Viennese cellist, has given 
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a new proof of his really unusual attainments. He, too, 
may still be heard through the world. 
VIENNESE Pseupo-Art. 

What has been holding the attention of Berliners more 
than the “ordinary” concert of late, however, is the appear 
ance of a Viennese diseuse, or chansonniére (only the French 
language finds the right words for all forms of pseudo-art), 
named Josma Selim. This winsome lady has managed to 
give some half dozen recitals to sold-out houses at prices 
that New York pays to hear Paderewski. She sings Viennese 
chansons written by her husband, Dr, Ralph Benatzky, some 
in costume, some not, and moves people to tears and laughter 
by turns. Am Ia dunce or am I blasé? Anyhow, I neither 
laughed nor cried; I thought the “points” too tame, and the 
music poor, especially when it tried to be good. In the 
matter of humor some people are very modest, and, it seems, 
especially those who can pay nearly four dollars a seat 
I’m afraid I'll never be rich. 

Another artist who has been able to give six “evenings” 
in succession, is Henri, the American dancer. Whole 
feuilletons in the daily papers try to characterize his art; 
he is in the way of revolutionizing the dance, insofar as 
Germany is concerned. Ought America not to be proud? 
Or is it satiated with dancers, as it is, apparently, with 
baritones? In any case, Henri dances “modern music,” 
and even people who have no interest in modern music as 
such like to know what is looks like. At Henri’s dances 
they turn to Ravel and Stravinsky a willing eye. And pay 
good money for the privilege. 

That, too, is part of Berlin's “Betrieb.” It is the interna- 
tional music mart of Europe, and it takes more than one 
financial crisis to kill the business. The crisis may be over, 
but Berlin has its music as before. It is at it again! 

César SAERCHINGER, 
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Lhevinne Proves His Art on Tour 
Before an artist can claim exalted rank, he must vrove 
irt, and that constitutes a feat not easily or readily 
uccomplished,, Many a capable artist has fallen before a 
public because he has not been able to rise to its demands. 
Proving is more difficult with pianists than with others, One 
nly to sean the records to note that fact. Where hun 
eds of singers and scores of violinists hit the mark, only 
" vy pianists reach the goal—only a few names go down 
history as big. Such were Rubinstein, Liszt, Tausig, 
m Bulow, Carrefio of the past, and Lhevinne will be 
jually outstanding among contemporary artists. 
Since his recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Febru 


ry 11, when he was compelled to respond to fourteen en 
ores and kept at the instrument until half past eleven, Lhe 


rine vinter and spring tours have been a steady succes 

ion of triumphs—an infusing of the spirit of aesthetic 

cauty into the minds and hearts of multitudes of musi 

a rekindling of the love for piano music. Taking 

fa est as Milwaukee and Racine and up into Can 

! Titan of the Keyboard” has cut a swath which 

ne pianists will vy with pleasure, others perhaps with 

i hor he met with a reception that reminded 

the day WI Ruby Played.” At Toronto, as solo 

t! lend ihn Choir, he more than held his own 

nded in competition for honors with the greatest 

th American singing bodies. Through Ohio to Pitts 

vere he played the Beethoven Emperor concerto 

the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, supplementing it 

I'schaikowsky bb flat minor on the following day, 

lelight of dazzled throngs, Lhevinne joined his wife, 

na Lievinne, for a joint recital at Indianapolis. Play- 

g piano solos requires one sort of art; playing piano 

ets, quite another But the Lhevinnes have been accus 

mm to meeting both requirements, for they have played 

gly and together since childhood. They represent, how 

two kinds of pianistic art—the masculine and the 

ne—and whereas in life the fullest and best is de 

wd through the conjunction of male and female, so 

an example of the best and fullest expression 

‘ ite art so nicely blended and so beautifully 

ed that one is at a loss to note any predominance of 
er element during the progress of their playing 

Litthke wonder then that one scribe was stimulated to 

the fact that there had not been heard so much 

pplause in any Indianapolis concert room for the past three 

easons, and, that for a city so conservative in demanding 

re it came as something of a joyful surprise to listen 

clapping of hands which brought forth nearly a 


added to the printed program.” Another re 
oticed during several of the most remarkable 
itions | Bee ever witnessed at a piano recital that Lhe- 
ne squeezed the hand of his wife and again they returned 
audience. Why not 


en meces 


ed l 


the two pianos to charm again the 
have the Lhevinnes here each year as the Big Event?” After 
this recital, because able to make only a limited number 
of concert appearances and because of her husband's ex- 
tensive tours, Mme, Lhevinne returned to her home while 


Florida and 
met him 


States to 


yntinued through the Southern 
again 


Havana, where Mme. Lhevinne 
for a series of duo piano recitals 
Chen, a single ponent, Josef continued his triumph- 
march through the Gulf States to Texas for inspira 
Houston, Denton and Dallas, closing 
returned East. As supplementary 
Pacific Coast, where for six weeks 
he set musicdom agog, taking Portland by storm with a re 
markably brilliant interpretation of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo, this latter tour has kept pace in every way as to size 
interest and demands for re 


he 


thence to 


tional appearances in 
\pril 22, after which he 


to his fall tour to the 


ind enthusiasm of audiences, 


appearance 
lhere is of course a reason: Lhevinne proves his art and 
roves it in no uncertain manner. “He turns the piano at 
times into a lark,” says one. “There is something entirely 
like any other pianist in the manner in which Lhevinne 
nfolds the beauties of his program,” adds another. But 


more than that behind such stupendous art. Lhe- 
a psychological miracle in that he de- 
a spiritual personality separate and 
auditor gets a thrill not wholly 


there j 
inne accomplishes 

ops in his hearer 
rom himself The 
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because of the playing he hears 
but also because of the inner vital- 
izing of his own senses which he 
carries away with him. Not a 
remembrance but a reality. Lhe- 
vinne draws and holds through the 
power to read another’s musical 
thoughts, enriching them out of 
his own soul and then transmit- 
ting them to the listener. That is 
proving his art—that is the qual- 
ity that makes him today a giant 
among living praniate, E. D, 


American Composers’ 
Concerts 


During Music Week two very 
interesting American composers’ 
concerts will be given at Town 
Hall (May 7, at 2:30 p. m.) and 
at Aeolian Hall (May 9, at 2.30 
p. m.), under the direction of 
Caroline Lowe, who is chairman 
of the American Music Commit- 
tee of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mme. Lowe has 
worked hard to get together an 
excellent program, and those who 
really have at heart the cause of 
American music should be inter- 
ested in hearing both of these 
concerts. 

At Town Hall on May 7 the 
program will be presented by Carl 
McKinley, composer - organist ; 
Meta Schumann, composer- pian- 
ist; Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor; 
Herman Rose *n, violinist; Mary 
Turner Salter, composer-accom- 
panist; Rose Miller, soprano; 
John Prindle Scott, composer ; 
Idelle Patterson, soprano; Joseph 
Kayser, baritone; Alton Jones, 
pianist. On May 9, at Aeolian 
Hall, American music will be rep- 
resented by the following: Fay 
Foster, composer - accompanist ; 
Pauline Jennings, soprano; How- 
ard Applegate, baritone; Horace 
Johnson, composer-accompanist ; 
Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano; 
Clara Edwards, composer-accom- 
panist; Vera Ross, soprano; 
Edward C. Harriss, composer-organist and pianist. Also on 
this latter date selections from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
The Morning of the Year will be sung by the Carlowe 
Mixed Quartet: Betty Blanke, soprano; Margaret Bradley, 
contralto; Ralph Pembleton, tenor; Charles Hoerning, bari- 
tone. Caroline Lowe is the accompanist and director. 


Rubinstein Club Activities 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, gave its last evening choral concert for this sea- 
son on Tuesday evening, April 22, in the grand ball room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. A distinguished audience filled 
the entire ball room and boxes to capacity, and a brilliant 
program was given. William Rogers Chapman, musical 
director of the club, conducted the choral of over one hun- 
dred and fifty voices. Ten new part songs were rendered 
and some of them were sung for the first time. The as- 
sisting artists were Ralph Errolle, tenor; Benno Rabino- 
witch, violinist; Louis R. Dressler at the organ, and Alice 
Shaw Farber, the club's regular accompanist, at the piano. 
Dancing followed the close of the concert in the ball room. 

The twenty-first White Breakfast of the Club, to be given 
on Saturday, May 10, at noon, at the Waldorf Astoria, is to 
be one of the finest that the club has ever given. Those who 
attend the Breakfast will have the great pleasure of hear- 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE 
ing Frieda Hempel give her famous Jenny Lind recital in 
costume at the close of the Breakfast. 


Fay Foster in Program of Old French Songs 


It may seem a paradox to call anything old a novelty, 
but, if the thing be old enough to be new to most people, 
it might justly be termed “a novelty.” At least it seems 
the most appropriate word to apply to a charming group. 
of old French songs which Fay Foster brought from Europe 
and which were rendered for the first time at the last 
reception given by Thuel Burnham. Miss Foster arranged 
them in duet form, being assisted in their presentation by 
Eugene Gravelle, baritone. 

Both Miss Foster and Mr. Gravelle were costumed in 
quaint old French peasant fashion and sang the ditties 
with appropriate action. Miss Foster’s clear soprano and 
Mr. Gravelle’s baritone blended perfectly, this probably 
largely due to the fact that Mr. Gravelle is studying with 
Miss Foster, and their methods are naturally the see. 
The songs were: Chanson a’ boire, composed in 1671; La 
Carmagnole, a revolutionary song of 1793; Danson la’ Ca- 
pucine, a child’s song of 1700; and Les Cloches de Nantes, 
a song of Brittany of 1752. None of the guests present had 
ever heard any of these songs and their melodious quaint- 
ness brought forth storms of applause. Before commencing 
each song, Miss Foster prefaced it with a brief talk. 
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Thomas Dewey Sings at Stephens Studios 


Another “rehearsal” program of interest was held in the 
studios of Percy Rector Stephens, New York, on Monday 
evening, April 14. The singer was Thomas Dewey, basso 
cantante, for four years pupil of William Wheeler, head of 
the voice department at the University of Michigan, one of 
the Stephens teaching fraternity. 

Mr. Dewey made his first public appearance in recital in 
New York at the studios, following his first year’s study 
under Percy Rector Stephens. His program was made up 
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of German, French, Italian and English numbers. His 
opening group included Beethoven’s In Questa Tomba, 
Haydn’s She Never Told Her Love, and Handel’s Si, 
tra i ceppi. Four Schubert songs followed, An die 
Musik, Der Doppelganger, Heidenréslein and the Erlkénig. 
He next sang Massenet’s aria, Vision Fugitive, from Hero- 
diade, and ended the program with two English groups, three 
Rachmaninoff songs, Moussorgsky’s Love Song of the Idiot, 
and Questioning (Seneca Pierce), The King of the Fairy 
Men (Sidney Homer), May, the Maiden (John A, Carpen- 
ter), and the Song of the Tinker (Max Ewing). 

The piano accompaniments were played by Herbert Goode, 
whose artistry in the handling of songs is already well 
known. 


Aslaug Lie Eide Gives Recital 

It was an exceptionally fine recital Aslaug Lie Eide, pupil 
of Mrs. Wilfried Klamroth, of New York City, gave at the 
Norwegian Club, April 13. She held her audience closely 
from beginning to end. The first group consisted of three 
English songs which were well rendered. It was the aria 
from Mignon (Je Suis Titania), in which she showed true 
worth, and a voice equal to all the requirements of the oper- 
atic selection. The same characteristic spirit pervaded all 
of her Lieder, including Schubert’s Fruhlingsglaube and 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, Schumann’s Volksliedchen, Strauss’ 
Standchen and Wolff’s Ich Hab in Penna Einen Liebsten. 
She was obliged to appear before the audience after the 
rendition of each group in acknowledgment of the enthusi- 
astic applause. Miss Fide sang Grieg’s Margrethes Vugge- 
sang, Jeg Reiste en Deilig Sommerkveld, and Thrane’s Norsk 
Ekkosang, with great feeling and expression; in the Echo 
Song she was remarkably realistic. The personality of the 
singer is especially pleasing, and her gracious and charming 
manner delighted all. 


Delta Omicron Members Honored 


Members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music chapter 
of Delta Omricon are very much elated over the honors 
which have just been showered upon members of the chapter. 
Lyda Langford won the silver cup offered by Mrs. Harry 
Roy, of Louisville, Ky., for the best composition. Miss 
Langford, who studied composition at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, wrote a song which was judged worthy 
of the prize. The new national officers are: President, 
Lorena Creamer McClure (Alpha Chapter, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music); vice-president, Mae Chenowith Gran- 
nis (Alpha Chapter); treasurer, Frances Jones (Alpha 
Chapter) ; secretary, Marjorie McCarraugh (Epsilon Chap- 
ter, Columbus, Ohio) ; installing officer, Helen Pauli Hebe- 
streit (Alpha Chapter), and editor of Wheel, Gladys Law- 
rence (Theta Chapter, Lincoln, Neb.). 


Philadelphia Festival Opens Today 

Philadelphia's first music festival opens today, May 1, 
and will continue through May 2 and 3. Under the direc- 
tion of C. Mortimer Wiske, three concerts have been ar- 
ranged to take place in the Arena. Artists of the very high- 
est rank have been engaged and there will be a large chorus 
and orchestra. Tonight is Opera Night, with two operatic 
artists as~soloists—Rosa Ponselle and Giovanni Martinelli, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Company. For tomorrow 
evening, May 2, designated as Wagner Night, the soloists 
will be Emmy Kruger, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto, 
and Paul Althouse, tenor. For Concert Night, May 3, 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Nina Morgana, soprano, have 
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been secured. At each of the concerts the chorus and or- 
chestra will have a share in the programs. The director 
of this Festival, Mr. Wiske, also is at the helm of the New- 
ark Music Festival, which will take place in the Newark 
Armory, May 5, 6 and 7 


DRESDEN 


(Continued from page 6) 
voted to the works of Richard Strauss, who is an honorary 
member of the society, in honor of the composer's sixtieth 
birthday. 

Eucen Himsetr AGAIN 

Aside from Pasquale Amato, the most distinguished guest 
appearing lately is Eugen d’Albert, who besides his usual 
war horses played pieces by Eugéne Goossens, Scriabin and 
Debussy. He was in a better mood than he has been of 
late. Indeed, he seemed to be quite his old self again, 
which means that he played gloriously. Among his col- 
leagues of the piano two women stand out, namely Vera 
Shapiro, who showed her virtuoso qualities in orchestral 
numbers by Liszt and Strauss, and Cornelia Rider-Possart, 
the American pianist, who, as at her first appearance here, 
again testified to her special bent for Mozart. And, speaking 
of pianists, it is interesting to note that Eduard Erdmann, 
the young Latvian, has accepted a post in the newly founded 
Orchestral School here. 

Another young pianist, Gerhart Miinch, scored an unusual 
success as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Gustav Mracek’s lead. He proved himself, in César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variation, to be a full-fledged, mature musician. 

A. INGMAN. 


MacBurney’s Artist-Pupils Busy 


It is not difficult to find the reason for the success of 
singers who have been trained by Thomas Noble MacBurney, 
the Chicago teacher of voice. It is in the insistent drive of 
this cultured and energetic instructor for the essentials in 
music which gives him power in selecting ideas and power 
in presenting ideas. Then, too, he seems to have a very 
clever way of choosing students with good voices. At any 
rate, his pupils are busy in very dignified and apparently 
lucrative ways with their singing, and that means success. 

B. Fred Wise, tenor, one of Mr. MacBurney’s gifted 
singers, has filled more than a hundred engagements since 
last September, in opera oratorio, cantata, spring festival, 
concert and recital. In one town alone (Quincy, Ill.) he 
will have appeared three times this season, singing The 
Messiah in December, The Seven Last Words (Dubois), in 
April, and The Creation, in May. Recently he sang The 
Messiah in Arkadelphia (Ark.). A few days later he ap- 
peared in Fond du Lac (Wis.), singing the Elijah music. 
Mr. Wise is a member of the Opera in English Company 
and has sung principal roles in three operas this season. 
In May of last year, he sang two songs oe the Federation 
of Presidents and Program Chairmen of the Chicago 
Women’s Clubs. Already this season he has appeared be- 
fore forty Chicago Women’s Clubs. 

Leola Turner, soprano, who appeared in a joint costume 
recital in Chicago with Elsa Fern MacBurney in November, 
has comé to be identified with the musicianly finish required 
by Mr. MacBurney of his artists. Miss Turner sings with 
surprising ease and should go far in the profession. Al- 
ready she has a fine start. Recent appearances have been 
at an artist concert at the Englewood Presbyterian Church; 
soloist and in duets with Mrs. MacBurney before the Harvey 
Woman’s Club; Auburn Park Thirty Club; Bryn Mawr 
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Community Church; Hyde Park Men's Club; Lyon & Healy 
recitals, and Hyde Park Men’s Club, Miss Turner will sing 
the soprano role of The Rose Maiden, by Cowen, for the 
LaPorte (Ind.) Choral Society on May 7. On May 9, she 
will sing the Creation at Quincy (III). 

Edward Poole Lay, baritone, will give a joint recital in 
Kewanee (Ill.) with Esther Muenstermann, one of Mr. 
MacBurney’s most talented contraltos, on April 22. On 
May 11, Mr. Lay will be presented by Rachel Busey Kin- 
solving to his Chicago admirers and friends in the Play 
house in that city. Mr. Lay leaves early in June for three 
months of travel and study in Europe. In October he will 
return to Chicago to fill his many engagements and resume 
his studies under his present instructor, Thomas Noble 
MacBurney. 

Wilbert Klingberg, bass-baritone, who gives credit to 
Mr. MacBurney for his vocal guidance for several seasons, 
will make his initial bow to Chicago in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall, April 24. Mr. Klingberg has held many fine choit 
positions, his present one being in the Edgewater Memorial! 
Church under the baton of Thomas A. Pape. Mr. Kling- 
berg’s appearance with the Chicago Culture Club recently 
netted him a return engagement for next season. He has 
been reéngaged by the Normal Park Presbyterian United 
Choirs, under Richard B. De Young, for such roles as The 
Messiah, Creation, etc. 


Ella Good Scores in Gaul’s Holy City 
Ella Good, contralto, was one of the soloists engaged for 
the recent performance of Gaul’s Holy City given by the 


Choral Club of Bedford and Mount Kisco. She was so 
well received that the result probably will be a reéngage 
ment next season. April 10, Mrs. Good sang at a reception 
given for Dr. Shaw of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the following 


morning, April 11, she appeared in concert at Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn. On Easter Sunday she sang at the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, accompanied by the Philhar 
monic String Quartet. The contralto has just signed a 
contract for another year as soloist at this church. On 
April 21 Mrs. Good was the only soloist at the Home Hour 
Club dinner in Brooklyn 


Bachaus Sails 


William Bachaus sailed for Europe on April 15 on the 
S. S. Stuttgart, and proceeded directly to Vienna, where he 
opened a concert tour on April 29 \fter another con 
cert in Vienna on May 5, Mr. Bachaus goes to Budapest 
for concerts on May 6 and.8. After recitals in Milan on 
May 15 and 166, Mr. Bachaus will be heard in Krakovia on 
May 18, Lodz on May 20, Posen on May 22, and Warsaw on 
May 25 and 28. 
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Augusta, Ga., April 10—One of the most unique music- 
cal entertainments of the entire season was a concert given 
Sunday afternoon, under the direction of the Music Com- 
mittee of Community Service, T. I. Hickman, chairman, 
consisting of Negro songs rendered by the leading Negro 
singers of the community. This was arranged chiefly for 
the large number of tourists now in Augusta, to whom this 
singing was a novelty. 

The pupils of Jeannie and Olive Benson gave a program 
at their North Augusta studio, which was enjoyed by a 
large audience, on the evening of April 2, Those taking 
part were Nancy Clark, violin; Frank Phinizy, violin; Marg- 
aret Goldfarb, piano; Thomas Phinizy, violin; Dorothy 


Kerby, piano; Henry Bain, violin; Dilly Cawley, violin; 
Elizabeth Sims, piano; Anne Reab, ‘violin; Margaret Both- 
well, piano; Jeannie Benson, Gladys T. Buckner, Mrs. 


Townes and Carlton Sample in a number, Midnight Bells, 
with four violins and piano; Anna Guess, piano; Mrs. 
Frank Townes, violin; Lucile Price, piano; Gladys Buck- 
ner, violin; Ruth Kimbrough, piano; Julia Bell, violin; 
Eula Mitchell, piano, and Carlton Sample, violin. 

Robbie Videtto, one of Augusta's gifted violinists, took 
part in a Music Memory Contest in Edgefield, S. C., last 
week, Pupils from the Fermata School of Aiken, conducted 
by Mrs. Josef Hofmann, played a number of selections and 
the prizes were awarded by Mrs. Hofmann. 

Margaret Klebs, instructor in vocal music, entertained 
with a musicale on the evening of April 1 in honor of Jenabe 
Fazel, Persian philosopher and speaker now touring the 
South. Those who took part were Rosalyn Kuhr, Mrs. 
Jones Hatcher, Mrs. Kootz, Helen Vinson, Madelle Wise- 
man and Elizabeth Warner. 

One of the most attractive musical programs of the sea- 
son was given last week at the afternoon tea given at the 
Mary Warren Home. James Bartch, baritone, with Mrs. 
Bartch accompanying; Mrs. Worth Andrews, soprano; Mrs. 
Seymour Sylvester, vocalist; Joseph Mulherin, tenor; Marie 
Brenner, violin; Miss Hilton, pianist, and Mrs, Cane, saxo- 
phonist, appe: ared, E. A. B. 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 


Bridgeport, Conn., April 14—On March 30 Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink gave a delightful concert, assisted by Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Katherine Hoffman, accompanist. 
She was most generous with her encores, among which were 
Stille Nacht and Nevin’s Rosary, with organ accompani- 
ment. Florence Hardeman, violinist, was well received. 
Katherine Hoffman proved to be an excellent accompanist. 

The opera, Mignon, sung in English, was given at the 
high school March 28. The cast consisted of pupils of 

Guido H, Caselotti, to whom much credit is due for the ex- 

cellent presentation. Catherine Waterbury appeared as Mig- 
non, Helen Hall as Wilhelm Meister, Mildred Hall as 
Telino. Others were Dorothy Polokewich, Ebba Nyberg 
and William Clappett. Assisting was a chorus and ballet 
group in charge of Mary Sales Hancort. The entire pro- 
duction was the most successful of its kind given in this 
city for some time. It is hoped that Mr. Caselotti will pro- 
duce another opera next season. 

On March 12, Edna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, and Elise 
Soreele, harpist, appeared before the Wednesday Afternoon 
Club, Miss Thomas gave her costume recital of Negro 
spirituals. Both were well received, It was the most unique 
and delightful concert heard in this city in some time. 

The Musical Research Club has been recently organized 
to follow the course of study which was adopted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. On March 17 a meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mrs Frederic Card. The sub- 
ject of the evening was The Function of Rhythm in Music. 
Leslie Fairchild, who is conducting this series, led the class 
from the primitive beginnings of rhythm to the complicated 
forms of modern music and illustrated his lecture at the 
piano with several compositions. Allen Gabriel spoke on 
the outstanding musical events of the month. An item of 
special interest was a national conservatory of mysic, to be 

established if a bill lately introduced becomes a law. A 
special musical program was given by Marion Byrne, pian- 
ist, and Ruby Berg, soprano. Lewis Granniss, president of 
the club, announced that Frances Mallett had the honor of 
being awarded the highest markings of any member in thé 
recent tests that have been conducted by the club. She was 
presented witha book. 

On April 1, Leila ‘Joel Hulse appeared before the Re- 
search Club in a Negro spiritual lecture recital. The pro- 
gram illustrated the various types of Negro spirituals. She 
closed the program with a group of modern songs. This 
was Mrs. Hulse’s premier performance of this type of lec- 
ture recital, which is to be given on tour this coming sea- 
son. 

A series of Lenten musicales are being held at the United 
Church. On March 10 a program was given by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, organist of Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, and Williard G. Ward, baritone of the West End 
Presbyterian Church, New York City; on March 17, H. 
Lillian Deckman, organist, and Edouard Dethier, violinist ; 
on March 24, G. Waring Stebbins of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Elizabeth Waring Stebbins, soprano 
of Brooklyn; on March 31, Elmer Tidmarch of Cathedral 
of All Saints, Albany, and ‘Pearl Benedict Jones, contralto 
of St. Bartholomew's Church of the Incarnation, and Livio 
Mannucci, cellist. These musicales are an annual event and 
have proven to be very popular. Mrs, Elmer Beardsley, 
organist and choir director, is to be highly complimented 
upon her choice of soloists for they have proven themselves 
of the highest order. 

On March 26 the Wednesday Afternoon Club members 
gave a concert. Violin, piano and vocal solos were given. 

On March 10 the second popular concert was given by 
the Wednesday Afternoon Club at the high school. The 
object of these concerts is to provide music for the people 
of the city at a nominal fee and also to help defray the 
expenses of the Music Memory Contest conducted each year 
in the schools by the club. 

The St. Cecilia Society, a woman’s chorus conducted by 
Mrs. Chester C. Marshal gave several numbers. The Bee- 
thoven Trio, consisting of Carl Larsen, violinist; E. Rhey 
Garrison, pianist, and John Patuzzi, cellist, gave a group of 
numbers. A ladies’ quartet composed of Sadie Dillon, Mrs. 
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Frederic Fish, Mrs. Vaughn Wheeler and Mrs. George Tay- 
lor, vocal solos by Lillian R. Howells, Elis Lundberg, Ada 
Tuck Whittaker, Louis Ginand and piano solos by Robe 
Walter, completed a well balanced program. There was a 
large and appreciative audience and a goodly sum was 
netted for the club’s project. 

Plans are under way for the observance of National Mu- 
sic Week. The local musical clubs have united with the 
local city officials and they are planning to make the city 
ring with music during that week. H. R. A. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, (See letter on another page.) 

Fort Wayne, Ind., April 10—Lent has been a whirl 
rather than a lull in "musical matters locally. During the 
first week the Majestic Theater presented Pavlowa, who 
drew her customary full house, followed by Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn, their new program creating a furore. At 
the Little Theater, Edith Foster presented Robert Quick, 
who left this city three years ago to continue his violin 
studies in New York, and whose recital on this occasion 
was a complete artistic success. The Musical Arts Club 
and the Fort Wayne Musical Club both have given excel- 
lent routine programs, and Mr. and Mrs. Emil Taflinger, 
Dorothy Beach Rocca, Florence Cleary Young and other 
local artists have lent attractive features to numerous social 
club affairs. 

On March 28, the Morning Musical Society presented a 
spring program beginning with a miscellaneous group given 
by Mrs. Harrison Kendall, Miss Verweire and Eugenia 
Hubbard Nixon, after which Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
song cycle, The Morning of the Year, was sung by the 
quartet forming the First Presbyterian Choir, Edith Nickell 
Bailhe, soprano; Florence Cleary-Young, contralto ; Roland 
Shafer, tenor and D, Ferd Urbahns, bass, with Mrs. Ur- 
bahns at the piano. 

Every Sunday and Friday evening during Lent a short 
organ recital has been rendered at Trinity Episcopal Church 
by Warren Galbraith, the new organist and choirmaster. 

April 7 the second concert of the Civic Course occurred 
at the Wayne Street M. E. Church, with Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist. His program was selected ‘with intent to delight 
rather than to electrify, but was successful in both, dis- 
playing ample virtuosity to satisfy the most exacting. 

Tuesday evening, April 8, on behalf of the Fort Wayne 
Branch of the Indiana Workers for the Blind, Charles 
Mathes, blind pianist, was presented in a recital at Packard 
Hall. He has been blind since the age of three years and 
music has been his entire life. 

Last Sunday afternoon, Florence Lang of Chicago, a 
former Fort Wayne singer, charmed an audience of her 
old friends here, in a recital at the Little Theater, giving 
the same program which she will repeat this week at the 
Little Theater in Chicago. The affair was arranged by 
Edith Foster. | aS Ae if 

Lima, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

New Haven, Conn. (See letter on another page.) 

Oklahoma City, Okla., April 10—Some of the best 
talent the club has presented was evidenced at the recent 
concert given by the Apollo Club at the high school audi- 
torium. This was their second program of the season. 
Assisting artists were William G. Schmidt, tenor; Paul S. 
Carpenter, violinist ; Josef Noll, pianist; Mrs. Earl VirDen, 
soprano, and Earl "A. VirDen, tenor. With the exception 
of Mr. VirDen all the artists are members of the ey 
of the State University fine arts department. The Apollo 
Club is the oldest musical organization in the State and 
is directed by Floyd K. Russell. 

A concert for the benefit of the disabled soldiers was 
given at the Huckins Hotel recently, at which a program 
of unusual merit was presented, under the direction of 
Martha Bean. The following appeared: Mr. and Mrs. 
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Earl A. VirDen, Laura St. Mary, William G, Schmidt and 
Anna Shapiro. Mrs. VirDen and Mr. Schmidt are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the fine arts department of the State 
University. The latter is a pupil of Jean de Reszke. 

A series of choral concerts, supplemented with a music 
memory festival, was announced by Lenore Buchanan, su- 
pervisor of music in the city schools; the boys’ chorus con- 
tests will be held April 29 and the girls’ is scheduled for 
May 15. The memory test will be an event of May 22. 

Eight cities and towns in Oklahoma have entered their 
Sunday Schools in the national hymn contest being spon- 
sored by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The officers recently elected by the music department of 
Sorosis Club, are Mrs. L. Emerson Faris, erg Mrs. 
Jasper R. Tirnbull, vice-chairman; Mrs. J. Mitchell, 
secretary; Mrs. Allen Orcutt, treasurer ; iy S. F. Strother, 
librarian; and Mae Severin Albertson to serve on the finance 
committee; Mrs. M. Baerer, philanthropic committee; Mrs. 
M. M. Thomas, program committee; Mrs. J. W. Love, 
house committee; Mrs. J. W. Green, visiting committee ; 
Mrs, Floyd Reeves Vull, legislative committee, and Mrs. 
John R. Temple, civic committee. Ca, C. 


Richmond, Va., April 10—Mrs. Lawrence Otis, so- 
prano, assisted by Lillian Pringle, cellist, and Mildred 
Dougherty, pianist, gave two costume recitals at the 
Woman's Club on the evenings of April 4 and 5. The re- 
citals were given under the auspices of the Stonewall Jack- 
son Chapter U. D. C., No. 14, co-operating with the Na- 
tional Society for Broader Education. 

Charles Stratton, tenor, appeared in a song recital at 
the Woman’s Club on the afternoon of April 7 

An informal musicale was given by the American Legion 
Auxiliary Post No. 1 of Richmond in connection with its 
kitchen shower on the afternoon of April 1. Mrs. Norman 
Johnson and Mrs. D. N. Hodgson sang solos, 

A concert was given at the Bainbridge Junior High School 
on the evening of April 3 by the Sabbath Glee Club, under 
the direction of Joseph Matthews. 

The quartet of the Asbury Methodist Church gave a 
musical program at the meeting of the Wesley Bible Class 
of the Central Methodist Church on the morning of April 6. 
The orchestra of the Central Sunday School played the 
accompaniment. 

Although the Apollo Club of Richmond made only one 
appearance in the city during the present season, when it 
gave a recital at the Woman’s Club in Ginter Park some 
time ago, announcement is made that the Club will give a 
series of spring concerts in the city. The club is under the 
direction of James Womble and includes in its membership 
some of the best known among the younger singers in 
Richmond. The soloists during the forthcoming concerts 
will be Mrs, John Womble, Mrs. A. B. Peake, Mrs. Robert 
Piper, and Adele Lewit. 

Robert Downing, actor, gave a lecture and dramatic re- 
cital at the auditorium of the John Marshall High School 
on the evening of April 8, assisted by Nelle Richardson 
Dodson, violinist, Frank Ernest Cosby and Mrs. Robert 
Downing. 

Hugh Alley, tenor soloist of the Washington Street Meth- 
odist Church of Petersburg, Va., has been engaged to sing 
in the choir of Beth Ahabah Synagogue. He was recently 
heard as soloist in Gaul’s Holy City at the Washington 
Street Methodist Church. 

An interesting musicale was given on the afternoon of 
April 5 at the home of Mrs. T. A. Taylor, Barton Heights. 
Those taking part were Alice Wicks, Annie Sledd, Eliza- 
beth Reese, Adel Pietri, Mildred Carr, Louise Throckmor- 
ton, Erma Atkins, Nellie Atkins, Vernelle Taylor, Gaynelle 
Green, Edith Gunter, Caecilia Lucas, Christine Lucas, Elsie 
Ford, Ethel Gaulding Zipporah Gross, Dorothy Gruener 
and Scott Carr. 

The Hopewell Shrine Club of Hopewell, Va. gave a 
program at the Du-Pont Club on the evening of April 8, 
members of the Apollo Club of Richmond aeneting, 


Palo Alto, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Stamford, Conn., April 20—One of the best programs 
of the season took place when Marguerite Warncke, mezzo- 
contralto, and Rata Présent, pianist, were heard in recital 
before the Schubert Study Club at the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium. Among the numbers rendered by Mrs. Warncke 
were Verdi’s O Don Fatale aria from Don Carlos, Mous- 
sorgsky’s The Orphan Girl, Rabey’s Tes Yeux, La Forge’s 
Song of the Open and other numbers by Salter, Brahms, 
Staub, Rachmaninoff and Caldara. She sang splendidly and 
the audience was most enthusiastic. Miss Présent’s selec- 
tions included works of Chopin, Scott, Granados, Liszt and 
others. M. I. V. 


Toledo, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Violinist Admires Bryant Collection of 
Instruments 


Julius Duerleskaivitch, Russian violinist, recently returned 
to Boston after a successful Mid-Western tour. This artist, 
who studied first with Anton Witek, formerly concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and later with 
Carl Flesch, the celebrated virtuoso and teacher, plays on a 
fine Bergonzi. Whenever he is in Boston, however, he 
spends many hours playing on the extraordinary collection 
of world famous instruments at the O. H. Bryant sales- 
rooms on Huntington avenue. During Mr. Duerleskaivitch’s 


- last visit his admiration was particularly excited by two 


splendid Stradivaris, one of them of. international reputa- 
tion, and two famous Joseph Guarneris. These instruments 
are only part of a collection which might well serve to 
illustrate the romantic history of violin-making and to 
explain the lure of Mr. Bryant’s shop for visiting virtuosos. 


New York Oratorio Quartet at Southampton 


The New. York Oratorio Quartet appeared on April 8 in 
Southampton, with the Southampton Choral Society, L. H. 
Terry, director. Besides singing the solos in Shepard’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount the quartet gave a concert program con- 
sisting of solo and duet groups and closing with the Quando 
Corpus quartet from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 

This quartet of experienced artists is rapidly gaining a 
clientele through its finished ensemble work and the high 
grade of the individual singing. The members are: Kath- 
leen Hart Bibb, soprano; Ethel Wright, contralto; Thomas 
Fuson, tenor, and Edwin Swain, bass. 
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Madge Daniell to Tour This Summer 
Madge Daniell, New York soprano and vocal teacher, 
has received word that Lucille Arnold, one of her artist- 
pupils, has been selected from a large contingent of singers 





MADGE DANIELL 


as the understudy to Odette Myrtil of the Vogues Company. 
Miss Arnold has received her entire musical and dramatic 
training from Miss Daniell, who predicts a brilliant future 
for her talented pupil. Miss Arnold, on the other hand, 
speaks in highest terms of her teacher’s work during the 
past five years, attributing her success entirely to the work 
gained at the Daniell studio. 

As soloist, Miss Daniell is equally successful, having ap- 
peared last summer in Saratoga, N. Y., and on tour with 
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the Italian Royal Marine Band, Salvatore Minichini con- 
ductor. She also appeared as soloist with Anna Case at 
a concert in the Casino, Saratoga, N. Y., when she scored a 
triumph. At the dedication of the Ridgewood Memorial 
Monument, Miss Daniell sang very effectively O’Hara’s 
There Is No Death, which appropriate song appealed to 
her listeners, comprising 125 ‘e) mothers and about 20,000 
others. The Ridgewood L. Times wrote: “Few singers 
have power to move hearers pB set as she did singing 
There Is No Death,” 


Miss Daniell will spend the summer in the West, having 
been engaged for concert appearances in Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. Among her artist-pupils who are ~ 
forging to the front, mention must be made of Grace Hard 
ing, soprano soloist at the Dutch Reformed Church, Bronx 


ville, N. Y.; Lucille Koch, soprano soloist at St. James 
Church, Elmhurst, L. 1, and Mildred Post, soprano soloist 
at the Presbyterian Church in Palisades, N. Y. All these 
pupils have studied exclusively with Miss Daniell. 


Laubenthal Busy at Home 


Rudolf Laubenthal, the young German tenor who did so 
well this winter in his first season at the Metropolitan, has 
reached his home in Berlin after a short vac ation trip 
through Italy with Mrs. Laubenthal. He resumed his activi- 
ties in Germany with a concert at the Bliithner-Saal, Ber- 
lin, on March 28, and this month will give a joint reciti il 
of spring and love songs with Mrs. Laubenthal, who is also 
an opera singer. On March 31 he began a series of appear- 
ances as guest at the Deutsches Opernhats at Charlotten 
burg, singing Stolzing in Die Meistersinger, and he will 
also appear a number of times at the great Volksoper. He 
will sing the Wagnerian roles which he gave here and add 
Tristan to them, besides a number of Italian roles in Ger- 
man, including Radames and Cavaradossi. 





Cincinnati to Hear Casella’s Italia Again 


Alfredo Casella has been requested to conduct his or 
chestral suite, Italia, on the occasion of his appearance with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra next season. This will mark the 
second time that Italia has been played in Cincinnati, as 

Casella conducted the work on his first visit to this coun- 
try in 1921. Casella will arrive in America early in October, 
and will give his first New York recital of the season at 
Aeolian Hall, October 19, 
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LIMA PROUD OF RESULTS OF 
OHIO MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 


Many Prizes Won by Lima Students 


Lima, Ohio, April 15,—First prizes in all the Ohio music 
memory contests of 1924 in city high school and grades 
came to the great reservoir and Shawnee Valley districts, 
of which Lima may reasonably be denominated the center. 
Supervisors in the larger cities candidly confess to being 
a bit dazed, and all will revise their conclusions as to the 
reputed advantages of the cosmopolitan youngster, musically 
speaking. With 220 perfect scores registered, it is stated 
that fewer than 100 were from the large or medium size 
cities. Teams from these little cities and rural districts 
“stood together.” It was team work of the finest order. 
Of entrants from high schools (cities) St. Mary’s, Auglaize 
County, won the first prize—a Brambach baby grand piano. 
In the city elementary grades class, Wapakoneta, Auglaize 
County, a neighbor of St. Mary's, won first prize, a $300 
Victrola. The winning teams all are registered on the books 
of the little red school house within the sound of the lapping 
waves from the great artificial lakes, or buy their books 
and stationery, as well as victrolas, records and rolls, from 
Lima music merchants. Supervisor Emma M. Kohler, of 
the St. Mary's public schools, just before leaving for the 
National Music Supervisors’ Convention at Cincinnati, was 
asked for a brief statement. “Our winning team,” said 
she, “is made up of Mildred Hunter, age seventeen, senior ; 
Anita Koenig, age sixteen, junior; John Koenig, age four- 
teen, freshman, and from the ‘at large team’—Onnollee 
Cisco, age thirteen, eighth grade; and Lillian Althoff, age 
thirteen, eighth grade. Our students,” she added, “are un- 
usually talented in music, and were determined. They 
worked constantly, and with concentrated application, Our 
prize, the Brambach baby grand, comes to us very oppor- 
tunely. It will be placed in the auditorium of our new high 
school building under construction, to be completed by 
August. The individual prizes won by our pupils include: 
One year’s scholarship in Cincinnati College of Music for 
Anita Koenig; one year in Dennison University for Mildred 
Hunter, a cornet for John Koenig, and a violin and eight 
dollars in money for Onnollee Cisco. In addition to these 
prizes, each of the four and Lillian Althoff received silver 
pins of distinction, Marysville and Akron gave us the clos- 
est margin in the race.” It is worthy of note here that in 
the first contest at eleven o'clock, all Auglaize County 
pupils scored perfect. Last year Mildred Hunter of the 
team noted above, won a one year scholarship in Wooster 
University; and last year John Koenig brought home with 
him a violin. In the high school tests, with the exception of 
the three winning teams, first, second, third, all were elimi- 
nated from the race in the first two trials. Winning in 
the city elementary grade tests was Wapakoneta, Lima’s 
closest neighbor on the South. Here is another hard working 
little woman in the music supervision department—Grace 
Mytinger. Said she: “Our Willja4mson Grade Building 
team took the first prize in the city elementary grades—a 
$350 Victrola Console design. These winners, all thirteen 
years old, are Margaret Heffner (seventh grade), Robert 
Tangeman (seventh grade), and Hazel Stuckman (eighth 
grade). All received also silver pins for perfect score in 
the first contest. Margaret Heffner and Hazel Stuckman 
received autographed photographs of artists in addition. 
Robert Tangeman is pianist for our grade school orchestra. 
In our ‘At Large’ contest, Richard Copeland, eighth grade, 
thirteen, had a perfect score throughout the entire contest; 
also a cornet, $8 in money and a silver pin; Anna Wintzer, 
freshman, high school, fourteen, silver pin for perfect score, 
and a $200 scholarship to Western College for Women; 
Dorothy Martin, freshman, high school, fourteen, silver pin, 
and $50 scholarship to State Normal at Bowling Green; 
Helen Martin, sophomore, high school, fifteen, silver pin. 
The three girls all sing in the girls’ glee club, and Dorothy 
Martin plays violin in our high school orchestra. Helen 
and Dorothy Martin both sing in the juvenile choir at 
the Methodist Church. How did we do it? The earnest 
co-operation of Kathryn Kohler, principal of Williamson 
School and eighth grade teacher; of Lulu Bechdolt, seventh 
grade teacher at Williamson, and of Howard Gibbs, princi- 
pal of the Second Ward School and eighth grade teacher. 

“We sang in school as many of the selections as possible ; 
and in the high school we employed a majority of the con- 
test selections in our orchestral work. In each grade build- 
ing we had a program committee of three children, who 
every two weeks arranged a program consisting of music 
memory contest numbers. The children themselves were the 
performers. The children being given special authority natur- 
ally worked with greater zest. The high school orchestra 
and glee clubs gave some concerts, and our leading musi- 
cians showed their interest by also offering some splendid 
programs. I had published in the daily papers accounts of 
each selection to be contested.” 

Lima won first prizes in the junior high school (Central) 
division, with Margaret Gregg, their teacher and mentor, 
coming in for much praise. Josephine Peirce, Franklin 
School, won a $60 violin and the cash prize of $8, in addi- 
tion to the silver pin for perfect score. Mary Austin, also 
of Franklin, had a perfect score in all but the final test 
(taken after midnight of the 29th), receiving a music cab- 
inet; Glenna Marie Hobart, Franklin, silver medal. Lima’s 
schools were not entered in the contest, save for the division 
noted. Miss Gregg, supervisor of junior high, and teach- 
ing in three grade schools in addition, has over 1,000 chil- 
dren under her care. No member of any music supervising 
staff in the State has made a finer record against conspicu- 
ous odds. Hilliard’s, a rural school of Franklin County, 
won first prize in the rural high school class—a Hamilton 
piano. This district is particularly happy, for the children 
won .out against the strong Marysville team, which took 
the 1923 first prize. H. E. 


Etta Hamilton Morris Gives Candle Light 
Concert 


Etta Hamilton Morris, soprano, and Herman Charles 
Pantley, pianist, gave a joint program for the benefit of 
the Illuminati Music Fund on March 26. 

Mrs. Morris’ teaching activities and duties as conductor 
of the Philomela prevent her from being heard as often in 
concert as her musicianly singing would warrant. Her 
program included Chanson Indoue, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; The 
Wind’s in the South, John Prindle Scott (both by request), 
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and a delightful group of folk songs, including examples 
from the Kentucky Mountains, Louisiana, Negro Spirituals, 
and a Stephen Foster number. Her voice was of lovely 
quality, perfectly controlled, and she responded with nu- 
merous encores. 

Mr. Pantley played with surety of technic and beauty 
of interpretation. He is a pupil of Mrs. Morris in voice, 
and has just been re-engaged for his fourth year as tenor 
soloist and director at the First Presbyterian Church, Ja- 
maica, I 


Ethel Watson Usher Plays for President and 
Cabinet 


Ethe! Watson Usher was accompanist for Sue Harvard 
at the Cabinet Dinner given April 10 by Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, and Mrs. Davis, to the President in Wash- 





Photo by G. Eder. 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 


ington, only twenty-two guests being present. The pro- 
gram of music followed the dinner, and was much enjoyed. 

Recent dates for Ethel Watson Usher included an appear: 
ance for the St. David's Society at Hotel Astor, and also 
for the Canadian Club, at the Belmont Hotel, both with 
Sue Harvard, and an engagement in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Majestic, Central Park West, with La Grange Beattie, 
soprano, and Douglas Braden, bass, at which these artists 
were enthusiastically received. Miss Los Kamp and Miss 
Usher gave a tea on March 27 in their studios, at which 
an interesting assemblage was present; Miss Beattie and 
Mr. Beadeu gave a short program, and Elsie Easton sev- 
eral readings. One of the interesting events of the season 
was Miss Easton’s recital at the Hotel Astor. Miss Usher 
also accompanied Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and John 
Finnegan, tenor, in a joint recital at the Dupont Playhouse, 
in Wilmington, Del. 
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PALO ALTO NOTES 


Palo Alto, Cal., April 10—Harold Bauer, in a brilliant 
piano concert, drew the largest audience of the season to 
tne last of the Peninsula Association programs, A long 
classical program of Beethoven, Bach, Chopin, and Schu- 
mann, the latter played with a genial dash that quite cap- 
pny the large audience, elicited hearty and insistent ap- 

ause, 

The Stanford University Glee Club, in its home concert 
in the University Assembly Hall, proved its right to the title 
of the best male chorus in the State by giving the best and 
most diversified program in its existence. There was a 
storm of applause aiter every number. The songs ranged 
from Palestrina’s Improperia to the nonsensical Bill's Bill- 
board. The soloists were Charles Stratton, baritone; Mar- 
tin D’Andrea, tenor; Bolton White, violinist; Malcolm 
Davison, cellist; R. Willis-Porter, pianist, and Arnold Bayley 
and David Lamson in a hilarious radio stunt. Each soloist 
was recalled, and Martin D’Andrea, upon concluding his 
fourth encore, was compelled to beg off with a speech. 
this program was the same as given by the club on its 
annual spring tour, which this year included six nights at 
the Ambassabor Hotel in Los Angeles, and one each at 
the Los Angeies Rotary Club, University Club, City Club, 
Hollywood high school, Lincoln high school, and a Sunday 
might concert at the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena. Much 
credit for the club's success and rapid improvement during 
the last two years is due Warren D, Allen, University organ- 
ist and director. A spring tour to Del Monte and vicinity 
is being planned, also a summer season trip outside the 
State. 

Under the auspices of the Peninsula Choral Society, Ma- 
dame Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano, gave a recital in the 
Burlingame high school auditorium. She was heartily 
received. 

Two perfcrmances of The Chinese Willow Plate, music 
by Victor Herbert, were given in the Stanford Assembly 
Hall April 2 by the Tony Sarg Marionettes, under the 
auspices of the Palo Alto Union Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. They were enthusiastically received 
by large audiences, the matinee attendance being composed 
largely of children. 

The violin pupils of Mrs, Arthur Wagner, of Palo Alto, 
gave a ry on March 12 at the home of Mrs. A. 
Jessen. A dozen children were heard in a brief program. 

Members and guests of the Palo Alto Women’s Club 
formed a large audience on March 19 for the musical pro- 
gram given by Ruth May Friend, dramatic soprano, and 
Marjorie McDonald, pianist. Both artists were apprecia- 
tively encored. 

The Morris Club, a choir of male voices, gave its second 
concert of this season on March 21 in the Methodist Church. 
Leslie Grow, assisting organist, played two groups of solos. 
The assisting soloists were Irwin Talboy, tenor; Charles 
Moser, baritone; E. C, Clendenin, bass, and George B. 
Little, tenor. Mrs. Charles Moser was the sympathetic 
accompanist. Credit is due Dr. Latham True for his suc- 
cess in building up the club to its present strength, and for 
arranging the splendid programs. A large audience heartily 
enjoyed the concert. 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford University organist, was one 
of the soloists at the San Francisco spring music festival, 
March 25-April 1, playing the Bach Passacaglia as a pre- 
lude to the Mahler second symphony; also the organ part 
for Mahler’s arrangement of a Bach suite at the closing 
program, 

Recent meetings of the Fortnightly Club have been, as 
usual, interesting. On March 10 at the Orchard House a 
French program was given by Ruth May Friend, es 
Helen Snyder and Louise Mahan, pianists, and Mrs. H. K. 
Baxter and Ruth Rich, violinists. On April 1 ae yer 
enjoyed songs by Mrs. j. B. Sears, soprano, piano solos by 
Virginia Mattice, and cello numbers by Dorothy Pasmore, 
accompanied by Suzanne Pasmore. 

March Community House concerts maintained the high 
standard set in February, and were uniformly delightful. 
Pupils of various local music teachers presented a com- 
bined recital on the 11th, ranging from beginners to 
advanced students, Careful training and a good deal of 


ability were evident. A week later the artists were Carl 
Sotter, tenor, and Georgia Foster, pianist. Both appeared 
on short notice, and gave a pleasing program of light, well 
known numbers. On March 24 John Ribbe, pianist, and 
Alexander Lisitin, baritone, appeared in a joint concert. 


Sympathetic accompaniments were played by Elizabeth 
Boris. The Russian songs of Mr. Lisitin were particularly 
appreciated. The largest audience of the month gathered 


for the last March concert, at which the artists were Mrs. 
W. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. J. C. Clark, violist, and 
Margaret Zimmerli, pianist. All three soloists were ap- 
plauded repeatedly. An extra concert was given April 2 
by the San Francisco trio: Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist ; 
William Laraia, violinist, and Willem Dehe, cellist. All 
three are local favorites, and a capacity audience greeted 
their appearance. C. W. B. 


LONG BEACH HEARS CHERNIAVSKYS 





Daisy Jean Gives Program—Other News 


Long Beach, Cal., April 4.—A concert which delighted 
Long Beach music lovers was that given by Leo, Jan and 
Mischel Cherniavsky on Friday evening, March 14, at the 
Municipal Auditorium, under the auspices of the Long 
Beach Philharmonic Society, L. B. Frey, manager. The 
trio was accompanied by Alex. Cherniavsky, a pianist of 
rare ability. A trio by Arensky was acceptably done and 
solo groups for cello, piano and violin were enjoyed. The 
concert concluded with Boisdeffre and Glinka numbers 
played by the trio, 

Daisy Jean Gives VARIED PROGRAM. 

Daisy Jean, Belgian cellist, soprano and harpist, appeared 
before a large audience at Calvary Presbyterian Church on 
Tuesday evening, April 1, under the auspices of the South- 
ern California Music Company. This was Miss Jean's sec- 
ond concert for the day, she having given a program before 
the Woman's Music Study Club at the Virginia Hotel in 
the afternoon. The Handel sonata No, 2, D minor, for the 
cello, was the chief number on the evening program, She 
was assisted by Jean Wiswell, pianist. 

OrHer CONCERTS, 

A chamber concert in the concert hall of the Fitzgerald 
Music Company was given on Friday evening, March 28, 
by Flora Myers Engel, soprano; Raymond Harmon, tenor, 
and Stewart Wille, tenor. The Ampico was used for the 
accompaniments of both soloists, and for reproducing Mr. 
Wille’s numbers. 

During February the Lyric Club of Long Beach, Mrs. 
R. A. Patrick, president, gave a program several times in 
San Pedro and Long Beach before various organizations, 
including the Ebell Club, the First Methodist Church, the 
Fast Side Christian Church and others. The program in- 
cluded a group of popular choruses and soprano and con- 
tralto numbers. William Conrad Mills is the musical direc- 
tor of the club, and Jeanette Nickey Blurton the accom- 
panist. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club of Long Beach devoted 
its March programs to the classics, its members presenting 
at the two concerts selections from Beethoven, Chopin, 
Liszt, Bach, Mozart and Mendelssohn, M. T. H. 


LOS ANGELES HONORS CADMAN 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 9.—The chief musical attrac- 
tion of the past month was the program given in honor of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, in recognition of his receiv- 
ing the title of Doctor of Music in Denver, Colorado, in 
May. The program was arranged by his local friends and 
admirers and was termed A City Ovation. Four new 
compositions were presented in this all-Cadman program. 
Reeds was written especially for the ovation, and dedi- 
cated to Maude Miller Gallentine, who sang it at the close 
of her group. The other three new compositions were 
on the Boulevarde, dedicated to Mary Pickford; — sad 
Jawn in Hollywood Bowl, to Mrs. J. J. Carter, the “Fairy 
Godmother” of the Hollywood Bowl, and To a Comedian, 
dedicated to Charles Chaplin. The presence of Mr. Cad- 
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man, who participated in the presentation of the program, 
gave the performance authority and interest. The first 
number, from the cycle, Morning of the Year (The Spirit 
of Spring) sung by Grace Maber, soprano; Nell Lockwood, 
contralto; Earl Alexander, tenor, and Frank Geign, bass, 
with the composer as accompanist, was a rousing perform- 
ance. It was followed by two movements from the trio 
in D major, The vivace energico has been called classical 
jazz. It is typical of Cadman’s Americanism. He is prov- 
ing to the world that America can produce distinctive music, 
which is free from the traditions of Europe, without in 
any way losing its musical value. Maude Miller Gallen- 
tine in her group disclosed a voice of rare quality. The 
Zoellner Quartet played two numbers of particular interest, 
To a Vanishing Race and the intermezzo from Shanewis. 
The Lyric Club (ladies’ voices) under Director Poulin, 
gave.The Thunder God's Child its first public hearing. 
Their last song, The Wish, was repeated. Margaret Messer 
Morris, with Mr. Cadman accompanying, received an ova- 
tion with her group of songs and the Hollywood Suite, 
arranged for trio by Sol Cohen deserved special mention. 
The Ellis Club (men's voices) closed the program with 
a strong and impressive rendition of The Blizzard and A 
Mighty Vulcan. B 


A Poem to Cecil Fanning 


The following poem was written to Cecil Fanning after 
a recent appearance in Bellefontaine, Ohio, where he was 
heard in a most pleasing and satisfactory recital : 


TO CECIL FANNING 


(With sincere admiration for one of the world’s great artiste, 
these lines are inscribed, hoping they may emphasize in smal] measure 
the pleasure experienced upon listening to one of his remarkable 
programs. ) 

By Frorence C. Acton 


When first your glorious voice I heard, 
Vibrant with beauty all its own, 

A subtle fragrance filled my soul, 

A joy in art, before unknown, 


Did’st come from some far field of fame, 
Where, touched by skill of master hand, 
Thou blendest heart and soul in one, 
The spirit thrill of each fair land? 


In turn of phrase, in diction rare, 
In pathos or in fancy’s play, 

In rhythmic swing, dramatic fire, 
In every phase you may essay. 


Your art supreme, in music's note, 
Reflects the glow of earth and sea, 
The soul responds in rapturous thrills, 
And life itself is ecstasy. 


Obedient to the spirit'’s play, 

The light of years renews its glow, 
And things unfathomed, unexpressed, 
Seek utterance—the heart must know. 


Metropolitan ities Artiste Booking Heavily 


Among recent concert courses booked by the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau are the following: Chattanooga Music Club 
(Jeritza, De Pachmann, Graveure, Casals); Hagerstown, 
Md., Musical Club (Case, Martinelli, Salvi, and Bauer- 
Huberman-Salmond-Tertis quartet) ; Sandusky, O., Artists’ 
Course (Mario, Salvi, Graveure, Huberman, Bauer) ; Mont 
clair, N. J., Unity Course (Jeritza, De Pachmann, Salvi, 
Graveure, Bauer, Tertis and Mario); Waterbury, Conn. 
(Jeritza, De Pachmann, Mario, Huberman, Martinelli). 


Ethel Grow Captivates Audience 


Ethel Grow left recently for a trip West and one report 
has so far been received. This comes from Amarillo, Texas, 
and says the concert was a fine one. Miss Grow is singing 
magnificently and captivates her audiences completely. Word 
also came from Albany, that Miss Grow spoke at the 
convention of the New York Federation of Musie Clubs 
on April 25, her subject being The Washington Heights 
Musical Club. 





Hofmann Makes Records 


Josef Hofmann has been busy making records for the 
phonograph, He sailed for Europe April 26. He will 
play in Paris in the Beethoven Festival, under Walter Dam- 
rosch, at the Theater des Champs Elysee. He is also en- 
gaged for a return engagement in London at Royal Albert 
Hall and a special recital in Paris during the Olympic games. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 32) 
Diaz was in fine voice and judging from the enthusiastic 


applause and demand for extra numbers after each group, 
the singer delighted the audience with his artistic singing. 
He has a charming personality and savoir faire for concert 
work that distinguishes him as a versatile artist. His first 
number was the Una Furtiva Lagrima, from L’Elisir 
d'Amore, Donizetti. Later he was heard in three fasci- 
nating Spanish folk songs, two arranged by Schindler and 
the other by Fuster. The English group brought Marie, 
Franz; The Sea is Calling, Lawrence Townsend; On Eri- 
beg’s Island, H. O, Osgood, which was repeated, and At the 
Well, Hageman. Mr. Diaz was assisted at the piano by a 
young man whose name was not on the program, but whose 
musicianly accompaniments were commented upon by more 
than one. All in all, the first concert of the Novello-Davies 
Artists’ Choir was a splendid success, 


Florence McGuinness 

Florence McGuinness, very stupidly advertised by her 
press agent as “Irish Nightingale” and “Self Made Singer,” 
which made her look like a cheap charlatan and prejudiced 
critics against her in advance, made a very auspicious debut 
at the National Theater on the evening of April 27. Miss 
McGuinness is not a self-made singer, but a very well and 
carefully taught pupil of a noted Boston teacher, and it is 
a pity that she should have placed nationality before art, 
singing a lot of Irish songs, and attempting to stamp herself 
as Irish rather than Artist, 

All of which is said as a defense of Miss McGuinness, 
who is a real artist and need not depend upon the support 


of her compatriots for success. She has a beautiful voice 
and she knows how to use it. She also has an instinctive 
feeling—something which cannot be taught—for delicacies 


of phrasing and interpretation which should carry her far. 
Her coloratura is good, but the least important part of her 
artistic baggage. She has something far superior to that, 
and will succeed in programs of a far higher order than 


that in which she appeared at her debut. The idea, for 
instance, of such an artist singing Molloy’s Love's Old 
Sweet Song (with harp accompaniment! !) 

Miss McGuinness, when she decides to give a recital of 


real music—Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and so on—will 
undoubtedly put her foot on the first step of a ladder that 
will lead her a long way up into the world of high fame. 
She has the voice and the talent for it. What she needs is 
sincere artistic advice and guidance. 


Special Pavlowa Program to End Season 


To end her engagement here, Mime. Pavlowa will give a 
special performance on Sunday night, May 4, for the benefit 
of the Home for Russian Refugee Children in Paris, which 
founded several years ago. Assisting in her program, 
will include Snowflakes and Autumn Leaves, there 
will be Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Roshanara, the dancer, 
and Ina Bourskaya, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


she 
which 


Oscar Saenger Artist-Pupil in Music Week 
Recital 
contribution to Music Week, Oscar Saenger will 


of his artist-pupils, Dorothy Branthoover, so- 
at Wurlitzer Hall on Tuesday evening, 


As a 
present one 
prano, in a recital 
May 6. 
Archibald Sessions Returns from the Antipodes 


Archibald Sessions is back from successful organ recital 
work in Australia and a long and delightful tour of the 
South Seas, including Honolulu, Samoa, New Zealand and 
the Fijis. Mr. Sessions’ accounts of the Australians prove 
them to be a most delightful and hospitable people and great 
lovers of good music, and he seems to have quite lost his 
heart to Honolulu. In Sydney, Mr. Sessions had a charm- 
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ing visit with Dame Nellie Melba, with whom he-formerly 
made a tour in California in the role of accompanist. 


Morrison Appears with Gigli and Gerardy 


Abby Morrison, soprano, appeared in concert in Pater- 
son, N. J., April 10, with Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Jean Gerardy, the well 
known cellist, She was exceedingly well received and won 
high praise from the critics. The Paterson Press-Guardian 
stated that Miss Morrison has a sweet soprano lyric voice. 
That paper also was of the opinion that her voice is pure 
and her graciousness of manner helped to make her sing- 
ing thoroughly enjoyable. Miss Morrison is a descendant 
of General Putnam and of fine American lineage. She has 
had the honor of being presented to the King and Queen of 
England. According to the Paterson Evening News, “Miss 
Morrison possesses strong personality, and is attractive in 
appearance, The outstanding quality of her performance 
is the expressive rendition that captivates her audience.” 
One of the comments in the Paterson Morning Call was to 
the effect that although Miss Morrison is a new singer, she 
is a soprano who nevertheless did not fail to win her audi- 
ence, The critic of that paper also eulogized the artist as 
follows: “Although Miss Morrison possesses strong per- 
sonality, attractive appearance and deep feeling, which add 
much to her singing, it is not solely with the qualities, but 
also with the beauty of her voice that she pleases. The out- 
standing quality of her pe ‘formance is the expressive ren- 
dition that captivates her audience.” Special mention should 
be made of the thoroughly artistic accompaniments furnished 
for the soprano by Ruth Coe, 


Oratorio Plans for 1924-25 


A season of five concerts has already been announced by 
the Oratorio Society of New York for 1924-1925, The 
performances, in the order in which they will take place, 
are: Te Deum and Jubilate, of Purcell; Requiem, by 
Brahms; Handel's Messiah (two performances) ; Beati- 
tudes, by Franck, and Mendelssohn's Elijah. This is the 
fullest program to be undertaken by the society in many 
years. It is significant of the success of the jubilee season 
of the society, now completed, which reached a high mark 
both in artistic attainment and in number of persons at- 
tending. The society will continue under the leadership of 
Albert Stoessel. 


Haensel Going to Australia 

Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, will 
leave for Australia, where on July 26, Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
the sensational Polish pianist, under his management, will 
start a tour of all the ro ipal cities of the Antipodes, un- 
der the direction of J. & N, Tait, including especially a series 
of recitals in Melbourne and Sydney. While in Australia, 
Mr. Haensel will look after other important interests in 
connection with the firm’s business, and will return to his 
desk in Aeolian Hall, New York, in September in time for 
the opening of the active musical season. 


Mary Mellish Leaving for Europe 

Mary Mellish will sail for Europe on the S. S. Berengaria 
on May 14.° The popular Metropolitan soprano will take a 
well earned rest in Europe. She will go from Paris to 
Vienna and Budapest, thence to Italy and from Italy she 
returns to America. Miss Mellish will appear in concert 
and at the Metropolitan Opera House during all next sea- 
son. 


In June, 


Williamsport to Hear Althouse 
Directly after singing Samson in Samson and Delilah with 
the Hartford Oratorio Society on May 6, Paul Althouse 
will go to Williamsport, Pa., where he is to appear in the 
omens concert of Music W eek in the Pennsylvania city 


on May 8 


Vreeland Sings More Re-engagements 


Detroit recalled Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, in less than 
three months, her first appearance there with the Symphony 
Orchestra being on January 27 and her recall on April 8 
with the Orpheus Club. 


Sparkes Touring with Minneapolis Orchestra 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has left New York for an extensive tour as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, con- 


ductor. 


Giannini at Two Festivals 


_ Dusolina Giannini, the soprano, will sing at two festivals 
4 May—at Syracuse on May 7, and at Ann Arbor on May 
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Bailly to Leave Flonzaley Quartet 


The application of Louis Bailly, formerly violist in the 
Flonzaley Quartet, for an injunction restraining the other 
members, Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon and Iwan D’Archam- 
beau, and Andre de Coppet, guarantor of the organization, 
from continuing to use the name Flonzaley, was denied last 
week by Supreme Court Justice Giegerich, who vacated a 
temporary injunction obtained recently. 

Beginning with the forthcoming season of 1924-25, Mr. 
Felicien D’Archambeau (brother of Iwan D’ Archambeau ) 
will be the viola of the organization which will continue 
under the sponsorship of Andre de Coppet, whose father, 
the late Edward J. de Coppet, founded the quartet in_1903, 
and under the management, as heretofore, of Loudon Charl- 
ton. During the twenty-one years of the existence of the 
Flonzaley Quartet there have been but two changes of per- 
sonnel, both at the viola desk, 

Felicien D’Archambeau_ was graduated from the Liege 
Conservatory with the highest honors for piano, violin and 
composition; occupied alternately the desk of violin and 
viola in the D’Archambeau family Quartet, and won success 
as symphonic and operatic conductor in France, Belgium, 
Algeria and Cairo. He has never ceased to cultivate in- 
tensely the viola, which is his favorite instrument, and 


quartet playing. 


Philadelphia Dispute Still Unsettled 

On Monday of this week some of the New York dalies 
carried dispatches from Philadelphia to the effect that an 
agreement had been arrived at between the Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Union and the management of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the wagé dispute which has been going on for 
several weeks, This, however, was incorrect. No agree- 
ment has been arrived at. The M. P. U. held a meeting 
and endorsed a compromise settlement proposed by its own 
committee, which, it is understood, calls for a minimum con- 
siderably lower than that named in the first demand made 
by the Union, This decision was communicated to the or- 
chestra management. A meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Orchestra was held on Tuesday of this week to con- 
sider the new union offer, but the decision as to its action 
was made too late for the Musica. Courier to print in this 
week’s issue, This paper learns, however, from authorita- 
tive sources, that it is unlikely a settlement will be reached 
this week, 


All-American Song Recital 

One of the interesting events of Music Week will be an 
all-American song program, on Friday afternoon, May 9, 
at Aeolian Hall, devoted to compositions by Fay Foster, 
Horace Johnson and Clara Edwards. The composers will 
be at the piano in each case. In the case of Mrs. Edwards, 
it is to be the first extensive hearing of her songs in New 
York, They will be sung by Vera Ross. 


Seibert and Choir in Palm Sunday Music 

Palm Sunday afternoon, Henry F. Seibert, organist and 
choirmaster of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, presented a 
special program of organ and choral music, as follows: 
Organ, Good Friday Music from Parsifal, Wagner ; ; Chorale 
prelude, O Sacred Head Now Wounded, Bach; cantata, 
The Crucifixion, Stainer; organ, choral prelude, Blessed 
Jesus, We Are Here, Bach; Adagio ,Triste (Sonata Cro- 
matica), P. A. Yon. 


London Manager in New York 


F. W. P. Taylor, ae p08 manager, is now in New York 
for a short visit. Taylor is the present proprietor of 
the E. L. Robinson Dicsctitie one of the oldest and best 
known managerial bureaus in England, 


Kremer for Newburgh 
Isa Kremer will give a recital in Newburgh on May 12. 
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Openshaw Does It Again 


John Openshaw must love roses. In them he found in- 
spiration for one of the most lovely songs ever written— 
his famous Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses—and in them 
he has again found inspiration for his latest work, June 
Brought the Roses. That even so brilliant a talent as 
Openshaw could equal his own earlier effort would seem to 
be so remote as to be scarcely within the limits of possi- 
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JOHN OPENSHAW 


bility, but that he has actually done so cannot be doubted. 
His June Roses is every bit the equal of his Little Gift, 
yet there is not the slightest similarity between the two, ex- 
cept the same spirit of soft, tender love-passion that gives 
them their universal appeal. 

There is no heart too old, no sentiment too young and 
unformed, that it will not be moved by the luscious warmth, 
the sensuous curve, of the tune of June Brought the Roses. 
To call it a waltz song would be to do it an injustice, 
though waltz it undoubtedly is—and such a lovely slow 
waltz that one feels like swaying to it even when the 
thoughts it arouses are far deeper than those ordinarily 
associated with the dance. It is a waltz that one will wish 
to play languishingly, with a deep, penetrating intensity, a 
spiritual fervor almost religious in its worship of the love 
to which it appeals. The tune rises and falls with inde- 
scribable grace and a magnificent forward sweep, taking an 
upward trend to notes that one will dwell upon lovingly, 
and the falling away with tender appeal, the surcease of 
lonely years in newfound love-light. 

It is not a short song, but it is not long enough. Even 
the two verses and repetition of the refrain will not satisfy, 
and one will go back and do it again—and again, until the 
spirit wearies of the thrill—and then, perhaps, one will 
turn it on the player-piano or talking-machine and dance 
and dance until nature seeks relief in dreams of the haunt- 
ing tune that the mind will not easily get rid of—and will 
not want to. 

This is a great song! Never does the writer more vividly 
feel the weakness of the spoken word than when attempting 
to describe such music. No matter what phrases one may 
be able to coin, they must, inevitably, fall far short of any 
adequate expression of the truth. Words are futile. But, 
after all, they will not long be needed, For whoever hears 
the tune will realize it in a breath more fully than it can 
be described in a hundred lines or a thousand words. Let 
it go at that—and I wish it Godspeed! E. P. 


Byford Ryan Dead 


Byford Ryan, a well known New York voice teacher, 
died at his home in Locust Valley, L. I., on April 23, aged 
forty-nine. Born in Indianapolis, he studied voice in Ger~ 
many and France as a young man and sang for several 
years in opera in Germany, Twelve years ago he returned 
to America and has taught here since then. He specialized 
in preparing singers for the light opera field, among those 
who studied with him being Mitzi Hajos, Flora Zabelle, 
Madge Kennedy, Julia Sanderson, Helen Stoyer, Christie 
McDonald and Ann Swinburne. Mr. Ryan is survived by 
his mother, his widow, Mrs. Marjorie Langley Ryan, and 
two brothers. 


Middleton “Hailed with Delight” 


Under the heading “Middleton Hailed With Delight by 
Audience,” the following appeared in the New Mexico 
State Tribune after the noted baritone’s recent Albuquerque 
recital: “Arthur Middleton surprised his large and enthusi- 
astic audience with the wonderful range of his voice and 
the richness of his tones. He displayed a flexibility and 
control of voice excelling anything ever heard before in 
Albuquerque.” 





Sundelius to Sing at Montpelier 
Marie Sundelius has just been engaged to give a recital 
at Montpelier, Vt., on May 13. The popular Metropolitan 
soprano will fill the date in conjunction with other May 
appearances already announced. 


A New Tribute to Florence Easton 
The following recently appeared in an article in the Cleve- 
land News, Cleveland, Ohio, where Florence Easton is now 
singing with the Metropolitan Opera Company: “Speaking 


of versatility, could there be a better example than Florence 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Easton? Easton is the great artist who seems able to adapt 
herself and her voice to any requirements.” 


BOSTON 
(Continued from page 41) 
herd’s Song, by Watte, she sang with a richness and sweet- 
ness of tone that made her firmly entrenched in the hearts 
of Melrose people as a singer of great ability.” 

Mrs. Kimball, who was recently engaged as soprano so- 
loist at the Harvard Church in Brookline, has had numer- 
ous concert engagements during the past season. These 
appearances include a recital at the University Club, Mal- 
den; cantata service at Keene, N. H.; The Messiah, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. (reengagement); Mendelssohn’s Hear My 
Prayer, Salem, Mass.; joint recital with Carmine Fabrizio, 
the eminent Italian violinist, at Hyde Park; recital at the 
Women’s City Club, Boston, and Women’s Club, Hartford, 
Conn, 





TitLotson CLoses SuccessFUL SEASON. 

Frederic Tillotson, pianist of this city, who sailed today 
for London to coach with Tobias Matthay, made his last ap- 
pearance of the current season at a joint concert with Rob- 
erts Lunger, baritone, April 23, at Westfield, Mass. On 
the preceding night he played in Clinton, Mass., winning his 
usual success, 

Mr. Tillotson was heard twice a few weeks ago at the 
Harvard Musical Association. On March 27 he played un- 
der the auspices of the Beacon Hill Musical Society, while 
on March 28 he was heard as a member of the Symphony 
Quartet in a concert of chamber music, ' 

Mr. Tillotson will be heard in London, Paris, Berlin and 
Amsterdam before he returns to the States. Next season 
he will give recitals in New York, Boston and other cities. 

Marjor1E Moopy Soroist IN REDEMPTION. 


Marjorie Moody was soprano soloist at a performance of 
Gounod's familiar oratorio, The Redemption, by the Mel- 
rose Choral Society, Emma Wilson, conductor, last Monday 
evening, April 21, in Memorial Hall, Melrose. Bi. €3 


Misses Patterson Home for Young Ladies 


The Misses Patterson Home for Young Ladies has been 
established for fifteen years. It is for those studying mu- 
sic, art, or other branches, either in schools or with private 
teachers, the vocal pupils, however, studying with Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson. During this period students have come 
to the home from such widely distant points as California, 
Florida, and other States, and last year there was one from 





AND CLUB FOR 


PATTERSON HOME 
MUSIC AND ART STUDENTS 


THE MISSES 


Copenhagen, Denmark. The piano and violin pupils have 
studied with such eminent masters as Lhevinne, Schmitz, 
Hutchinson, Svecinsky and Kneisel. Individual attention 
is possible and always given in the attractive Patterson 
home, and proper chaperonage is provided. Miss Patter- 
son’s own wide acquaintance in the musical and art world 
leads to many pleasant occurrences and friendships for the 
residents. The attractive musicales, which have always been 
a feature will occur still more frequently next year; these 
are attended by audiences of distinctive personality, includ- 
ing many socially and musically prominent personages. The 
consequence is that residents in the home meet many people 
who are able to assist them in careers. The home remains 
open all summer. 


Norden’s Choir Gives Holy Week Recital 

A Holy Week recital was given by the choir of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on the evening of 
April 16, an appropriate program for which had been ar- 
ranged by N. Lindsay Norden, organist and director of the 
church, 
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“ .. There is something in the history of the 
Steinway family to bring joy to the heart of 
every one who is devoted to his profession 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product 
of love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute 
of high esteem and admiration.” 


From a letter to Steinway & Sons 
by Ignace J. Paderewski 





Paderewski’s tribute to 
the Steinway is echoed in 
the preference ofevery great 
musician. The Steinway is 
the piano of Hofmann and 
of Rachmaninoff. It is the 
companion of Fritz Kreisler 
and Mischa Elman; an in- 
spiration to the songs of 
Schumann-Heink and Gad- 
ski. To Damrosch and Sto- 
kowski the Steinway “stands 
unequaled.” 


Does not your every incli- 
nation tell you that you can 
find permanent musical hap- 
piness only in the Steinway? 
Need you delay this happi- 
ness when you know that the 
Steinway price is a reason- 
able oneP And when the 
terms of payment areso gen- 
erous that your purchase is 
relieved of any inconven- 
ienceP 





Any new Steinway piano may be purchased with 
a cash deposit of 10%, with the balance ex- 
tended over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


PRICES: $875 AND UP. 
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Lucchese’s California Tour Another Triumph 

Immediately following the successes achieved during her 
recent concert tour through the Middle West, South and 
East, comes word of Josephine Lucchese’s new conquests 
in California, Mexico and Texas. Her California tour, 
which was under the direction of Messrs. Behymer and 
Oppenheimer, embraced no less than twelve appearances, 
three of which were in Los Angeles. While in San Fran- 
cisco she sang also with the Berkeley Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Dr. Aloo. Lucchese also ap- 





JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


peared with great success in Phoenix, Ariz., in joint recital 
with the Cherniavsky Trio. 

A few of the many enthusiastic critiques from some of 
the cities visited are herewith appended : 

No finer coloratura flute notes or phrasing has been heard here than 
the lovely trills of Josephine Lucchese. Her pianissimo is exquisite 
and she excelled in the things she has made hers through her opera 
experience.—Los Angeles Evening Express, 

Most of all what is delightful about her work is the freshness of 
her voice, .. . She has warmth, too—much more than the majority 
of coloraturas, and some of her high tones are remarkably exquisite. 

Los Angeles Daily Times. 

Mme. Lucchese sang that gem of coloratura pieces, the Charmant 
Oiseau of David, with flute obligato, It was splendidly given, and the 
enthusiastic applause showed there were many admirers of those vocal 
preemies which are such a test of voice control.—Los Angeles 

xaminer, 

Josephine Lucchese, young, gifted, gracious, beautiful, with a voice 
of nightingale quality and the makeup of a real artist, brought 
a local audience to its feet in such an outburst of enthusiasm as has 
probably never been seen in Long Beach, a city that resembles London 
in its frequent refusal to give musical artists its spontaneous and whole 
hearted approval. She was presented by the Seven Arts Society.— 
Long Beach Press. 





Miss Lucchese is certainly one of the very best singers ever heard 
in Pasadena, not only on account of her exceptionally generous vocal 
endowments and her technical proficiency, but also on account of her 
personal charm, Just as the sound of bee voice is a delight to the 
ear, so her image rests very pleasantly on the retina, for she is as 
beautiful to regard as she is to hear.—Pasadena Star News. 


The response of her hearers to the lyric beauty of the singer's voice, 
and to her great personal charm was enthusiastic and instantaneous. 
The warm welcome which the artist received when she stepped upon 
the stage was continued throughout the evening each number being 
hailed with applause.—Modesto Morning Herald, 





From the moment she stepped upon the stage, radiantly beautiful, 
with her bewitching smile, she immediately captured her audience. 
Fortune indeed has been kind to this charming artist, having lavished 
upon her all the gifts that make a great singer, She has a voice of 
birdlike, silver quality, which thrills in all its registers. It is rare 
that coloratura sopranos possess such dramatic power and breadth of 
tone as that lovely flutelike instrument.—Santa Maria Daily Times. 


Her wonderful tones in the Indian Bell Song thrilled the audience 
which compelled her to give encores,—-Berkeley Daily Gazette. 





_Of Miss Lucchese much can be said, for her reception was enthu- 
siastic from the very first appearance, her attractive stage presence 
seemingly a pledge of the enjoyment evident in the unanimous ex- 
pression of those who listened. The voice has warmth, and limpid 
quality, with fire and sympathy and is handled with ease and is always 
in perfect control.—Arizona Republican. 


Méré’s Personality Like Schumann-Heink’s 


According to the New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Stand- 
ard, where Yolanda Méré recently played, “Not Schumann- 
Heink herself has a greater gift of reaching out and making 
enthusiastic personal friends of those who cine her. Rarely 
has such a personality as Yolanda Méré smiled her way 
across the footlights into the hearts of a New Bedford pub- 
lic. The playing of the Hungarian pianist was superb, but 
no more superb than herself.” 





Land Sings Stabat Mater 


Regarding Harold Land’s singing of the Stabat Mater on 
April 5, in Newark, N. J., the Yonkers Statesman-News, 
in the column entitled Radiobits, commented as follows: 


Rossini’s Stabat Mater was presented by the choir of St, Joseph’s 
Church of Newark on April 5, and was broadcasted by W O R as a 
special feature, The work was rendered in a most commendable man- 
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ner. The ensemble singing showed that hard work had been done 
by the choir in preparing the oratorio. The choir was assisted splen- 
didly by excellent soloists, headed by Harold Land, who was in fine 
voice and who handled the bass solo parts in wonderful fashion. 


Eleven States Praise Irene Williams 


Irene Williams some weeks ago closed her tour with 
the Cosi Fan Tutte Company (Hinshaw), after winning 
honors everywhere. This statement as to honors is well 
borne out in the appended clippings, coming from eleven 
different States; the reader will note that she is frequently 
called the principal star of the company: 

Irene Williams, who sang Leonora, showed unusual powers of 
endurance, especially noteworthy because her voice is so fine and pure. 
—Chicago Evening American. 

Miss Williams played a winsome part which she graced with her 
natural charm, voice and manner,—San Francisco Bulletin, 


Irene Williams literally heads the Cosi Fan Tutte Sroup. Her 
clear and limpid soprano is not only the best of the voices, but her 
personal charm as Leonora is the most potent.—San Francisco 
Chronicle, 


Miss Williams has that delightful clear soprano so seldom found. 
She makes a charming Leonora.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 





The audience anticipated the finished artistry of Irene Williams, 
rehesy the most famous singer who has visited the city.—Valparaiso 
/idette. 





The singing of the presenting company was exquisite with Miss 
Irene Williams demonstrating the perfection of the vocal art.— 
Vicksburg Evening Post, 


Irene Williams sings and acts the chief heroine in fine voice and 
with much charm,—Hartford Courant. 





. . , She has a beautiful soprano voice and a personal charm, that 
won for her the praise of the audience last night.—Morristown Jer- 
seyman., 


. . . She proved not only equal to the difficult task but gave a perfect 
demonstration of the silver filigree art of coloratura at its best as 
is only rarely heard. Here the test is not only to master a few 
scintillating cadences but it is silver lace from beginning to end.—San 
Antonio Express, 


. . » She did excellent work, both in singing and acting. Her voice 
is sweet, powerful and true, and her oorsemalty charming. She sang 
with exceeding ease and gave evidence of being capable of a most 
remarkable’ range of tone with consistent rfection of quality. Her 
highest notes were clear and brilliant, ool ber low ones steady and 
distinct.—-Ann Arbor Daily. 


She has won much renown in the leading music centers of the 
country. She possesses an unusually fine soprano voice which she 
handles with great art and intelligence. She is an ideal opera singer, 
for she understands how to rise to great height when occasion demands 
and also to adapteher own offerings to those of the other members of 
the cast. She is a truly representative American artist.—Ann Arbor 
Times News. 





She is first of all a charming actress; next a most delightful soprano; 
next a beautiful womar who has combined nature and art so perfectly 
that her work is a never ending soprano role in this opera and 
yet she solves the highest flights with consummate ease, showing the 
wonderful training that she has had in the most difficult of all roles 
that of a lyric soprano. . . .Her technic is wonderful; she is at home 
in the most difficult passage and no matter how difficult the phrase, she 
sings with that ease and sureness of touch that make the perfect 
artist.—-Vicksburg Herald. 





In the role of Leonora, one of the fickle sisters, Irene Williams dis- 
played a voice of more than normal beauty of tone range and flex- 
ibility. She interprets the role with rare intelligence and imagination, 
me was cordially acclaimed for her marked artistry.—Chattanooga 

imes, 

Her voice is of a beautiful luscious quality and time and again she 
was called to acknowledge the applause of her audience. She was 
easily the outstanding star of the evening.—Chattanooga News. 


Philadelphia Critics Praise Mary Bray 


Mary Bray, contralto, recently won a $100 prize offered 
by the Philadelphia Music League in a vocal contest. In 
commenting on the contest, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 





Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 
MARY BRAY 


stated: “Music critics say that with her fine voice and her 
excellent method of using it, Miss Bray should become one 
of the foremost contraltos of the city.” 

Following Miss Bray’s first Philadelphia recital, the 
Philadelphia Press said that she was well equipped musi- 
cally, that her tone was pure, and that her pronunciation 
of words was pleasantly distinct. The Bulletin referred to 
her rich contralto voice, perfectly controlled. That paper 
also was of the opinion that her tones were truly beautiful 
and that she had a A wi sense of interpretation. Accord- 
ing to the Record, Miss Bray made a fine impression on a 
large audience at Witherspoon Hall. Her style is highly 
individual; she has a strong personality; the possessor of a 
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contralto voice of luscious quality—these were a few of 
the other tributes in the review of the recital in the Record. 
The Ledger critic stated: “It is a pure contralto, rich and 
velvety, while her upper tones are exceptionally beautiful.” 

Miss Bray’s second Philadelphia recital brought her just 
as enthusiastic praise. Excerpts from a few of her notices 
are appended herewith: 


Voice of softness and musical timbre that is at once appealing. . 
intelligent interpretation an added sure. . . . Song program in 
remarkably taste.—Philadelphia Record. 


Voice of great breadth and power—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Voice of great depth and good range, rich and velvety... . True 
contralto qualit . Handles voice unusually well for so young 
an artist. Philadelphia Ledger, 





Rich contralto voice of good range and pleasing quality as well as 
pleasing personality.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Hammann Praised as Pianist and Accompanist 


Ellis Clark Hammann has won the following press en- 
comiums for his artistic work as pianist and accompanist : 


Mr. Hammann did the artistic, well-rounded, technically excellent 
work for which he is noted. He is Philadelphia's most popular accom- 
anist and in his work in this line Thursday night as well as in his 
| oe selection and rendition of his solo numbers he maintained the high 
level of musical excellence where he has taken his immovable stand. 
—The Globe, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The program gave Mr. Hammann an ale of appearing in 
the light which his talents and abilities deserve e two sonatas, in 
which the piano part is equal to that of the cello, a brilliant perform- 
ance of Schumann's Paes lons and the accompaniment of the frankly 
solo character of Mr. Penha’s closing numbers, revealed him as 
equally capable in ensemble, solo and accompaniment, things few 
pianists can do. et er Ledger. 


Ellis Clark H. trated that he is one of the great 
accompanists of today. One. ~K has heard him time after time becomes 
impressed with the indescribable spirit that he infuses into his work 
something that —- the singer along as a boat is carried on a 
swift stream. And Mr, Hammann always remains on the stream and 
never tries to get into the boat.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 











Manén Lauded 


Juan Manén’s success throughout his western tour was 
sensational wherever he played, and the warmest encomiums 
were paid him. A criticism of his concert in Valley City 
on February 28 reads in part as follows: 


On Thursday evening a large crowd gathered in the auditorium of 
the State Teachers’ College to enjoy a program of violin music 
through the magic artistry of a very remar able musician, uan 
Manén, very justly acclaimed Spain’s greatest violinist, gave of his 
best to a very cordial audience. Since comparisons are trite, this 
reviewer foregoes comparing Manén with any other great violinist 
now before the public. Let it suffice to say that Juan Manén is indeed 
an eminently gifted artist. He has technical mastery to a supreme 
degree, eloquence of tone that has behind it assurance, and the poise 
of a master, 

He opened the program with a stately yet joyous reading of the 
Mendelssohn concerto, the lovely melody of the andante section of the 
concerto being played with warmth of tone in appreciation of its 
simple beauty. And after the molto vivace movement there was a 
— of intense silence before the audience broke into most hearty 
applause. 

i Yther numbers on the program included the Bach Chaconne for 
violin alone, the Palpiti b Paganini, the Chopin D flat Nocturne, and, 
among the encores, Schubert’s Ave Maria, ge a brilliant close, Mr. 
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Manén played a sparkling Zapateado, a Spanish dance by Sarasate. 
anén easily — first rank among the virtuosos of the violin and 
with g of which few possess. 





Children Heard at Cincinnati Conservatory 

A recital of particular interest was given by three young 
children, April 14, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Little nine-year-old Marian Gray Head was the violin solo- 
ist; her twelve-year-old brother, Robert Gray Head, was 
the accompanist as well as soloist in two groups of piano 
numbers, and Jan Liszniewski, thirteen years old, was the 
cellist. The Times Star writer said: 

Her technic was excellent and her tone clear and singing, especially 
the high notes which are usually so difficult for young violinists. 
Behind her playing showed a training that had the fertile ground 
of intelligence and musical talent to work on. In every way little 
nine-year-old Marian Gray Head was a credit to her parents, Mr and 
Mrs. R. D. Head, to her teacher, Ottilie Reiniger, and to herself. 
She was accompanied at the piano by her brother Robert, who, when 
he played her accompaniments, showed particular understanding in 
subordinating himself to the soloist, but when he came out for two 
groups < yee solos, groves himself a pianist of ability and technic 

ar beyond his years. He won tremendous applause with the famous 
Paderewski minuet in G. Jan Liszniewski came in for a share of 
applause when he was the co-soloist in an arrangement of Rubinstein’s 

elody in F for violin, cello and piano. A very large audience greeted 
the young artists and showed its appreciation with vociferous ap 
plause, calling them out again and again. 

Samuel T. Wilson, music critic of the Commercial Tribune 
said: 

If to be a child meant having the confidence and poise exhibited 
by the three youngsters presented in recital yesterday afternoon, the 
musical amateur about to launch on a career of concertizing might 
well pray to resume youthful years, . Little Miss Head plays the 
violin, and well, too. Her work in the Seitz concerto showed an 
unusual technic for one of her years. Throughout she played with 
real ie and with splendid volume of tone. That girls have more 
poise than boys was not borne out by the performance, for both of the 
youn gentlemen who shared honors with Miss Head were quite at 
ome “in the public eye.” The final number, Rubinstein’s Melody in 
F, played by the three children, was a notable bit of ensemble work. 

It is not often that three children of such outstanding 
talent will put in the time practising to achieve recognition 
so early in their career, nor is it always possible to find 
them together in the same school. 


Telmanyi Scores Big Success in London 


Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, who, following his 
successful New York recital on February 28, went to Lon- 
don to fill an engagement as soloist with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Serge Koussevitzky, on March 10, 
where his success was so pronounced that he was imme- 
diately engaged as soloist for the next Sunday Albert Hall 
concert, and after this he was engaged for other public and 
private appearances in the English metropolis, which necessi- 
tated prolonging his stay in London until April 6. He then 
departed for Copenhagen, but, owing to numerous bookings, 
returned to London, where he will appear as soloist until 
the end of June. 

Leading London papers are lavish in their praise of Mr. 
Telmanyi's art. A few extracts follow: 

Of very solid worth was Mr. Telmanyi’s » piaving in the Beethoven 


violin concerto, Immensely virile, and ing everything with a 
broad sweep, that gave the performance ; fine spaciousness. This 
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accomplished player seems to possess many of the attributes of a 
potential virtuoso, but he possesses also a very decided musical sense, 


and this sense kept him well on the hither side of technical display, 
while his playing had moments of genuine beauty that left no 
doubt of his interpretative gifts. The Daily Telegraph 

Emil Telmanyi has a fine technic. “He is master of some beautiful 
trills and some delicious semi-spiccato bowing and produces a good 
tone all over the instrument The | Times, 

His essentially modern re adine was distinguished by a large, bright 
tone and free technic, as well as by general boldness and vitality lhe 


Evening Post. 


Margot Hayes Wins Iowa Praise 
A recent recital in Waterloo (Ia.) brought Margot Hayes, 
the young American contralto, the following praise from 
the press: 


The singer’s voice is rich and mellow, and clear withal. Her ver 
satility was indicated in the ease with which she sang folk numbers 
of Italian, Swedish, Spanish, Sicilian and Russian origin Her 
classic numbers showed the foundation of training that has been laid 
for her success.——Evening Courier, 7 Ww aterloo, Iowa 

Miss Hayes’ groups of songs were poetically delivered. In her 
well chosen program she disclosed tones of singular sweetness and 
beauty, Each number brought out the rich melody of her voice, and 
in singing O Don Fatale from Don Carlos (Verdi) the mastery of 
her art was brought out. In a group of folk sotigs, including Italian, 
Swedish, Spanish, Sicilian and Russian, Miss Hayes was especially 
delightful Tribune, Waterloo, Iowa 


Carl Busch Busy 


Carl Busch, the distinguished composer, conductor and 
all around musician, conducted his cantata, The American 
Flag, April 23, at the annual Spring Festival, held at 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College in Pittsburg ( Kan.) 
Henri Verbrugghen conducted his symphonic poem, Minne 
haha’s Vision, March 16, with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in Minneapolis. Victor Nilsson, critic on the 


Minneapolis Journal, wrote on this occasion: 
Carl Busch’s symphonic poem, Minnehaha’s Vision, has been played 
here only once before and that a dozen years ago. It therefore made 


(Continued on page 65) 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


The following letter was penned by the eminent pianist, Leopold 
Godowsky, after perusing 


HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


by ADOLF WEIDIG 





“Your work is, in my opinion one of the very best eve: 
written on the subject, 

“You show a knowledge, intelligence, logic, lucidity and 
virtuosity in handling the harmonic material that betrays the 
master pedagogue. I congratulate you most sincerel 


“(Signed) LEOPOLD GODOWSKY., 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Avenue . Chicago, ill. 


HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES, by Adolf Weidig 
Price $3.00 plus postage 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 








As was expected, the attendance during Holy Week was 
very small at most of the theaters. And while last week 
was better, the end of the season is obviously drawing near. 
Che Circus, after four very successful weeks, left town. 
While the program was practically the same as last year 
there is something about the Circus that is irresistible and 
continues to attract the throngs. 

Mrs, Fiske opene d in her second play of the season, Hel- 
ena's Boys, at the Henry Miller. It failed to draw and was 
taken off after three weeks’ showing. 

Across the Street was withdrawn from the Hudson after 
four weeks, 

Sweet Seventeen enjoyed a run of only six weeks at the 
Lyceum 

The Moscow Art Theater will play a return engagement 
at the Imperial, coming in next wee 

Mary Jane McKane, after playing at the Imperial for 
eighteen weeks, will give way to the Russians, 

Runnin’ Wild, the all-negro revue, played at the Colonial 
for twenty-six weeks and will be taken on tour, 

rhe uncertainty of the future between the Producing 
Managers’ Association and the Equity is rather slowing up 
production, It is believed that the strike will be inevitable, 
and June 1 is the appointed time, The fight promises 
to be a keen one with the Shuberts and Equity affiliated 
against the rest of the managerial world. It seems that any 
kind of an understanding between the parties is impossible. 
While there is yet a month's time, it does not seem neces- 
sary to become alarmed over the situation. The public 
apparently is not taking any great interest in the situation. 

Kernice Pasquali, known to the operatic and concert stage 
for 1aany years, made her first appearance at the Palace 
here a week ago Monday afternoon. It is understood she 
has been given bookings and will receive a very good salary 
for this engagement 

One of the interesting theatrical events of the past week 
was the revival of Leah Kleschna. The cast is an all-star 
om The play, it will be remembered, was one of Mrs. 
Fiske’s most sensational successes during 1904-5, 

Owing to the particularly amusing features of Harold 
Lloyd's new picture, Girl Shy, the Strand Theater will hold 
over the feature the second week. 

Owing to the exceptional attraction of the Capitol The- 
ater, Lillian Gish’s newest film, The White Sister, will be 
held over for a second week. The presentation which Mr. 
Rothafel arranged for this picture was dedicated to Mrs 
Edward Bowes, wife of the managing director of the Capi- 
tol. Mrs, Bowes was known to the stage as Margaret 
I}lington. 

Chief Organist Melchiore Mauro-Cottone, of the Capitol 
Theater, gave his annual recital there on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 23. He was assisted by members of the Schola 
Canterum Chorus of New York. The recital was held un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Theater Organists. A 
detailed review will be found in another part of the paper. 

The Covered Wagon, the film of the Oregon Trail, which 
has completed a record-breaking engagement at the Crite- 
rion Theater, will close this phenomenal run on May “ 
The picture made a continyous run of fifty-nine weeks, 
record never attained by any other motion picture. This 
film deserves its success. It has all of the points which go 
to make a great picture, and every American boy and girl 
should see it and learn something of the history of their 
country. After viewing this if one does not experience a 
sense of pride for those who suffered and endured to make 
the great Western territory what it is today, such persons 
are unworthy of being American citizens, 

The Rialto Theater is celebrating its eighth anniversary ; 
it began Sunday, April 27, Hugo Riesenfeld, general di- 
rector, is offering as the feature picture, Bluff, written by 
Rita Weiman and Josephine Quirk. The surrounding pro- 
gram has been prepared with great. care. 

The Rivoli is holding over Cecil. DeMille’s latest picture, 
Triumph, for a second week. Miriam Lax, soprano, and 
the Ritz Male Quartet are the principal musical features. 


Roxy ann His GanG Orr AGAIN. 


Roxy, as S. L. Rothafel is known throughout the coun- 
try, left with his assistant artists for a second tour, during 
which they will appear in concert at the request of a big 
ent von of radio fans who have heard them through the 
broadcasting at the Capitol Theater every Sunday evening. 
Two performances were given last week under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club of Fall River, the singers appearing 
the next evening at Brattleboro, under the auspices of the 
Elks. On Thursday last the company appeared twice at 
New Bedford. 

Mr. Rothafel has taken twenty of his soloists with him, 
in addition to a new orchestra, which he has created from 
members of the Capitol Grand Orchestra, and to be known 
as the Capitol Studio Orchestra. Mr. Rethafel goes with 
his artists and acts in the capacity of a radio bailiff, and 
many fans declare that, despite his splendid organization, 
Roxy is the best thing on the bill. 


Tue Caprron. 


Lillian Gish in her newest film, The White Sister, was 
the principal attraction at this theater last week. The Craw- 
ford novel made an excellent scenario for this gifted Amer- 
ican actress. There is an art and an appeal about Lillian 
Gish which no other motion picture actress has, and the 
eloquence of her hands can be compared to the great 
actresses, such as Bernhardt, The picture is destined to be 
one of the outstanding films of the year. 

Owing to the length of the feature, the Capitol Grand 
Orchestra, under the direction of David Mendoza, played 
Gounod'’s Ave Maria, a fitting and appropriate number not 
only for the picture but also for the Easter season. A very 
beautiful scene was created, showing the interior of a 
cathedral, and, standing by, a very lovely Gothic statue of 
the Virgin, Mme, Elsa Stralia, dressed as one of the 
White Sisters, sang the music. She was surrounded by 
seven nuns, and altogether it was a most impressive scene. 
These nuns were of the ballet corps, with Mme. Gambarelli 
and Doris Niles, While the entire mise-en-scene was per- 


fect, still these young ladies interp preting the role of the 
White Sisters were not quite in keeping with what one 
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would expect young nuns to be. There was a little too 
much action in their ensemble. 
Tue Rivowt. 

Grieg’s concerto in A minor opened the program at the 
Rivoli Theater last week, the piano part being an Ampico 
recording made by Marguerite Volavy. For the past few 
years the Ampico has been heard so many times as soloist 
with orchestra, as accompanist for singers, violinists, etc., 
that one does not marvel at it quite so much as formerly. 
Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer, both efficient conductors, 
alternated with the baton and gave the concerto an ex- 
cellent reading. 

In keeping with the Easter season the Ritz Male Quartet 
sang The Palms, and Miriam Lax, soprano, was heard in 
Ave Maria. A religious atmosphere pervaded the two 
numbers, the lighting effects and scenery being particularly 
in spirit with the numbers. The singers also were appro- 
priately gowned. In The Palms the voices blended well 
and Miss Lax’s clear soprano voice and fine interpretation 
were greatly enjoyed in the popular Ave Maria. 

As Chauncey Depew celebrated his ninetieth birthday last 
week, he spoke on birthdays in a De Forest Phonofilm. To 
most people, when a person reaches seventy his interest in 
birthdays begins to wane; and even more so when he 
reaches eighty. Not so with Mr. Depew. He is vitally 
interested in the three decades from seventy to one hun- 
dred. It undoubtedly is due partly to his interest in life 
in general and his great sense of humor that he has suc- 
ceeded in reaching his ninetieth birthday and is still in ex- 
cellent mental and physical condition. 

The feature picture was a Cecil B. DeMille production, 
Triumph, a rather impossible story but an entertaining 
enough picture. Some very interesting scenes are shown 
in a can factory. The Rivoli Pictorial was the only other 
remaining number on the program. 

THE STRAND. 


Last week the Strand Theater completed its tenth year 
of existence, and to celebrate the event an unusually elab- 
orate program had been arranged. Heading the list was 
Harold Lloyd in Girl Shy, a motion picture fully up to 
the famous film star’s previous humorous efforts. As usual 
with a Lloyd film, outbursts of laughter were frequent at 
every performance, especially toward the end of the pic- 
ture, with happenings gathering in momentum and culminat- 
ing in a hilariously funny climax. In Girl Shy Harold L loyd 
is a tailor's apprentice and a would-be author. Much of 
the humor in the picture is brought out through his pro- 
pensity for stuttering, which becomes particularly pro- 
nounced in the presence of girls. 

Do You Remember, a motion picture novelty, was a com- 
pilation of interesting scenes from the first feature pic- 
tures shown at the Strand in 1914. 

Of prime interest in the musical portion of the program 
was the first performance in New York of Preston Ware 
Orem's American Indian rhapsody, A program note states 
that in the making of this rhapsody ten American Indian 
themes are utilized. Some are complete and others but frag- 
mentary. All the melodies were gathered or recorded from 
living Indians during the twelve years prior to 1919, by 
Thurlow Lieurance. 

Our Birthday Revue, an exceedingly colorful number, 

was participated in by the ballet corps, the Mark Strand 
Male Qyartet, and others. The Topical Review and Float- 
ing Assets, an educational motion picture, and an organ 
solo completed the bill. 


Tue RIALTo, 


Thomas Meighan’s film, the Confidence Man, was so suc- 
cessful during its first showing at the Rivoli two weeks 
ago that the management brought the film to the Rialto for 
an additional week. As has been said many times, Thomas 
Meighan is one of the most popular of all film stars in this 
part of the country, and whatever his picture, it is pretty 
sure to have a good run, 

Master Raymond Baird, the tiny tot who has been such 
a success as conductor of the Rialto Orchestra, was again 
in charge of that organization for the overture at the big 
performances of the evening. His selection was the fam- 
iliar Suppe Morning, Noon and Night Overture. The child 
has remarkable talent, and naturally has created a great deal 
of interest because of the real understanding he seems to 
have for a boy of his years. The soloist for the occasion 
was Charles Hart, who sang Hosanna, an appropriate num- 
ber for the Easter holiday. This week there is a special 
program celebrating the eighth anniversary of the Rialto 
Theater. May JoHNSON. 
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AMUSEMENTS 





World's B’way at Ay - st. 
and La “Subway er 
Motion Pic- a "Bowe 
ture Palace + Dir. 


Beginning Sunday, May 4th 


“THE REJECTED WOMAN” 


with ALMA RUBENS, CONRAD NAGEL 
and WYNDHAM STANDING 
A Distinctive Picture 
Impressions of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
**Pirates of Penzance” 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 











Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 
POLA NEGRI 

in “MEN?” 


A Dimitri Duchowetzki Production 
(A Paramount Production) 
MUSIC WEEK PROGRAM 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI 3 THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
DOROTHY DALTON and JACK HOLT 
in “LONE WOLF” 


from the story by Louis Joseph Vance 
MUSIC WEEK PROGRAM 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The ay number 
of inquiries and the sitation of space are 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


An Easter CANTATA, 

“Could you furnish me any details of the life, date, place of 
birth, or any outstanding incidents in the life of Fred W. Peace x 
who wrote the Easter cantata, From Cross to Crown? Also date 
above cantata was composed, and if any record is known when 
it was first performed? Hoping you can furnish this information 
and thanking you in advance for the kindness.” 

Fred W. Peace was a well known composer of about forty years ago. 
Some of his compositions were published by Oliver Ditson, Boston, 
Mass., from whom it might be possible for you to obtain additional in- 
formation, He is not mentioned in any of the musical dictionaries 
available, nor does the person who gave the above information know 
anything more. 


A CANADIAN CoMPoseR. 

“T am very anxious to get some information on the life and 
works of C. Corallie, the Canadian composer. Would you tell 
me where I can obtain this information? I have a very short 
sketch of his life in the Musical Encyclopedia.” 

The Canadian composer you ask about is not mentioned in any of 
the musical dictionaries available—not even in a new one just pub- 
lished, Nor has anyone consulted heard of him. If you have his 
compositions, you will know who published them, and by writing 
to the publisher you ought to be able to obtain some details. Should 
any reader of the Information Department know about this musician, 
the editor will appreciate receiving such data. 


Mason with Detroit Orchestra 
Edith Mason, soprano of the Chicago Opera, will open 
her concert tour next season under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau with a pair of appearances 
late in October as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





NORTH DAKOTA F. OF M. C. FESTIVAL 


Grand Forks, N. D., April 15.—The most successful con- 
vention and music festival of the North Dakota Federation 
of Music Clubs was held in Grand Forks, N. D., April 8, 
9, and 10 under the direction of Mrs, J. "A. ardine, state 

resident, and E. H, Wilcox, state festival director. Mrs. 
NV. E. Fuller, president of the Grand Forks Thursday Musi- 
cal Club, had charge of local arrangements. 

The mornings of the three days were filled with the 
usual business sessions of the federation. On Tuesday after- 
noon, a complimentary concert was given by Mrs. 
Stephens, soprano of Fargo; Mrs. Russell Chase, pianist of 
Jamestown; Mrs. A. P. Nachtwey, soprano of Dickinson, 
and Dean Knute Froysaa, violinist, of Valley City. 

Tuesday evening Paderewski played a concert before ‘a 
wildly enthusiastic audience. This concert was the last 
number of the University of North Dakota Artists’ Course 
and was presented by the University of North Dakota ‘as 
the opening number of the festival. The Ukrainian National 
Chorus, Jascha Heifetz, Mary Garden, and Marcel Dupré 
are some of the artists who have appeared in Grand Forks 
previous to Paderewski during this season. 

On Wednesday at 12:30 the club presidents of the State 
were the guests of the Thursday Musical Club of Grand 
Forks at luncheon in the Presbyterian Church. Following 
luncheon, club presidents’ reports were given, Mrs. J. A. 
Poppler presiding. 

Wednesday afternoon a church music program was given 
in the Presbyterian Church. This program included pipe 
organ selections, tenor, violin, piano, contralto solos, and 
choir and ensemble selections. Among those who appeared 
were: Mrs. Morgan Morris, Mandan; Helmer Huseth, 
Jamestown; Mrs. R. D. Chase, Jamestown; Lulla Wisnaes, 


AND CONVENTION A SUCCESS 


Fargo; Mrs. E. A. Engebretson, Fargo; Clara Pollock, 
Fargo; E. R. Wright, Fargo; and Clarence O'Connor, 
Franklin Krieger, Fred A. Beidleman, Olive Gooch Beidle- 
man, the Congregational Church Choir, Mrs. H. J. Hump- 
stone and Mrs. C. Harrington of Grand Forks. This 
concert was an excellent demonstration of the musical 
ability of North Dakota artists. 

Davidson Thomson, baritone of Winnipeg; Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto of Chicago, and Florence 
Hedstrum Morsbach, soprano of Valley City, N. D., gave 
a joint recital in the City Auditorium on Wednesday. even- 
ing. Davidson Thomson and Edna Swanson Ver Haar 
have appeared here before, the former in Elijah and the 
latter in recital. 

The final concert was given by the Federation orchestra 
and chorus, players and singers for which were chosen from 
the entire state. The orchestra was composed of forty 
pieces and the chorus of two hundred voices. The first 
part of the program was given by the orchestra: overture 
to Rosamund, by Schubert; first movement from the fifth 
symphony, by’ Dvorak, and Einzugsmarsch des Bojaren, by 
Halvorsen. The Federation Chorus gave a remarkable 
presentation of Olaf Trygvasson, by Grieg, on the latter 
half of the program. E. Hf. Wilcox, of the State University 
music department, conducted both the orchestra and chorus. 
Davidson Thomson, Miss Ver Haar, and Mrs. Morsbach, 
soloists of the previous evening’s concert, took the solo parts 
in Olaf Trygvasson, 

These music festivals are growing more popular yearly 
with Grand Forks people and the success of this year’s 
convention and festival is the result of the untiring efforts 
of Federation officers and local musicians. E. H. W. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS WAGNER SELECTIONS 


Also Excels in Mozart's Jupiter Symphony—Estelle Henofer 
Gives Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa. April 25.—The program presented by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, on 
April 19 and 21, was othe $4ck i ted to ie gl numbers, 

lu 
pell. 





except the symphony. The to Parsital came first, 
then the solemn Good Friday Following these were 
the overture and Venusberg music from Tannhauser. The 
final number was the exquisitely beautiful Jupiter Symphony 
by Mozart. Both conductor and orchestra received vigor- 
ous applause. 
EstetteE HENoFER IN RECITAL. 

_ Gladys Corey Smith presented her pupil, Estelle Henofer, 

in a piano recital, April 23, in the New Century Drawing 
Rooms. Oscar Langman, violinist, was the assisting artist. 
Miss Henofer’s program included Sarabande by Rameau- 
MacDowell; pastorale and capriccio by Scarlatti-Tausig ; 
the Grieg sonata, op. 7; three Chopin numbers ; two Debussy 
numbers, and Chaminade’s Concertstiick, op. 40. Mr. Lang- 
man’s numbers were by Rehfeld, Schubert-Wilhelmj and 
Kreisler. He also responded to an encore. Mrs. Henofer 
exhibited a rich, full tone and considerable musical feeling, 
combined with a pleasing personality. The profusion of 
flowers which she received bore evidence of her popularity. 

M. C, 
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Shavitch Appointed Conductor of Syracuse 
Orchestra 
(From the Syracuse Herald, April 25.) 

Vladimir Shavitch, whose appearance as guest conductor 
at the Symphony Orchestra concert March 29 aroused en- 
thusiasm among symphony patrons, has accepted the posi- 
tion as conductor of the Syracuse Symphony for next sea- 
son. The announcement was made at a luncheon given 
yesterday by Melville A. Clark, president of the Syracuse 
Symphony, to directors and musicians of the orchestra at 
the Onondaga. The gifted young conductor was born in 
Russia and studied in Germany. Some of his notable suc- 
cesses were with the Berlin Philharmonic, the Berlin Sym- 
phony, the Dresden Philharmonic, the Leipsic Symphony 
and the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. With the first 
appearance of Mr. Shavitch in Syracuse the Symphony 
Orchestra Association decided the successor to Dr. William 
Berwald who had resigned it had been found. The sym- 
phony is completing its third season and has developed 
steadily. It will be put on a sound financial basis next year 
and its program is to give at least twenty-four concerts in 
Syracuse, besides some out-of-town engagements. The 
directors believe that under the direction of Mr. Shavitch, 
who is a personality of dynamic force, the Syracuse Sym- 
phony will make enormous strides, and in the near future 
will have a place among the leading organizations of its 
kind in America. 


Irene Palasty Scores Success 


That clever and charming Hungarian light opera artist, 
Irene Palasty, one of the favorites of the Budapest stage, 
appeared at the benefit performance given at the Hotel 
Commodore last Sunday evening for Tuberculous Hun- 
garian Children, and carried off the chief success of- the 
piece in which she appeared. Miss Palasty has an unusually 
sweet and well trained soprano voice and her acting and 
dancing revealed temperament and technic of a kind that 
at once emphasized her skilled professionalism. She was 
the life and soul of the performance. In private life this 
gifted singing comedienne is Mrs. Hans Bartsch, wife of 
the well known international play promoter. 


Philadelphia Matinee Club Plans Tour 


Arrangements are being made whereby the Matinee Mu- 
sical Club of Philadelphia may tour Europe this summer. 
This hope was expressed by Elizabeth Hood Latta, former 
president of the club, in order to make up for the disap- 
pointment caused by ‘the withdrawal of the musical panto- 
mimes scheduled to be given at the Academy of Music, it 
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being discovered their weight was too great for the stage 
floor. This new plan of the club’s president would include 
not only a concert tour of Europe’s principal cities,- but 
also a sight-seeing tour, including a visit to Oberammergau. 

Rehearsals have begun for the part the club is to take in 
the pageant of clubs at the Academy of Music this month. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 63) 

the impression of being almost a novelty, and, as such, pleased greatly. 
Mr. Busch, who directed it then as guest conductor, is a musician of 
thorough grounding and artistic perception. In 1912, when he wrote 
this poem, he had not forgotten what he had learned from Gade, 
who had a Mendelssohnian ear for the elflike life in nature, and Busch, 
like all contemporary composers, had learned his lessons from Debussy 
without descending to imitation. The Indian call introduced gives 
the same refreshing impression as the woodbird’s song in Wagner's 
oa fried, the aim of which is stylistic and not imitative. It is all 

{r, Busch’s own Poetic invention and the composition seemed 
pleasing, fresh and original after twelve years’ shelving. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen gave a very sympathetic interpretation that was worked up 
in a smooth performance from a soft pianissimo to a big climax and 
gradually tok to a serene close. The strings did most velvety playing 
and the woodwind effects were very artistic, 





Goldenberg Pupils’ Recital May 4 
Albert Goldenberg, well known New York violin peda- 
gogue, and preparatory teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, will 
present a number of his artist pupils in recital at the Acad 





ALBERT GOLDENBERG 


emy of Music, Brooklyn, on Sunday afternoon, May 4. 
The program will consist of works by Paganini, Wieniaw- 
ski, Kreisler, Sarasate, Bach, Leonard and others. 

The press, in commenting upon the work of several of 
Mr. Goldenberg’s artist pupils on previous occasions, said: 

Radoff’s bow was perfect, and his tone was excellent through the 
difficult Vieuxtemps polonaise. He is an excellent virtuoso on whom 
Brooklyn can depend for future world laurels.—-Brooklyn Eagle, 
June 8, 1920, 

Young Radoff's playing made an ‘excellent impression on the audi 
ence.—The Standard Union. 


It is seldom so young an artist is found with ability and technic, 
combined with the assurance that comes with knowledge, makes for 
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such success, ay was the performance of the occasion —New York 
Tribune, 





Radoff’s playing was met with a storm of applause.—-The Northern 
Star, December 10, 1921, 


Nathan Radoff in his recital on February 18, amazed his audience 
with his mastery of the most difficult violin selections.-New York 
Journal, February 22, 19 

Her playing is that of a virtuoso wane York Telegram 

She will soon be among the first rank violinists if she continues at 
the rate she is going.—-New York Sun. 


TO IRMA FRISCH 
A Tribute to Genius and to Beauty 
By Epwarp Owincs Towne 


Genius child whose wondrous art, 
With melody sweeps every heart, 
We joy, we weep, we laugh, we pray, 
Enthralled we listen as you play 


Sweet mistress of harmonious sounds, 
Youth for your genius sets no bounds, 
‘he years can only bring you fame, 
Your soul must ever be the same 


No fabled seraphim above, 

With living harmonies that move, 
In notes celestial as they float, 
Could lure us with a sweeter note 


This night we greet you, and your spell 
Of music's witchery shall dwell, 

A treasury of goodly store, 

Within our hearts forever more 


We bid you hail! and sing your praise, 
And wish you many happy days. 

Of joys triumphant here on earth, 

No praise is greater than your worth 


Among Mr. Goldenberg’s pupils who already have gained 
recognition in the musical world, mention must be made of 
Nathan Radoff, Joseph Sherman, Irma Frisch and Harry 
Farbman. The latter is now touring Europe, appearing as 
soloist in Austria, England, France and Germany 


Another Ruth Ray Success 


When appearing in a recent recital in Danville (IIL) 
Ruth Ray added another success to her long list. The fol 
lowing press eulogy appeared in the Danville Commercial 
News: 

Ruth Ray might aptly be called “The Little Sister of Heifetz,” so 
thoroughly charmed was her audience of Monday evening at St 
James’ M. E. Church, when the Danville Musical Cycle presented the 
talented artist at the last of three concerts on the winter course. She 
has the same perfect repose of manner as Heifetz, the simplicity of 
greatness so gratifying to the listener; the same amazing ease and 
lack of effort that have made Heifetz the marvel of the musical world; 
the same breadth of interpretation and warmth and beauty of tone; 
these qualities are all here and ‘they hold the listener in a charmed 
spell of enjoyment. Miss Ray possesses one of the really conspicuous 
talents of the day among violinists, a genuine artistic talent such as 
comes as a delightful and welcome surprise. It is long since so fine 
an artist, not only in promise, but in actual accomplishment, has made 
an initial appearance in our city Real genius has been given this 
attractive and unassuming daughter of the West, and it is sincerely 
hoped that the concert of last evening will not be her last one here 


Marie Tiffany Sails in June 

Marie Tiffany will sail for Europe early in June, accord 
ing to her present plans. She will spend the early part of 
the summer in Paris and may go to Austria a little later 
Miss Tiffany also contemplates a visit to London, where 
she may sing, and to Scandinavia. She wifl return in the 
early fall for a concert tour prior to her season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


326 West 80th Street, New York Oi 
FOR GIRL “STUDENTS AND YOUNG OMEN. 
Rooms accommodate Grand and Upright Pianos. 
Telephone: Endicott 7868. 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y.. or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 





























Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 











New York City 


MARY WILDERMANN 








Mezzo-Soprano 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Concert Pianiste—Peda Bogue 


New er Cit ead of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 4 3 WwW. 72 t.; Res. St. George, S, I. 


Phones: aeames pF Bont 3385. 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert Direction: Harrison & Harshbarger, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Locul Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Il. 











a LUSK 


'= #4 Concert Violinist 


Personal Representative: C.D. LUSK, 118 No. La Salle $t., Chicago 


MILAN 


s BENDITZKY 


Residence Studio: at Srretierd Place 


A quiet, refined hotel, 
conveniently situated to 
all points of interest. 


Chieage, Ill. Room with bath, $2.50 to $4. 























SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


1215 Douglas Sire! 





WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer ve Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenu New York 
Phone 2136" Wadsworth 








OPPORTUNITIES 





ORIGINAL 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


Exclusive studios with a dignified club atmosphere, with 
and without private baths. 

Studios with Steinway grand planos are net for lover, 
part time reservation at an hourly rate. footy, 8 main 
office, 15 East 38th Street—‘‘Vanderbilt 69938."’ 

room of Sg ry excellence, is on 


Teachers and students saigiting New York 
summer will be interested in the studios 


Write “O. 


MANUSCRIPT of Anton 
Bruckner’s Requiem in D Minor, for sale 
at a reasonable price. 
collector, or library interested? 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Is any Bruckner 


~ New York. 
care Musicat Courter, ew York 


under renowned violin professors. Hotel 
engagement preferred. “T. 
of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 





E. C.,” care A Pg me Recording Laboratory 
a new department to 

thie activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 








that may for 
sub-lease by tenants with or without pianos. Applications 
may now be made for summer studios to the main office, 
15 East 38th Street. e 


Thorough 





13-15 BE. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 
Stuyvesant 1321 


125 E. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Mur. Hill 6991 


CONCERT VIOLINIST wishes engage- 
MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor ment in trio playing classical music. 
European musical education 


Address “G. W.” 








SECRETARY WANTED by vocal teacher 
on basis of services exchanged for lessons, 
care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Audience En Rapport with de Horvath 


Following Cecile de Horvath’s recent recital in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., the critic of the Murfeesboro Home Jour- 
nal stated that “from the opening number to the close of 
the program the audience was en rapport with the per 
former and showed its appreciation by hearty and spon- 
taneou applause ” According to the same source of infor- 
mation: “The di ny 8 ge are artist revealed not only a highly 
developed technic but charmed the audience by her splendid 
musicianship, her musical interpretation, and the dazzling 
virtuosity displayed in her rendition of an unusually well 
built program, An added note of interest in the program 
was shown in the great variety and selection of numbers 
representing different schools of modern piano playing as 
well as the old school. Mme. de Horvath was equally at 
home in all of them.” The pianist wiil give another recital 
in Murfreesboro next season, 


Rethberg Fascinates Havana Audience 
[his criticism was written by Eduardo Sanchez de Fu- 


entes, one of the most prominent Cuban musicians and com 
posers, and appeared in The Pro-Arte Musical, of Havana: 
Pro-Arte Musical, the renowned society which has performed the 
racle of making known to us the greatest artist of this epoch in a 
elatively short period, and which worked such marvels in Cuba under 
fheulties, should indeed be proud to have secured the famous Austrian 
Elisabeth Rethberg, a star of the first magnitude She has 
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sung in the operas of Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, and the Metropolitan 
in New York, and has already captivated us with her exquisite art in 
the two concerts already giver under the auspices of Pro-Arte Musical, 
in the Payret Theater, 

It must be admitted that the triumph of the marvellous soprano 
is of double importance, if we take into account, first, that our public 
is not yet familiar with this class of diva, who is incapable of sacri- 
ficing the essential attributes of the classic—-art and beauty—to strive 
for an effect that might bring more applause; and, secon d, for her 
selections-—Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, 
Strauss, Debussy, etc. —certainly not among the best known to our 
public, who are accustomed to the old Italian school and absolutely 
ne ae with the process followed in.the modern schools. 

Furthermore Rethberg forced those who listened to admire the works 
of composers little known to them, such as Reger, Ehrenberg, Marx 
and Fourdrain, and the select audience thoroughly appreciated the 
program and was most enthusiastic in its applause. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, who, besides being exceptionally gifted as a 
singer, is also a great pianist, delighted us in her first concert with 
the Aria of the Countess from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. We did 
not know what to admire most in her—her beautiful voice, the purity 
of her notes, the remarkable technic or the admirable dominion of the 
remarkable throat. 

Her exquisite voice, her diction (the German language becomes 
soft and sweet on her lips), and the seriousness with which she takes 
her art, make her a very exceptional personality, and it is owing to 
these rare combinations that she es so justly earned the fame and place 
she enjoys in the highest spheres of art. Having heard her, we are 
not at all surprised at the incomparable success she obtained in Europe 
and the United States. 

In the works of Claude Debussy, Elisabeth Rethberg gloried in 
her incomparable art, imparting that magic of color, poetry and 
spirituality as the something actually inherited from the author of 
Pelleas and Melisande. In the works of the great Richard Strauss 
she fascinated us completely. 


x 0m 
Gange “Has More Than a Voice 

The appended paragraphs are culled from two Montreal 
papers and refer to Fraser Gange’s recent successful ap- 
pearances in Montreal: 

The quality of Mr. Fraser Gange’s singing was already known from 
his eviermanes at the first concert of this choir, and last night he 
had more opportunity of showing how fine it is. The Brahms Requiem 
has very important work for the baritone soloist and it was hard to 
see how it could have been better sung.—The Montreal Star, 


He has more than a voice, he has artistic intelligence. This was 
apparent both in the baritone solo parts of the Requiem and in Men- 
delssohn’s O God Have Mercy, from St. Paul, in that arresting song 
from John Ireland's Sea Fever, and an old Sussex Folk Song, The 
Mummers Carol.—The Montreal Gazette. 





Laros Scores with New York Symphony 
Earle Laros recently was enthusiastically received on tour 


as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, playing 
Rachmaninoff's concerto in G minor. This is what the 
critics thought of his playing: 

The soloist was Earle Laros, gloniet, who appeared here on a former 
occasion with this orchestra. He played Rachmaninoff's concerto in 
G minor, a composition of gigantic proportions, making inexorable 
demands of technic and a discriminating musicianship to effect a 
sucessful performance. In both these provinces Mr, Laros is amply 
equipped, and the result was a rendition of conspicuous merit. Mr. 
Laros has grown in his art since his last appearance, and he is now 
rated as one of the few great American pianists.—Scranton Repub- 
lican. 





This composition demands absolute technical perfection, and that 
intangible quality known as “discriminating musicianship.” Mr, 
Laros fulfilled both these demands to a delightfully satisfying extent.— 
Scranton Times, 





One of the most delightful features of the concert was the appear- 
ance of Earle Laros as soloist. His art never was demonstrated more 
effectively than on Saturday evening. His rendition of the three 
numbers from Rachmaninoff, accompanied by the orchestra, was of 
the highest order. His technic was excellent. That his effort was 
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highly appreciated was jindionted by the enthusiastic applause he 
received.—Easton Free Press. 

Earle Laros, fresh from triumphs at Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, 
where he played the Rachmaninoff G minor concerto with the or- 


chestra, gave an excellent a. The concerto itself is one of 
the finest pieces of work of its kind and Mr, Laros made the most of 


the opportunities it offered him. 

He gave an admirable performance technically, and he brought 
out every bit of color, every nuance, in the work, ‘ith weil marked 
rhythms, beauty of tone, and nice phrasing, Mr. Laros, entering fully 
into the spirit and beauty of the thing, played as he has seld.m played 
before.— Easton os 


Many New Features for Goldman Concerts 


The entire schedule for the Goldman Band Concerts in 
Central Park, under the direction of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, has been definitely arranged, and. many new features 
have been added to the program for this summer, The 
generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and 
Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim has made is possible for 
Mr. Goldman to enlarge upon the scope of the work. The 
season will therefore have many added attractions. 

The Oratorio Society is to appear on the evening of 
June 14, probably giving Mendelssohn’s Elijah in its en- 
tirety. Last season Rossini’s Stabat Mater was rendered. 
Later in the season another choral society will appear in 
Gounod’s Gallia. Among the new soloists who will be heard 
are Genia Fonariova, the Russian soprano, who has_been 
engaged for eleven concerts. Another newcomer is Waino 
Kauppi, a young cornetist. . 

The Goldman Band, which has become such a popular 
organization, will again number sixty musicians, and the 
personnel remains practically the same as last year. The 
old bandstand in Central Park has been removed and work- 
men are at work daily making numerous improvements on 
the Mall. The entire section is being concreted, remodeled 
and enlarged. Everything possible is being done for the 
comfort of the thousands who frequent these concerts 
nightly. All seats will be free and no tickets will be re- 
quired. Program schedules of the entire season may 
secured by addressing The Goldman Band, 202 Riverside 
Drive, New York City, the only requirement being that a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope be enclosed with request. 


Sylvia Lent Charms Her Audience 


The violin recital of Sylvia Lent on April 11 in the audi- 
torium of the Unity Church of Montclair, N. J., still has 
its reverberations of enthusiasm. The Rev. Edgar Swan 
Wiers, minister of the Unity Church, wrote of Miss Lent’s 
p'aying in a letter to Loudon Charlton: 

We are all fairly glowing with the emotion and satisfaction that 
Friday night brought. I have yet to hear a word of adverse criticism, 
and ours is inclined to be a supercritical and somewhat supercilious 
audience, and they are great worshipers of well known names. 

The comments ran along two lines: the charm of Sylvia’s personality, 
her simple, modest bearing, and her lack of affectation, which were 
universally praised; and poney her remarkable musicianship. 
Sylvia simply disarmed and charmed that rather sophisticated audience: 

Personally, I was stirred to the depths by the marvelous beauty of 
her playing, the sureness of it and the perfection. We shall long 
remember that night. 


Méré Says Full Houses Help Concerts 
That a full house is one of the greatest aids to the success 
of a concert is the opinion of Yolanda Méré. “Nothing is 
harder than playing to vacant seats,” declares the distin- 
guished pianist. “Nothing adds more to the enthusiasm of 
a gathering than to have every seat occupied. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





Warcreoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY &. SONS 
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“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world 
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The 


Name SOhMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
am 
New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 
ertainly to be congratulated on your 


You are ¢ 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
one and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
wneeones why the Autopiano leads in the player 
d. 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


ARTIST OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION, WHO HAS 

JUST CLOSED A SUCCESSFUL TOUR OF NINETY-FIVE 

CITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, SINGING WITH 

BOTH THE SPECIAL MADAME BUTTERFLY COMPANY 
AND THE SAN CARLO OPERA. 

















